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CHAPTER IX, 


IN WHICH THE HEROINE IS IN DANGER OF BEING THROWN 
FRIENDLESS ON THE WORLD. 


CouLp she have had her way, Mrs. 
Chandler would have confined the 
knowledge of the incidents related 
in the last chapter to the bosom of 
her family ; but such concealment 
was out of the natural order of 
things, and therefore impossible of 
accomplishment. She really had 
no voice in the matter. The pub- 
lic craving for excitement is as ir- 
repressible as lava from a volcano, 
and as erratic in its course, and 
there is no resisting it. Early the 
next morning, before the men went 
to their work, and while Mrs. 
Chandler, weary and sad-hearted, 
was watching by the bedside of her 
son, rumour, flying from one house 
to another, set the tongues of the 
neighbours wagging over extrava- 
gant accounts of the occurrences 
of the night. Like dust, it crept 
in by every nook and crevice. 
There is no denying, now that the 
inhabitants of Rosemary Lane had 
something stirring to talk about, 
that they made good use of their 
material. The early breakfasts 
were eaten with more than ordi- 
nary relish, and some few of the 
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residents, who (in imitation of 
their betters) were prone to be 
wise after the event, laid claim 
to prophetic insight by recalling 
from fancy’s depths forebodings 
that they were sure that something 
strange would before long occur to 
the Chandlers. Some said, ‘I was 
only waiting for it; others, ‘I al-_ 
ways said so; which utterances 
had upon the speakers much of 
the comforting medicinal effect 
produced by peppermint and ani- 
seed. So distinctly pleasant an 
animation pervaded the neigh- 
bourhood that a stranger passing 
through it for the first time might 
reasonably have suspected that a 
handsome and unexpected legacy 
had been left to it. It was a cu 
rious feature in the godsend that 
it contributed to the healing of 
domestic differences. Families 
who had been for a long time on 
bad terms instantly lit the pipe of 
peace, and renewed affectionate 
and neighbourly intercourse ; ani! 
Mr. Taylor, the stonemason, noted 
for being the worst-tempered man 
in the district, kissed his wife be- 
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fore he went to work, for the first 
time in eight years, and gave the 
kiss much as though, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was a 
right and proper thing to do; she 
receiving it in like spirit. The 
pictures that were drawn by the 
gossips of the return of the prodigal 
son, and of the scenes that took 
place in the house of the Chand- 
lers, culminating with the frightful 
struggle, were not drawn in black 
and white. Colour was freely and 
liberally laid on, which every mi- 
nute became more glaring and fas- 
cinating. Never was growth more 
rapid or amazing. Before four-and- 
twenty hours had elapsed, the seed 
of truth had grown into an enor- 
mous tree, the branches of which 
spread far into fable-land. And the 
most praiseworthy attention was 
paid to detail during the circula- 
tion of the various editions. Thus, 
Mrs. Smith, who had it from Mrs. 
Jones, who had it from Mrs. Wea- 
therall, who had it from Mrs. 
Chizlet, who had it from Mrs. 
Johnson, who had it from Mrs. 
Ball, who had it from Mrs. Pascoe, 
who had it from Mrs. Midge, ‘ who 
lives in the house, my dear !’ was 
so careful and elaborate in her 
lengthened account to Mrs. Phil- 
lips, as they stood in the street 
with folded arms (happening to 
meet accidentally as they were 
going out marketing), that it was 
evident that to her conscientious 
mind it would have been a crime 
of the highest magnitude to deviate 
from the truth in the most minute 
particular. Hence it was that Mrs. 
Smith was so careful and precise 
in her description of Ned Chandler 
prowling about the house for nights 
and nights, of his outward appear- 
ance and inward thoughts, of his 
adventures during the last four 
years, of the interview between 
him and his father (every word 
that was spoken being circumstan- 
tially set down), of the father wishing 
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to turn the son out of the house, 
of the son refusing to go, of the mo- 
ther interposing and begging on 
her knees that her husband would 
not be so cruel to their only boy, 
of his flinging her brutally aside, of 
the commencement of the struggle 
and its duration (notless than thirty- 
two minutes ; the fight was too ex- 
citing an episode to be lightly 
treated), of the setting fire to the 
house and the mercy it was that 
the lodgers weren’t all burnt in their 
beds, and of a hundred other details 
the truth of which it was next to im- 
possible to doubt. In a very short 
time special persons were set up as 
authorities in special points. As, 
for example, about the fire (which 
never occurred), Mrs. Johnson, 
whose cousin was a fireman, was 
perpetually being solicited for par- 
ticulars, and, being thus elevated 
to a position of enviable import- 
ance, told the story so many times 
and so circumstantially, that before 
the day was out she actually be- 
lieved that her cousin (who lived 
in another county) had by his 
sole personal efforts extinguished 
an alarming conflagration. Mrs. 
Chandler would have been amazed 
and confounded if she had heard 
the account related by Mrs. Smith 
—who, if not an actual witness, 
was as good as one, my dear !—to 
her confidential and bosom friend, 
Mrs. Phillips. But Mrs. Chandler 
had other and graver matters to 
occupy her attention. 

On the second day, a new and 
entrancing addition was made 
to the pictures painted by the 
gossips. It was discovered that 
there was a child in the house, a 
mere baby—‘one of the most 
beautiful little creatures you ever 
set eyes on, Mrs. Phillips !—a child 
whom none of the neighbours had 
ever before seen. Now, whose 
child was it? The question was 
no sooner asked than it was an- 
swered. Clearly, the child of the 
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prodigalson. The likeness was so 
wonderful that there could be no 
doubt of it. This at once cleared 
up what was to some a mysterious 
and inexplicable thread in the ter- 
rible struggle between father and 
son. For it now came to be said 
that when this struggle had reached 
a stage which threatened to be fa- 
tal, when Ned Chandler’s hand, 
with a glittering knife in it, was 
raised to strike the deadly blow, 
the child, with its lovely face and 
golden hair, had with bold inno- 
cence seized her father’s hand, and 
taken the knife from him. Aroused 
by the child’s beauty to a proper 
sense of the dreadful deed he was 
about to commit, Ned Chandler 
burst into tears, fell upon his 
knees, and clasped his baby to his 
breast. This was a good domestic 
touch, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Rosemary Lane wasa very 
hive of children, and there were 
very few mothers there who were 
not mothers of babies: therefore 
the incident ‘came home to them,’ 
as the saying is, and every mother 
narrated it with feeling and pathos. 
But where was the mother of the 
interesting child who had so pro- 
videntially arrested the uplifted 
hand of her father, and saved him 
from the commission of a dreadful 
crime? This inquiry and the re- 
sults it led to created the most 
tempting dish in the bill of fare 
from which the residents of Rose- 
mary Lane were feeding. Ned 
Chandler’s lucky mole had in years 
gone by formed the subject of 
many a conversation among Mrs. 
Chandler’s friends and acquaint- 
ances, who were quite prepared for 
the fulfilment of the seer’s predic- 
tion. Added to this, Ned Chandler 
was a favourite in the neighbour- 
hood, his wonderful talent with his 
tin whistle having made him wel- 
come in every house. And at 
length the prediction was fulfilled 
—the lucky mole had vindicated 
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itself. The rumours ran this way: 
Ned Chandler had married, and had 
come home with his child. Now, 
to marry is common and natural 
enough ; and there must, therefore, 
have been some peculiar feature 
in Ned’s marriage which removed 
it out of the ordinary run of things. 
The feature was soon discovered 
by the gossips. Ned Chandler 
had married above him, had mar- 
ried a lady with a little money, 
which, within an hour, had swelled 
into a great deal of money—sum 
stated, and growing at the rate of 
a hundred per cent a minute. The 
lady also grew in consequence and 
position. First she was a governess; 
then the daughter of a sea captain ; 
then the daughter of a retired sugar- 
baker, who had amassed an inde- 
pendence ; then an ‘heiress’ (which, 
without more precise definition, 
had a lofty ring in it); then, a lady 
born and bred ; lastly, she was a 
nobleman’s daughter, who had 
fallen in love and had eloped with 
handsome Ned. Where, then, was 
the mother? Dead? Oh, no. The 
noble father, after hunting for hs 
daughter for three years, at length 
discovered her and tore her from 
her husband’s arms—this beiny 
distinctly legal according to the 
Rosemary Lane understanding of 
the law as it affected the families 
of the aristocracy. But Ned 
Chandler, determined not to be 
parted from his little girl, had fled 
with her to the home of his child- 
hood, which he reached after many 
perilous escapes from the pursuing 
father-in-law. The romance ‘at- 
tached to this imaginative and 
highly-coloured version rendered it 
very alluring, and it was implicitly 
believed in. Thus the story grew, 
and passed from mouth to mouth. 
It was notable that, during the 
excitement produced by the ru- 
mours, no sympathy was extended 
to Mr. Chandler. The part as- 
signed to him, that of the cruel 
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father, shut him out from commise- 
ration. What sympathy was ex- 
pressed and felt was directed solely 
to Ned Chandler, the lovely lad, 
and his supposed daughter. In 
them lay the deeper interest and 
all the romance of the affair. Even 
when it became known that Mr. 
Chandler was lying seriously ill 
from the effects of the struggle, no 
pity was shown. ‘Serve him 
right,’ was the general verdict, ar- 
rived at from purely imaginative 
evidence. 

While the gossips were busy with 
her and hers, Mrs. Chandler had 
her hands and her heart full. For 
days she could not leave the house, 
and she had, therefore, no oppor- 
tunity of hearing the extravagantly- 
fanciful versions that were current 
of the eventful occurrences of the 
night. She had a divided duty to 
perform, for both her husband and 
her son needed close care and at- 
tention. Her husband, bruised in 
body and spirit, lay ill in one 
room ; her son, beset by dangerous 
fancies, lay ill in another. In these 
larger responsibilities, the small 
circumstance of the non-appear- 
ance of the new tenant who had 
brought a strange child into her 
domestic circle scarcely found 
place in her mind. This man was 
never again seen in Rosemary 
Lane, and had the circumstances 
attendant upon his mysterious ap- 
pearance and disappearance, and 
his bringing into the neighbour- 
hood a strange child and imme- 
diately deserting it, been known to 
the inhabitants, it would have im- 
parted a still farther sprinkling of 
spice to the extravagant rumours, 
But, being ignorant of these de- 
tails, they invented others more 
romantic and interesting, and fed 
upon them until the truth became 
known. 

The lovely lad, Ned Chandler, 
was in the sorest of straits. What 
kind ofa life he had led during the 
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years he had been absent from 
home, might readily be guessed 
from his present condition. It not 
being safe to leave him alone, Mrs. 
Chandler was at her wits’ ends 
how to manage, but she found an 
unexpected and useful ally in the 
strange child who had found a 
place in her poor household. She 
made the discovery on the second 
day of her son’s illness, when, with 
eyes dilated with terror, he was 
describing, with wonderful minute- 
ness, two horrible creatures created 
by his delirium, which were stand- 
ing at the foot of his bed. Mrs. 
Chandler listened to him with a 
sinking heart. 

‘There! there! he cried, rising 
in his bed, and clutching his mo- 
ther’s hand with such violence that 
she moaned with pain. ‘Do you 
not see them? They are coming 
closer and closer! Give me a 
knife! Give me a knife!’ 

With shuddering shrieks he hid 
his face ,in the bedclothes, and 
during this interval Sally and her 
baby-treasure entered the room. 

‘Go out, child! go out! ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chandler, fearful 
lest, should her son see the chil- 
dren, he should do them some vio- 
lence in his paroxysm. But Sally’s 
needs were too strong for obedi- 
ence. The bread-winner of the 
family being no longer able to 
work, the supplies ran short, and 
Sally’s need for food for herself 
and her precious charge was most 
pressing. She had come to ask 
for food, but before her mother 
could reply to her, Ned Chandler 
raised his wild and haggard face 
from the pillow, and his eyes fell 
upon the form of the strange child. 
The effect produced upon him by 
her appearance during the fateful 
struggle with his father was re- 
peated. The terrible look departed 
from his eyes, the delirious fancies 
faded from his imagination. 

‘ They are gone—they are gone!’ 
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he sighed, and sinking back upon 
his bed again, he gazed with a 
kind of worship upon the child, and 
gradually passed into a more 
peaceful mood. 

Reference has already been made 
to the poor doctor of the poor 
neighbourhood, Dr. Lyon, an able, 
sensible, well-informed man, to 
whom the tide which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune, had never 
yet come. He worked for a scant 
pittance, with zeal and patience, 
and him Mrs. Chandler called in 
to see her son and her husband. 
He regarded her husband’s con- 
dition as the more serious of the 
two, and made no secret of his 
opinion. 

‘Your son will get over it,’ he 
said to Mrs. Chandler ; ‘with him 
it is only a matter of time and nurs- 
ing. He is playing havoc with his 
constitution, but he is young as yet. 
Itis different with your husband,who 
is no longer a young man. He has 
been a heavy drinker all his life ? 

He put this in the form of a 
question, and Mrs. Chandler sighed 
an assent. 

‘ He has received a shock,’ con- 
tinued Dr. Lyon, ‘ which may lead 
to a serious result.’ 

These words brought to Mrs. 
Chandler’s mind forebodings of 
fresh trouble; visions of a coroner’s 
inquest flitted before her, and of 
her son arraigned for the mur- 
der of his father. She trembled 
from fear, but wisely held her 
tongue. Before the doctor left the 
house she acquainted him with the 
effect the presence of the strange 
child had upon her son in his 
paroxysms. The doctor evinced 
great interest in the narration. Mrs. 
Chandler had, as have most of the 
poor, a firm belief in the efficacy 
of medicine, and but small confi- 
dence in any medical man who was 
sparing of doctor’s stuff. Dr. Lyon, 
however, was too conscientious a 
man to be influenced by these pre- 
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judices, and after eliciting the fullest 
particulars from Mrs. Chandler, he 
thus propounded : 

‘Under the influence of the de- 
lirium produced by drink, there is 
no accounting for the form a man’s 
fancies assume. In such cases, 
you may set aside reason, proba- 
bility, and all logical conclusion. 
The best way is to wisely humour 
the patient. The child may really 
have a curative power on the dis- 
eased imagination of your son.’ 

Some parts of this speech were 
far above Mrs. Chandler’s compre- 
hension, but she understood as 
much as it was necessary for her 
to understand, and on the following 
day she timidly tried the experi- 
ment of calling the child into the 
room, in the midst of a fresh par- 
oxysm. The doctor’s words were 
proved, and there could be no 
doubt that the child really pos- 
sessed a power for good over the 
lovely lad. It was impossible to 
say by what mysterious means, or 
in what mysterious way, the effect 
was produced, but the simple ap- 
pearance of the child by the man’s 
bedside was sufficient to calm his 
wildest delirium, and contributed 
to his speedier recovery. This, 
however, did not diminish the need 
for food which pressed so hardly 
upon Sally and her treasure-baby, 
and as Mrs. Chandler could not 
supply this need, it devolved upon 
herself to do so. She proved equal 
to the occasion, and played the 
part of Little Mother in a manner at 
once affectionate and ingenious. 
Children in Sally Chandler’s station 
of life learn quickly some very 
strange lessons, being from neces- 
sity precocious. The lesson in 
which Sally was most proficient, 
and by means of which she ob- 
tained food for herself and her 
charge, is easy of explanation: she 
knew her way to the pawnbroker’s. 
Sally’s stock of clothes was of 
the scantiest and poorest, and no 
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man trading under the shadow of 
the three balls would have ad- 
vanced the price of a four-pound 
loaf of bread upon the child’s en- 
tire wardrobe, But Sally’s shrewd 
eyes and hungry soul had noted 
the superior texture of her baby- 
treasure’s garments, and one by 
one they went to the pawabroker’s, 
and were there embalmed in an 
odour not savoury, being replaced 
by such of Sally’s belongings as 
the little mother could conveni- 
ently spare. Thus the little stranger 
was gradually transformed, until 
she became in outward appearance 
as to the manner born in the lo- 
cality in which her childhood was 
to be passed, and in this way Sally 
obtained food, and supported her- 
self and her charge during the ill- 
ness of her lovely lad of a brother. 

Every movement made, and every 
word spoken, by the strange child 
were, of course, of the deepest in- 
terest to Sally, and were magnified 
by Sally’s admiring sense. The 
child could babble but a few words, 
and of these ‘mama’ was the prin- 
cipal. ‘That she was conscious of 
a marked and inexplicable change 
in her condition of life was clearly 
evident, and she was as clearly 
compelled to accept it—having no 
power of resistance, or sense of 
understanding as to the why and 
the wherefore ; and except for a 
certain wonderingly-mournful man- 
ner in which she gazed around her, 
fixing her eyes always on one ob- 
ject for full two or three minutes, 
before removing them to another, 
and for a habit she had, for the 
first few weeks of her sojourn in 
Rosemary Lane, of sobbing quietly 
to herself, there was nothing espe- 
cially noticeable in her but her 
beauty—which was so remarkable 
as to draw upon her the affection- 
ate attention of every person who 
saw her. But after the lapse of 
these few weeks the child’s de- 
meanour had changed, and her 
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quiet sobbing and her mournful 
looks were no more heard and seen. 
While they lasted they made an 
impression upon Sally which deep- 
ened her admiration of her treasure. 
There was a plaintive and gentle 
quality in the child’s gaze to which 
Sally was unaccustomed; and as 
for the sobbing, it was something 
entirely novel in Sally’s varied and 
extensive experience in the ways 
and habits of babyhood. Sally’s 
acquaintance in the baby line was 
exceedingly numerous, and every 
baby friend of hers was a good crier. 
But their behaviour when they ex- 
ercised their lungs was of a com- 
moner and rougher kind than that 
ofthis strange child. They screamed, 
or yelled, or accompanied their 
vocal efforts with violent contor- 
tions of limb and muscle, or held 
their breath and grew black in the 
face; whereas this child simply 
sobbed softly, without violent 
spasms and paroxysms, and com- 
ported herself during her emotion 
in a genteel and ladylike manner. 
This in itself would have been a 
sufficient claim to higher rank ; but 
there was another and a more po- 
tent claim—the word ‘ mama.’ 
Rosemary Lane abounded in mo- 
thers, but there was not a mama 
among them, and Sally, young as 
she was, knew how superior in de- 
gree a mama was to a mother; to 
state it in a rough way, she knew 
that mothers were poor women, 
and that mamas were ladies. There- 
fore, this child’s mama had been 
a lady, and this was one of the rea- 
sons why Sally, after the fashion of 
all time, bowed down and wor- 
shipped the youngster whom it had 
fallen to her lot to protect. 

By the time that Sally arrived at 
these conclusions with respect to 
her treasure-baby, her brother had 
recovered from his delirium, and 
once more took his place among 
the residents of Rosemary Lane, 
evincing, for the present, no in- 











clination to play truant again. Re- 
lieved from the care of nursing him 
to health, Mrs. Chandler turned 
her attention to her more imme- 
diate household cares and duties. 
Dr. Lyon’s prediction concern- 
ing her husband seemed likely to 
be fulfilled, and his condition be- 
came so desperate that the doctor 
strongly advised he should be sent 
to the hospital. This, with some 
difficulty, was accomplished, and 
Mrs. Chandler now began to con- 
sider how she should live. She 
was in debt and behind-hand with 
her rent; her son, working from 
necessity, earned in a vagrant way 
as much as would keep him, and 
no more; clearly, then, she could 
not afford to saddle herself with 
such a responsibility as Sally’s 
treasure-baby. The child must find 
a home elsewhere. It is necessary 
to explain that no Christian name 
had been found for the child; Sally 
called her Baby, and the others 
followed suit. 

The influence which Baby had 
exercised over Ned Chandler during 
his fever continued in a smaller 
degree after his recovery. He took 
a strange pleasure in the society of 
the child, and exhibited so marked 
a partiality for her that the impres- 
sion among the neighbours that he 
was her father gained strength. But 
upon being questioned on the mat- 
ter; he denied it distinctly. ‘She’s 
no child of mine,’ he said roughly, 
and called his mother to prove it. 
Then the true story became known 
—to the displeasure of the Rose- 
mary Lane folk, who, by a singular 
process of reasoning, considered 
themselves injured because the ro- 
mance was stripped from the his- 
tory. Baby’s beauty alone pre- 
vented her from being looked upon 
with disfavour. 

As the dayswent by, Mrs. Chand- 
ler found it a harder and harder 
task to live, and but for the kind- 
ness of the neighbours to Sally and 
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Baby, the children would have often 
gone to bed with empty stomachs. 
Looking about for a friend in her 
distress, Mrs. Chandler thought of 
Dr. Lyon, and consulted him, 
with a vague hope that he might 
be able to assist her. He was a 
practical man, and was in the habit 
of being consulted by his humble 
patients on knotty points outside 
the scope of his professional duties. 
He listened patiently and kindly 
to Mrs. Chandler’s story. 

‘ Let us look the matter straight 
in the face,’ he said, when she had 
concluded ; ‘I can tell you of some- 
thing that might be made to suit 
you. But there is a difficulty in 
the way.’ 

* What difficulty ? she asked. 

* You shall find that out for your- 
self,’ he answered. ‘ We must first 
see how the ground lies. You have 
no resources—no money, I mean.’ 

‘None,’ she sighed. 

* Your husband is in the hospital, 
and there is no saying how long it 
will be before he comes out. I 
should say that if even he does 
come out, which is doubtful, he 
will be no longer able to work.’ 

There was nocruel delicacy about 
Dr. Lyon; he knew the class he 
ministered for, and he invariably 
spoke plainly, and to the point, 
and always with kindness. 

Mrs. Chandler nodded a mourn- 
ful assent. 

‘Your furniture has been seized 
for rent, and you have no home— 
to speak of.’ 

Mrs. Chandler nodded again. 

‘And,’ he continued, ‘ it is clear- 
ly a necessity that you must live. 
Listen to this letter.’ 

He read to her a letter from a 
country union, forty miles from 
London, which wanted a matron, 
without encumbrance ; residence 
and rations free; wages, 18/. per 
annum. 

‘I think I have sufficient ‘influ- 
ence to obtain the situation for 
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you,’ said Dr. Lyon. ‘You are 
a kind woman, and I can recom- 
mend you.’ 

Hope lighted up Mrs. Chand- 
ler’s face—for one moment only. 

‘It’s forty miles away,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘That is nothing,’ observed Dr. 
Lyon. 

‘And without encumbrance,’ she 
said ; ‘that means children. There’s 
Sally.’ 

‘The difficulty I referred to,’ said 
Dr. Lyon; ‘and upon that I can- 
not advise you. Go home, and 
sleep upon it, and give me your 
answer the day after to-morrow.’ 

She thanked him, and walked 
slowly out of his consulting room, 
which was about as large as a pill- 
box ; but returned within five mi- 
nutes to ask him how much a 
week eighteen pounds a year would 
give her. 

‘Seven shillings,’ he replied. 

Mrs. Chandler went home filled 
with sorrowful contemplation by 
this sad crisis in her life; she had 
no thought of sleeping upon the 
proposition made by Dr. Lyon, 
as he advised. It was rather 
to adopt his first expedient, of 
looking the matter straight in the 
face. To part from Sally would be 
like tearing a string from her heart ; 
but if it was for the child’s good! 
——Yet even if she could calmly 
contemplate the separation, and 
calmly resolve upon it, where could 
she place the child? There was the 
practical difficulty, in the solution 
ef which she played no direct part. 

So entirely occupied had Sally 
been with her duties as Little Mo- 
ther, that since her first introduc- 
tion to the reader she had not 
fainted dead away, as her wont 
and seemingly her pleasure were. 
But while the conversation between 
the mother and Dr. Lyon was 
proceeding, Sally once more in- 
dulged, and swooned off suddenly 
and unexpectedly. There were 
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only herself and her baby-charge 
present, and they were sitting on 
the floor in the one room to which 
Mrs. Chandler was now reduced. 
It was evening, and dusk, and the 
baby-child, naturally supposing that 
Sally had gone to sleep, crawled 
close to the insensible form of her 
friend and protector, and placing 
her face upon Sally’s breast, fell 
asleep also. In this position Mrs. 
Chandler found them when she 
arrived home. 

Her first impression was that 
they were asleep, but she was soon 
undeceived. The baby, when the 
woman raised her from the ground, 
awoke and cried; and Mrs. Chand- 
ler knew instinctively that the little 
creature was crying for food. But 
Sally did not stir when her mother 
raised and shook her. Then the 
mother, rushing to a despairing 
conclusion, wrung her hands, and 
moaned that her child had died of 
starvation. What extravagance of 
emotion she might have exhibited 
in her grief it is hard to say ; but 
a slight movement from the child 
assured her that she was mistaken 
in her impression. She ran hur- 
riedly back to Dr. Lyon, and 
begged him to come and see Sally 
immediately. 

‘It is only one of the old attacks,’ 
he said to the grief-stricken mother, 
as they stood together by the poor 
bed on which the children were 
lying, ‘but brought about now by 
a different cause. See, she is sen- 
sible now. Sally, can you hear 
me?’ 

Sally, feeling for her baby-trea- 
sure, sighed a monosyllable in 
reply. Her arms clasped her 
Baby, and, closing her eyes, she 
would have relapsed into insen- 
sibility but that Dr. Lyon prevent- 
ed her. 

* Now, Sally,’ he said, not allow- 
ing her to be still for a moment, 
‘ what is the matter with you ?” 

‘I am hungry,’ moaned Sally ; 
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‘and so is Baby. We've only hada 
slice of bread between us to-day.’ 

Dr. Lyon looked at the mother’s 
white face, and bit his lips hard. 

‘Do not leave the children,’ he 
said ; ‘I will send in some medicine 
in five minutes.’ 

The medicine duly arrived in the 
shape of a four-pound loaf of bread, 
a small pat of butter, a two-ounce 
packet of tea, and a little sugar. 
On the loaf of bread was stuck an 
apothecary’s label, with the written 
inscription, ‘ To be taken at once, 
with a cup of hot tea.’ The mother 
burst into tears, and set about pre- 
paring the medicine for the chil- 
dren. But Dr. Lyon had forgot- 
ten that to make hot tea a fire 
was necessary. Mrs. Chandler had 
no coals. There was nothing of 
value in the room, and there was 
no time to lose. She stood by the 
cold empty grate, considering for 
a moment. Her eyes fell upon 
her wedding-ring. It was all of 


the world’s goods she had remain- 


ing. A melancholy freak it was 
that induced her to creep to Sally’s 
side, and say, 

‘Sally, I’m going to make you 
some nice tea, and good Dr. Lyon 
has sent you some nice bread and 
butter.’ 

‘ Oh,’ replied Sally, in a whisper, 
‘I’m so glad—so glad! Make 
haste, mother, make haste! You 
don’t know how hungry we are.’ 

‘I must run out and get some 
coals, dear child,’ said the mother. 
‘You'll lay still, won’t you?’ 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘Kiss this, my dear,’ said the 
mother, with a sob, placing the 
wedding-ring to Sally’s lips. 

Sally, without any understanding 
of her mother’s meaning, kissed the 
ring, and then kissed her mother, 
whose tears bathed her neck. 

‘Don’t cry, mother,’ said Sally, 
‘it ain’t your fault, is it?” 

‘ Heaven knowsit ain’t, mysweet,’ 
replied the mother; and with a 
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heart made lighter by Sally’s em- 
brace ran out, and soon returned 
with wood and coals. 

That night Sally, lying awake, 
but supposed to be asleep, over- 
heard a full account of her mother’s 
troubles, as they were related to 
the brother who had brought this 
trouble upon them. Mrs. Chand- 
ler did not reproach her boy, being 
indeed utterly blind to his faults ; 
and she confided in him only be- 
cause she yearned for sympathy 
and counsel. He was ready enough 
with both —with heartless sym- 
pathy and empty counsel—devour- 
Ing a great part of the loaf of bread, 
as he bestowed them after the 
fashion of his nature, and greedily 
drinking the tea which his mother 
poured out for him with ready 
hand and loving heart. 

‘And you think I had better 
accept the situation, Dick, if I can 
get it? 

‘I don’t see what else is to be 
done,’ said Dick ; ‘/’ve got nothing.’ 

‘I know that, I know that,’ in- 
terrupted the mother tenderly, ‘ or 
you would never see us want.’ 

‘Of course I wouldn't,’ replied 
the lovely lad, in a whining tone ; 
‘but luck’s against me—it’s been 
against me all my life!’ 

‘It'll turn one day, Ned, you 
see if it won't,’ said the mother, 
gazing, from force of habit, with 
infatuation, at the mole on his tem- 
ple ; ‘and then when you're a rich 
man you'll take care of your poor 
mother, whose heart is almost 
broken at the thought of parting 
from her children, won’t you, Ned?” 

The piteous words and the more 
piteous tone in which they were 
uttered elicited from the vagabond 
son nothing but a sulky promise— 
as intangible as the air into which 
it was breathed—that when he was 
a rich man, he wouldn’t forget the 
mother that bore him. 

* It must be done, then,’ sighed 
Mrs. Chandler; ‘ there’s no help 
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for it. But where am I to put 
Sally ?- Who’s to look after her ?” 

Ned shrugged his shoulders. 

‘If one of the neighbours ’d take 
her,’ continued Mrs. Chandler, ‘till 
luck turns, Dr. Lyon says he 
could get me the situation. Eight- 
een pounds a year is seven shil- 
lings a week, Dick. I could give 
half of that, three-and-sixpence a 
week, for her keep. It might be 
managed that way.’ 

‘ Half of eighteen pound,’ grum- 
bled Ned, ‘is nine pound. If I 
had nine pound, I could make my 
fortune.’ 

‘Whatever I can spare you shall 
have, Dick. But Sally comes first. 
She’s not old enough to look after 
herself, and she’s a girl, remember.’ 

Which had no other effect upon 
Ned than to make him wish Ae was 
a girl, for girls always had the best 
of everything, and he couldn’t 
be worse than he was—an uncon- 
sciously-uttered truism, of which 
he did not see the point. They 
stopped up talking for an hour 
longer, and by midnight the room 
was quiet and dark. Mrs. Chandler 
did not sleep; she lay awake all 
the night, thinking of the sad 
change in her fortunes which was 
about to take place. 





CHAPTER X. 


INTRODUCING SETH DUMBRICK, 
THE COBBLER. 


SALLY, walking about the streets 
the next morning, with her baby in 
her arms, was aware that a cri- 
tical change in her prospects was 
impending, a change which threat- 
ened to separate her and the child 
who was now part of her life; and 
as far as such a mite as she can be 
said to determine, she resolved that 
such a separation should never take 
place. 

How to prevent the catastrophe? 
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This was the problem which was 
vexing Sally’s mind. The practical 
solutions which occurred to her 
were to hide, or to run away. She 
adopted the latter, and set off walk- 
ing at as good a pace as her little 
legs could achieve. But Sally was 
not strong, and the child she car- 
ried was no light weight for one of 
her tender years to bear, and be- 
fore she had extricated herself from 
the labyrinth of courts, alleys, and 
narrow streets which intersected 
Rosemary Lane she was exhausted. 
Leaning against the wall, she look- 
ed up to the sky with a sad and 
weary face. She had never for- 
gotten the beautiful dream she had 
dreamt on the night of her brother’s 
return, and it now recurred to her, 
bringing with it a dim hope that 
something wondrous might happen 
to aid her in her difficulty. Ifshe 
had been acquainted with the his- 
tory of Jack and his Beanstalk, she 
would have audibly wished for a 
tree—up which she could climb 
into a kinder land than Rosemary 
Lane. But no miracle brought light 
to Sally’s troubled soul, and her 
lofty aspirations found vent only in 
the words, 

‘Oh, dear! I am tired and hun- 
gry, and I think I'll go back. Eh, 
baby ?” 

‘Iss,’ baby replied, which it may 
be remarked isthe firstword spoken 
in this story by its heroine. 

Fortified by baby’s acquiescence, 
Sally retraced her steps, the baby 
becoming heavier every moment. 
So heavy at length, that Sally paused 
to rest, and put the baby down on 
a doorstep, to relieve her tired arms. 
As she stooped, her eyes fell on an 
upturned face, the sudden revela- 
tion of which caused the colour 
to rush into Sally’s white cheeks, 
and her heart to beat violently. 

She had halted immediately be- 
fore a cobbler’s stall, and the face 
she saw as she set the baby down 
was that of Seth Dumbrick, the 
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cobbler—no other, indeed, than 
the»cobbler who. in Sally’s dream 
had appeared to her in the clouds, 
mending boots and shoes for the 
angels. Here was the realisation 
of Sally’s dim hope. Fancies of 
grand processions and magic trees 
and angels in the clouds thronged 
her mind, revolving around two 
central figures—the sweet figure of 
her beautiful child, and the strange 
one of this queer-looking cobbler 
whose chin had not met razor’s 
edge for a week. 

Seth Dumbrick, observing Sally’s 
agitation, and also attracted by the 
circumstance of a pretty little child 
lying immediately before his stall, 
paused in his work, and spoke to 
Sally. She did not hear the words, 
but the tone of the man was kind, 
and that was sufficient to give 
colour to her hope. 

*O Mr. Dumbrick,’ she exclaim- 
ed, pressing her hands to her breast, 
and gazing upon the cobbler with 
eyes open to their fullest extent. 
‘It was you I dreamt of—it was 

you |’ 

‘ Ah, Sally,’ was Seth Dumbrick’s 
calm comment, ‘it was me you 
dreamt of, eh? What sort of a 
dream ?” 

‘Oh,’ cried Sally, ‘so good—so 
beautiful ! 

‘ Ah,’ he observed, with a slight 
flash of humour in his great gray 
eyes, ‘was I dressed in silk stock- 
ings and a gold-laced hat ?” 

‘Better than that—better than 
that!’ cried Sally eagerly. 

Some element of unlooked-for 
earnestness in Sally’s manner at- 
tracted the man still closer to her. 

‘Tell us the dream,’ said he. 

Sally gave him a practical reply. 
‘I am se tired, and so hungry! And 
so’s my baby.’ 

Seth’s eyes wandered to the baby, 
who was staring at him solemnly. 
Seth stared back, without in the 
slightest degree disturbing the fixed 
solemnity of the baby’s gaze. 


‘Yours? gravely questioned 
Seth of Sally. 

‘Mine,’ as gravely answered 
Sally, with an emphatic nod. 

A smile passed over the cobbler’s 
lips. His stall was curiously built 
in front of a flight of steps leading 
down to a cellar, in which he lived, 
and as he sat at work on his plat- 
form, his face was almost ona level 
with the pavement. Now, as Sally 
made reference to her tired and 
hungry condition, she peered into 
this cellar. It was dark and safe. 
If she and her baby could hide 
there, no one in the world would 
be able to separate them. 

‘May I come in?’ she begged. 

‘Come along,’ said Seth. 

There was room on the platform 
for the children, and Sally, with 
her baby, joyfully squeezed in, and 
nestled in the corner, where they 
could see and be seen by the cob- 
bler, but were almost quite hidden 
from the passers-by in the street. 
Seth Dumbrick then, reaching out 
his hand, opened a little cupboard 
on his right, and taking from it a 
loaf of bread, cut two thick slices, 
over which he spread a careful layer 
of dripping from a yellow basin. 
Sprinkling these liberally with salt, 
he gave them to the children, and 
proceeded with his work while they 
ate. 

Every movement he made was 
watched with admiration by Sally, 
and the disclosure of the cupboard 
containing food was to her some- 
thing almost magical. 

Seth Dumbrick was a character 
in the neighbourhood. A silent, 
observant man, with no particular 
vice except those of being a bache- 
lor and not being partial to women 
folk, he worked in his stall from 
morning to night, and his prices 
were so reasonable and his work so 
good that he was never allowed to 
be idle. Not a person in Rose- 
mary Lane was on visiting terms 
with him, and the children, as they 
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passed and repassed, were in the 
habit of casting longing looks into 
the dark shadows of the cellar 
which had never yet received a 
guest, and which was popularly sup- 
posed to contain rare and precious 
deposits. The circumstance of his 
having been seen at various times 
carrying bottles and jars with living 
creatures in them imparted an ad- 
ditional interest to his habitation. 
He was never seen in a public- 
house or a place of worship. There 
was once a story current of his hav- 
ing been visited by a Minister of 
the Church, who was concerned 
about Seth Dumbrick’s soul. The 
story ran that the Minister used 
very strong persuasion to induce 
Seth to come to church, and that 
Seth flatly refused, and justified his 
refusal. Thereupon they became 
entangled in tough argument, the 
one standing outside in the street, 
flushed and excited, the other sit- 
ting calmly on his stool, hammering 
away at a shoe as the knotty points 
were discussed ; and it was under- 
stood that Seth Dumbrick had not 
the worst of the argument. In a 
general way the female residents in 
Rosemary Lane had long ago decid- 
ed that Seth had been crossed in 
love, and that this was the reason 
of his living the life of a hermit. 
Seth never contradicted this ru- 
mour, and it grew to be believed 
in 


Everything in Seth Dumbrick’s 
face was on a grand scale; there 


was not a mean feature in it. His 
lips were full and powerful, his nose 
was large and of a good shape, his 
great gray eyes had in them a light 
and depth which were not easily 
fathomed, and but for his forehead, 
which hung over his eyebrows like 
a precipice, he would have been a 
well-looking man. But this fore- 
head was of so monstrous a bulk 
that it engrossed the attention of 
the observer, and except to those 
with keen and penetrative insight, 
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destroyed all harmony of feature in 
the face of the man. His flesh was 
not over clean ; his hands were as 
hard as horn; he had a week’s 
bristles on his chin, and an old red 
nightcap on his head. 

Before the children had finished 
their slices of bread-and-dripping, 
Seth, bending forward, took Sally’s 
boots from her feet, and examined 
them. They were in sad need of 
repair, and without a word, Seth 
began to patch and hammer away 
atthem. Sally’s eyes glistened with 
grateful pleasure. 

‘And now about that dream 
of your’n, Sally,’ said Seth Dum- 
brick, as Sally, after partaking of 
the last mouthful of bread, wiped 
her lips with her hand. ‘I didn’t 
have a gold-laced hat and silk 
stockings on ?” 

‘Oh, no,’ replied Sally, screwing 
up her lips. 

‘What did I have on, then ?” 

‘ Nothing.’ 

Seth stared and laughed. 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Only what you’ve got on now,’ 
said Sally. 

‘That’s better,’ observed Seth, 
‘and properer.’ 

‘ And you was setting on a stool, 
mending shoes—as you're doing 
now.’ 

‘Well, that’s not much of a 
dream, Sally. You could dream 
that dream over again this minute, 
with your eyes wide open.’ 

‘No, I couldn’t—no, I couldn’t? 
protested Sally, with a vigorous 
shake of her head. ‘You don’t 
know !’ 

‘Well, go on ; I was setting here 
mending shoes P 

‘No, no,’ interrupted Sally, ‘ you 
wasn’t setting here.’ 

‘Where, then ?” 

‘There! said Sally, pointing 
with her finger upwards to the sky. 

‘There echoed Seth, with a 
startled look, following the line of 
Sally’s finger. 
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‘ And angels was flying all about 
you, and you was mending their 
shoes.’ 


And then Sally related the whole 
of her dream, as circumstantially as 
it was in her power to do. The 
narration occupied some time, and 
at its conclusion, Sally’s face was 
red with excitement, and an expres- 
sion of interest was in Seth Dum- 
brick’s features. 

‘And I was putting a pair of 
shining slippers on the feet of this 
little thing,’ he said, taking the 
baby in his arms. ‘I didn’t know 
you had a little sister, Sal.’ 

‘I ain’t got none; she ain’t my 
sister—she’s my baby.’ 

Seth Dumbrick, holding himself 
aloof from his neighbours, and not 
being given to idle chatterings, 
knew none of the particulars of the 
child’s introduction to Rosemary 
Lane, and he now learnt them for 
the first time from Sally’s lips. 

‘A foundling she is,’ he said, look- 
ing with interest upon the child. 
*She’s a beauty, Sally.’ 

‘She's the beautifullest there ever 
was.’ 

‘ That’s putting it strong, but she 
is a pretty little creature. Poor 
little castaway ! 

‘She wasn’t dressed like this 
when she first come,’ said Sally. 

‘No! How, then?’ 

‘She had nice things, better than 
I ever seed.’ 

‘What's become of ’em ?” 

‘Pawnbroker’s,’ tersely replied 
Sally. 

‘Ah! and you've no idea who 
or where the pretty little creature’s 
mother is?” 

‘She never had a mother.’ 

‘That’s new, but not quite ac- 
cording to nature, Sally. A mother 
she must have had.’ 

‘No; she had a ma, but no 
mother. I knew she wasn’t like 
us the first moment I ever see her. 
That was the night brother Ned 
come home, and me and baby went 
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to bed together. Then I dreamed 
that beautiful dream of you and 
the angels. Wasn't it a beautiful 
dream ?” 

‘It was a fine dream, Sally, a 
rare fine dream! Angels! and 
Seth Dumbrick a-working for ‘em ! 
that’s the finest part of it. Seth 
Dumbrick setting in the sky, with 
angels a-begging of him to mend 
their shoes! and I'll do it too— 
when I get there. I'll set up asa 
cobbler in the clouds, and ’ll make 
my fortune. Ha, ha,ha! Sally, go 
on dreaming like that, and some- 
thing ’ll come of it.’ 

‘What ‘ll come of it? asked 
literal Sally. 

Seth Dumbrick rubbed his chin 
with hishorny hand. The bristles 
were so strong, and his hand was 
so hard, that the action produced 
a rasping sound, such as the rub- 
bing of sand-paper produces. 

‘There was a woman once, and 
her name was Southcott—Joanna 
Southcott it was. Now she was a 
poor woman, too, as you'll be.’ 

Sally nodded. It cannot with 
truth be said that she had ever be- 
stowed the slightest thought upon 
the matter, but if she had made 
it the subject of the most serious 
contemplation she could have had 
no other expectation than that of 
a certainty she would be a poor 
woman all her life. 

‘She had dreams, and prophe- 
sied. She dreamt of angels and 
the devil, and had a fight with the 
devil.’ 

‘Did she run away from him, 
and did he run after her?’ inquired 
Sally, almost breathless with excite- 
ment, for in her mind at that mo- 
ment the devil stood for the new 
tenant who, in her own dream, had 
tried to destroy her treasure-baby. 

‘ That's not told,’ answered Seth 
Dumbrick. 

‘But she beat him!’ suggested 
Sally, with her little hands tightly 
clasped. 
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‘She beat him bad, ‘did Joanna. 
My mother—she was a Devonshire 
woman, Sal, like Joanna—believed 
in her, and so did a heap of others. 
And now I come to think of it,’ 
said Seth, with a musing glance at 
the pretty child lying on his leather 
apron, ‘there’s something strange 
in Joanna Southcott’s name coming 
into my head in this way. For, 
you see, Sal, when Joanna was an 
old woman, she gave out that she 
was going to be brought to bed 
with a Prince of Peace; but she 
never was, more’s the pity, for 
that’s the very Prince the world 
wants, and never yet’s been able 
to get. She used to go into trances, 
used Joanna, and prophesy.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Sally. 

‘About’em? Well, there was so 
many of ’em. She was always at it.’ 

‘What's trances? asked Sally, 
with feverish anxiety ; ‘and what’s 
prophecy ” 

‘Well, Joanna ’d be setting as 
‘you're a-setting now, when all 
at once she'd go off—fall back or 
forward like, insensible. That ’d 
be a trance. Then she’d dream 
something. Then she’d come to, 
and tell what she dreamt. That'd 
be a prophecy.’ 

‘JZ do that!’ cried Sally, in a 
fever of excitement. ‘/ fall back 
and faint dead away—dead away ! 
For a long time. And I don't 
know nothing that oes on all the 
time. Oh, my! But I ain't begun 
to prophesy yet, that I knows on. 
Tell me, what zs prophecy ?’ 

‘Something that comes true, or 
is likely to come true. That's pro- 
phecy. Now, here and there your 
dream’s a good deal like some 

of Joanna’s dreams. She was a 
prophetess ; my mother had some 
of her writings. Fine writings, Sal, 
promising fine things. You look 
out, Sally. You keep on dream- 
ing, and fainting dead away, and 
some day perhaps you'll prophesy.’ 
Sally nodded. Her eyes were 
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: full of fire, her little lips were parted 
in wonder, and in her childish mind 
strange and yearning hopes and 

‘cunning designs were beginning to 
Stir. 

‘That dream of your’n,’ pro- 
ceeded Seth Dumbrick, in all earn- 
estness, ‘ might signify something. 
There’s a mighty deal in it to an 
understanding mind. If you was 
older than you are, Sally, I’d ask 
you to commence and prophesy.’ 

Sally answered by another nod. 
Indeed, fascinated by the earnest- 
ness of the speaker, no less than by 
the mystery which seemed hidden 
in his words, Sally’s head oscillated 
up and down with regular motion, 
following with ready acquiescence 
the current of Seth Dumbrick’s ut- 
terances. 

‘Other people’s had dreams,’ 
said Seth Dumbrick, ‘ that signified 
something, and led to something. 
There was Maria Marten. You 
know about her.’ 

Sally, who had seen the tragedy 
of Maria Marten, or the Murder 
at the Red Barn, enacted at a penny 
show, replied eagerly, ‘I’ve seed 
her! ‘and I’ve seed the pickaxe— 
and the grave—and the blood ” 

‘That all come of a dream. A 
mole-catcher her father was, and 
she was a fine young woman. The 
girl goes away from home one fine 
day, dressed up in man’s clothes. 
She’s got a sweetheart, and she’s 
going to meet him to be married. 
Bat.mstead of taking her to church 
her sweetheart takes her to the Red 
Barn, and shoots her. Nowit was 
a year afterwards that ‘Maria ap- 
pears to her mother in a dream—’ 

‘ Yes, yes!’ cried Sally. ‘Dressed 
in a*‘white bedgownd. She was at 
the show.’ 

‘ —and says that she’s murdered, 
and buried in the Red Barn. Well, 
the mother tells her dream, and 
the people laugh at her. But the 
ghost comes to her a second time 
the next night, and a third time the 
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next, and then the mother won’t be 
‘denied. They go to the Red Barn, 
and there they find Maria, done up 
in a sack, and buried under the 
floor. Every word of it is as true 
as true can be. Now,’ said Seth, 
graciously and condescendingly, as 
though he were about to present 
Sally with a large piece of plum- 
ccake, ‘T'll tell you something that 
I wouldn’t tell to everybody. I saw 
‘that man hung.’ 

Sally gazed at him with eyes 
' dilated to their fullest extent. Seth 
Dumbrick, gratified at this exhibi- 
‘tion of interest, moistened his 
thumb. 

‘I was there, and saw him hung. 

‘Corder his name was, and it’s— 
ah, it's twenty odd year ago. I was 
a young man then, and I went to 
all the executions.’ 

‘Why ? inquired Sally, without 
any special reason for asking ; add- 
ing as an after-thought, ‘ Was they 
nice ? 

Seth Dumbrickrasped his bristly 
chin again with his horny hands. 

‘Can’t exactly say why,’ he 
honestly answered. ‘They wasn’t 
particularly nice,-but there was a 

‘relish in ’’em. I’ve seen seven men 

in a string. I can see ’em now, 
all of a row.’ 

Staring into space upon this 
gloomy imagining, Seth Dumbrick 
paused a sufficient time to see the 
black caps drawn over the faces of 
the doomed men, and the ropes 
adjusted. Which being done, and 
the men disposed of, he resumed 
the former topic. 

‘Then there was other dreams. 
Here’s one. Two men work in a 
brewery. One kills the other, and 
heaves the body into the fire under 
the boiling vat, where it’s burned 
into smoke and ashes. No one 
knows what’s been done, and the 
story runs that the murdered man’s 
been drownded. The murderer 
goes to another town, and lives 
there. Now, then. <A matter of 
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seven years afterwards the murder- 
er’sback again, and gets work imme- 
diate in the same brewery. The 
first night of his return he goes to 
bed, and begins to speak in his 
sleep. Another man’s abed in 
the same room with him, and that 
man’s awake. “Yes,” says the 
murderer in his sleep, “it’s just 
seven year ago since I did it.” The 
other man, in a kind of careless 
way, says, “ What did you dosseven 
year ago >” Upon that, the murderer 
gets out of bed, and crawls about 
the room. Then stops still, all of 
a sudden. Then stands straight up. 
Then draws an imaginary knife. 
Then stabsanimaginaryman. Stabs 
him once, twice, three times. Then 
stops and listens. Then creeps 
back to bed. All this the workman 
that’s awake sees, because the 
moon is shining into the room, and 
it’s all so plain that he can’t hardly 
mistake what it means; but to make 
sure, he says “ What was his 
name?” and the murderer men- 
tions the name of the man who was 
supposed to be drownded seven 
year ago. “ Did you kill him?” he 
asks. “I did,” says the murderer. 
* What did you dowith the body?” 
he asks again. “I put it,” says 
the murderer in his sleep, “into 
the fire under the vat.” That was 
enough. The next day he was 
taken in charge, and was so worked 
upon that he confessed, and was 
hung.’ 

Seth Dumbrick related this story 
so dramatically that Sally thought 
it as good as a play, quite as good 
as the Murder at the Red Barn, 
which she had seen at the penny 
show. 

‘Did you see Aim ‘hung?’ she 
inquired. 

‘No; it was done in a foreign 
country, and I missed him. You 
see, Sally, dreams are significant 
things sometimes. I don’t know 
what the world ’d do without ‘em. 
There’s the Bible—what ‘d the 
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Bible be without dreams and 
visions? Did you ever hear of 
Pharer ?” 

‘No; was he a relation of 
Joanna’s ? 

‘Pharer was a king, oneo’ them 
kings that you see in the British 
Museum done up in bundles. He 
was a Bible man, and had dreams. 
Then there was Daniel, and all the 
other prophets—they was always 
having dreams. I tell you what, 
Sally. If it wasn’t for dreams, 
there would never have been any 
prophets. There are your shoes— 
when you're a grown-up woman, 
you can pay me for mending ’em.’ 

Sally murmured her thanks, and 
leant forward to put them on. Seth 
Dumbrick was also bending for- 
ward, and in the act, the precipice 
of his forehead loomed ominously 
over Sally, as though it were about 
to fall upon her. Now, whether it 
was from some fantastic fear of the 
occurrence of such a catastrophe, 
or from her own weak condition, 
or from the excitement of her mind 
produced by the strange stories 
narrated by Seth Dumbrick, Sally, 
as the cobbler leant over her, gave 
a sigh, and sank to the ground, 
with her shoes in her hand. 

Somewhat perplexed by the 
novelty of the situation, Seth Dum- 
brick raised Sally without exactly 
knowing what to do with her. The 
child’s eyes were closed, and she 
made no movement or response to 
his inquiries as to what was the 
matter with her. Every moment 
adding to the embarrassment of 
the situation, and reflecting grimly 
upon what the neighbours might 
think if they happened to discover 
him with Sally’s dark, passive face 
lying against his knee, Seth Dum- 
brick,with a wry expression, decided 
that the best and most humane 
plan would be to carry Sally down 
to his cellar, and there wait for her 
recovery. He carried her down, 
not without tenderness, and then 
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returned for the baby, whom he 
placed on the ground by Sally’s 
side. 

During the short time that Sally 
was left to herself it might not 
have been quite a matter of the 
imagination for an observer—had 
one been present—to fancy that 
she raised her eyelids cautiously 
and cunningly, and looked about 
her timidly and palpitatingly. But 
no observer was by, and the cellar 
was in darkness; and besides, if 
any clear testimony were required 
upon the point, it could have been 
found in Sally’s condition when 
Seth Dumbrick returned with the 
baby. She lay with closed eyes, and 
with apparently as little life in her 
as a stone. 

The cellar, as has been said, was 
in darkness, and only to one ac- 
customed to the gloom could the 
objects it contained be seen. But 
Seth had lived in the place for 
years, and therefore was familiar 
with every square inch of it, and 
from long custom his sight had 
accommodated itself to the sha- 
dows by which he loved—for he 
was by no means an unhappy man 
—to be surrounded. He madeno 
attempt to light a candle; as Sally 
lay before him, he could see her 
face distinctly, and required none. 

‘I'd best bathe her head with 
water,’ he muttered; ‘it "ll liven 
her up.’ 

Taking a cup, he dipped it into 
what looked like a large glass tank, 
and withdrew it full of water. As 
he raised it from the surface, a 
stickleback leapt from the cup, and 
fell, with a little plash, into the 
tank. Seth, peering into the cup, 
inserted his fingers, and lifted out 
two water-beetles, which he de- 
posited in the tank. Then he knelt 
by Sally, and laved her face. 

Seth Dumbrick was a bachelor 
of fifty years of age, with no ties of 
kindred, and desiring none as it 
seemed, but not entirely without 
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companionship. He was the pos- 
sessor of an aquarium, constructed 
by himself, having in its centre a 
device in rocks, and with weeds, 
lilies, and what water-plants were 
in season, floating on the surface 
through the whole of the year. In 
the aquarium was a strange collec- 
tion of fish and reptiles, comprising 
gold and silver fish, sticklebacks, sil- 
ver pike, water worms and beetles, 
and as many varieties as Seth could 
gather and purchase of the fantastic 
Salamander. Of a certain species 
of this family of Salamandride, 
with large lustrous yellow spots and 
stripes which Seth claimed to come 
from Japan, and which he called 
his water-leopards, Seth was par- 
ticularly proud. The rocks in the 
centre of the aquarium came sheer 
out of the water to suit the habits 
of those of his creatures amphibi- 
ously inclined, and it was from this 
aquarium he drew the water to 
restore Sally to consciousness. 

But Sally’s attack was one of the 
most obstinate nature, and she 
showed no signs ofrecovery. The 
more Seth bathed her face and 
head the more insensible she ap- 
peared to become, and Seth, not 
being accustomed to such ‘tant- 
rums,’ as he called them, was 
doubtful, after a great exercise of 
patience, whether he was adopting 
the proper means for the recovery 
of the patient. And in a little 
while he was sensible of a creeping 
fear that Sally had taken her de- 
parture from this world of trouble 
to one where trouble was not 
known. ‘But that can’t be,’ he 
murmured, as he placed his ear to 
her bosom, ‘for her heart’s beat- 
ing.’ 

It was beating, and very violently 
for a child in Sally’s weak condition. 
Seth questioned of himself whether 
it was natural that the hearts of 
persons who were in the habit of 
falling into trances should beat so 
loudly as Sally’s heart was beating 
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now, and while he was considering 
the knotty pointin silent perplexity, 
Sally’s eyelids where cautiously 
raised, and she strove to pierce the 
darkness which surrounded her. 
She saw nothing, not even the eyes 
of Seth Dumbrick, which were fixed 
upon hers, in close observance. 

‘Sally !’ called Seth, relieved at 
this sudden recovery. 

Sally’s eyelids were immediately 
closed, and from Sally’s lips came 
no reply. Seth waited and watched 
for two or three minutes, but Sally 
was still unconscious. Then Seth, 
with somewhat of a demonstrative 
noise, walked towards the steps 
which led to daylight and the 
world, and instantly walked back 
to Sally’s side on tiptoe, so softly 
and noiselessly that the most timid 
mouse might have been deceived. 
Sally again opened her eyes, and 
this time she slightly raised herself 
from the ground. 

‘Sally ! again called Seth. 

Sally hastily resumed her recum- 
bent position, and was dumb. An 
expression of comic amusement 
stole into Seth’s face. He went to 
the aquarium, and dipping in his 
cup, carefully fished up a water- 
beetle with a score of slender legs. 

‘Poor Sally! Poor little thing !’ 
murmured Seth, as he gently placed 
the water-beetle on Sally's face, 
over which it instantly began to 
crawl. 

Sally screamed loudly, and 
jumped up. Seth gave a dry laugh, 
and replaced the water-beetle in 
the aquarium. 

*Oh, oh? cried Sally. ‘Where 
am I? 

‘Don’t be frightened, Sally,’ re- 
plied Seth. ‘ You're in my cellar.’ 
‘It’s so dark ! moaned Sally. 

‘It won’t be after you’ve been 
here often,’ said Seth, in a sly tone. 
‘What's been the matter with you, 
Sal ?’ 

Sally’s answer was prompt. ‘I’ve 
been in a trance.’ 


DD 
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‘ And you've had a vision,’ sug- 


‘Yes, yes! 


gested Seth. ‘Fire away, then,’ said Seth, 
‘Oh, yes, yes,’ cried Sally. ‘How shaking with laughter. But his 
did you know ?’ laughter was noiseless, and Sally 
Seth chuckled. ‘And you're go- _ neither saw nor heard it. 
ing to prophesy,’ he said. 
[To be continued.] 
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Say, is there a rare gem on earth or above 

That can dim for a moment the crystal of love ? 
Though the emerald is green as the waves of the deep, 
Beneath it the dark hues of jealousy sleep. 


Though the ruby of passion is ruddy and bright, 
There is blood in its lustre and flame in its light ; 
And the passionless sapphire is cold in its dye, 
Though blue as the tints of the midsummer sky. 


Love smiles in the dimples that ripple the lake, 

And sighs in the breezes that steal through the brake ; 
It sleeps in the crescent, safe cradled on high, 

And twinkles all night mid the stars of the sky. 


Tis the blossom that blooms mid earth’s tumult and strife, 
The oases that smile in the desert of life ; 

*Tis the dream of a maiden, the soul of a child; 

It gladdens the weary, it softens the wild. 


’Tis the glimpse of Jehovah we see through the storm, 
The breath of the life He first breathed in our form ; 
It lives when all living has passed in decay ; 

Then yield to its pleadings, and bow to its sway. 
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Amonc the instances of modern 
iconoclasm, none is more marked 
than the tendency to let desuetude 
attach to our social festivals. Guy 
Fawkes’-day is dying out; theglories 
of bull-baiting and squibs are be- 
coming things of the past. Young 
bloods vote Christmas a bore, and 
avow their predilection fordining at 
a chop-house, or spending the day 
at Herne Bay, in order to avoid the 
domestic festival. Small boys and 
girls are getting 4/asé on the subject 
of Twelfth-night, and now there is 
imminent danger lest the time- 
honoured institution of April Fools’- 
day should share the universal 
fate and succumb to the practi- 
cal utilitarian influences of an age 
of school-boards, skating-rinks, and 
spelling-bees. What makes this 
tendency more remarkable—or, 
shall it be said? what explains it— 
is, that respect for the ecclesiastical 
calendar is in the ascendant. The 
dear old red-letter days of our boy- 
hood, with their frequent holi- 
days, seem destined to undergo 
revival. Mr. Baring-Gould has 
recently unearthed every legend 
from the Acta Sanctorum, and, put- 
ting Alban Butler’s nose completely 
out ofjoint, given us a bevy of saints 
for each day of the year in his com- 
prehensive hagiology. By all means 
let the secular keep pace with the 
sacred. Along with our Saturday 
half-holidays and Sunday out at 
aquarium, museum, or art-gallery, 
let us strike for the retention, or re- 
suscitation, if necessary, of those 
mundane red-letter days. Above 
all, let what the little boys used to 


sing, Cassandra-like, of gunpow- 
der treason and plot, apply to the 
venerable First of April, and who- 
ever was its patron saint. Like 
another Erasmus, we would cele- 
brate the Laus Stultitize, the Enco- 
mium Moriz ! 

For have we not our batch of 
big men born on this day too? 
Are we wrong in averring that 
Prince Bismarck himself is a foés- 
son d’ Avril? Certes, we would 
say, if we were inclined to make a 
villanous pun, one of the most in- 
veterate fool-makers of any age, a 
very grown-up Chatterton, Robert 
Surtees, who hoaxed Sir Walter 
Scott so beautifully in the matter 
of Border Minstrelsy, dates from 
April rst, as his natal day. Har- 
vey, who discovered the circulation 
of the blood, belongs by birth to 
the great communion and fellow- 
ship of fools. Charles St. Evre- 
mond ; Gesner, painter and poet ; 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, the 
enemy of Slave Circulars. Oh, yes, 
my masters, we are 2 very ‘con- 
siderable minority,’ as the episcopal 
bench called the calendar-keeping 
Ritualists. Gotham has no mono- 
poly of wise fools ; and to rescue a 
whole shipload from unmerited ob- 
livion was the object of the most in- 
teresting relicwhich has come down 
to us from that fertile era, the Tudor 
period, namely, Alexander Barclay’s 
Ship of Fools, It is an English 


adaptation of a German satire pub- 
lished in 1494, and acclimatised in . 
England some years later, after 
being popularised in several other 
European languages and dignified 
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—if dignity it be—by being trans- 
lated into Latin verse. It has been 
truly said, ‘ Brandt’s satire is a satire 
for all time. Embodied in the 
language of the fifteenth century, 
coloured with the habits and fash- 
ions of the times, executed after 
the manner and working of the 
period, and motived by the eager 
questioning spirit and the discon- 
tent with “ abusions” and “ folyes” 
which resulted in the Reformation, 
this satire in its morals or lessons 
is almost as applicable to the year 
of grace 1873, as to the year of 
gracelessness 1497,’—the writer 
might have said 1876, only he took 
the date at which he was writing. 
‘It never can grow old; in the 
mirror in which the men of his time 
saw themselves reflected, the men 
of all times can recognise them- 
selves ; a crew of “ able-bodied” is 
never wanting to man this old 
weather-beaten but ever seaworthy 
vessel.’ Let Plimsoll to the rescue; 
for our merchant-ship will be 
crowded indeed. 

Max Miller, in his Chips from a 
German Workshop, is even yet 
more pronounced in his eulogium. 
‘ There was room at the time,’ says 
the Professor, ‘for a work like the 
Ship of Fools. It was the first 
printed book that treated of con- 
temporaneous events and living 
persons’—said we not that your 
fools area perennial people? instead 
of old German battles and French 
knights. People are always fond 
of reading the history of their own 
times. If the good qualities of 
their age are brought out, they 
think of themselves and _ their 
friends ; if the dark features of their 
contemporaries are exhibited, they 
think of their neighbours and ene- 
mies. Now the Ship of Fools is 
just such a satire which ordinary 
people would read, and read with 
pleasure. They might feela slight 
twinge now and then, but they 
would put down the book at the 
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end, and thank God that they were 
not like other men. There is a 
chapter on Misers, and who would 
not gladly give a penny to a beg- 
gar? ‘There is a chapter on Glut- 
tony, and who was ever more than 
a little exhilarated after dinner? 
There is a chapter on Church-goers, 
and who ever went to church for 
respectability’s sake, or to show off 
a gaudy dress, &c.? The Profes- 
sor here goes a little more minutely 
than we care to quote into what he 
calls the chronique scandaleuse of 
the time. 

Well, such was the book which 
Alexander Barclay, priest, a sort of 
minor Erasmus, translated in the 
year 1509; and which, no doubt, 
did its part with those prodigiously 
popular Cod/oguies in bringing about 
what, it must never be forgotten, 
was the essentially popular move- 
mentcalled the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Satire had quite as much— 
might it not be said more ?—to do 
with this than learned folios or theo- 
logical treatises. Let those who 
question this assertion read the 
pages of even the sedate Hallam 
on the subject. The Ship of Fools 
was the Charivari, the Punch of the 
Pagan renaissance. 

It is, of course, dreadfully irre- 
verent to say so, in this connec- 
tion, but simply to read down the 
titles of the ‘ Folys,’ in the hand- 
some edition of the avis Stulti- 
era recently published by Messrs. 
Sotheran, reminds one vastly of 
Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial Philoso- 
phy. ‘Of glotons and droncardes,’ 
‘Of ryches unprofytable,’ ‘ Of su- 
perflue speche,’ ‘The sermon or 
doctryne of wisdom: have not 
these the very Martin Farquhar 
ring about them? Is it possible 
that amid these cameo portraits 
we can find any to fit ourselves or 
friends? By the way, the volumes 
are illustrated with the most Ho- 
garthian woodcuts. Shall we even 


find the counterfeit presentment of 
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our own features in these graphic 
adornments ? 

For instance, to plunge for a 
brief while, this All Fools’-day, in- 
to the chief cabin of the Navis Stul- 
torum, do ‘angels’—not the se- 
raphs, but the coins of that name 
—still ‘work wonders in Westmin- 
ster Hall’? He is speaking ‘ Of 
evyl counsellors, juges, and men of 
lawe;’ and this is how he delivers 
himself : 

‘There cursed coyne maketh the wronge 
seme right. 
The cause of him that lieth in povertye 
Hath no defence, tuycion, strength, nor 
might ; 
Suche is the olde custome of this faculte 
That colours oft cloke justice and equyte. 
None can the mater fele nor understonde 
Without the aungell be weyghty in his 
honde,’ 
But then, of course, the Sip of 
Fools was chartered ages before the 
Judicature Act was born or‘thought 
of.’ 

Could old Alexander Barclay, or 
rather his original, Sebastian Brandt, 
when the good ship Stultifera was 
Jaunched and chartered for the 
Fools’ Utopia, possibly have been 
looking forward to a recent trans- 
action in the Cambridge County 
Court, and an appeal in that same 
High Court of Judicature, when 
the one wrote and the other adopt- 
ed these words ‘ Of avaryce or co- 
vetyse and prodygalyte ’? 

‘Yet fynde I another vyce as bad as this, 
Which is the vyce of prodygalyte, 
He spendeth all in ryot and amys, 
Without all order, pursuynge povertye,’ 
Is it possible some new fool- 
making Robert Surtees has just 
put all this matter into Chatterton- 
ian English for us? Here is the 
companion-picture, from the next 
stanza : 
‘But of the covetous somewhat to say 
agayne. 
Thou art a fole (fool) thy soule to sell for 
riches, 
Or put thy body to labour or to payne, 
Thy mynde to fere, thy herte to hevy- 
nesse, 
Thou fole, thou fleest no maner cruelnesse 
So thou may get money !’,... 
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Could Alexander or Sebastian 
have had an eye proleptically on 
the Clifton case when they pen- 
ned the chapter, ‘Of talkers and 
makers of noise in the chirche’? 
‘Whiche thynke that it is no shame nor 

vylany 

Within the chirche the servyce to encomber 

With theyr lewde barkynge, roundynge, 
dyn, and cry ; 

And whyle good people ar praynge sted- 
fastly, 

Theyr herte to good, with meke mynde and 
devout, 

Such folys them let with theyr mad noy 
and shout. 

Priest though he be, Alexander 
does not expurgate passages which 
tell against his own order. He was, 
as we have said, a very Erasmus 
in the then ‘ Establishment.’ There 
is some pathos in the following la- 
ment; though, of course, the anti- 
episcopal solution of the evil, which 
comes in as a climax, 13 quite in- 
admissible : 

‘O godly order, O prestly inn 

O laudabie lyfe, wysdome, and 

Alas, why have we you put from ou 
sence, 

And you exyled with godly gravyt 

Our lvfe is now led in all eno 

And by our foly and amasyd ignoraun 

The prelates are the cause of my 
verance,’ 

The ‘angel ’—not the ecclesias- 
tical, or rather not the celestial one 
but that coined at the Mint—is 
still the explanation. ‘ Preferment’ 
had the same meaning, it seems, 
and was as vendible then as now 
‘The cause why so! 

Is in you bishoy s 
If an aungell b 
le is admyttyd 


1any prestis ! 
brokar to the 

A sad book in sober sooth, this 
Ship of Fools, brilliant as is the 
letter-press, trenchant though be 
the pictorial illustrations. Stand- 
ing midway between Chaucer and 
Spenser, the translation is 2 curt- 
osity in English literature ; but it 
is the original that is so truly ‘ not 
of an age, but for all time.’ The 
good ship Stultifera is still plying, 
still overladen. For what Utopia 
bound we know not. No Hyth- 
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lodzeus has fixed the latitude and 
longitude ofthat ideal Land of Fools, 
but the ship is plying still and laden 
to the water’s edge. Are you and 
I, reader, think we, among the pas- 
sengers this April morning in that 
same Navis Stultorum ? 

But Alexander Barclay and Se- 
bastian Brandt have beguiled us 
somewhat from our immediate pur- 
pose, which is not, be it recollected, 
to chronicle fools, though occasion- 
ally one may take a random shot 
at folly as it flies. Let it not for 
one moment be supposed that all 
those whose names occur in juxta- 
position with these previous re- 
marks are included either among 
the crew or passengers of the Ship 
of Fools. 

For instance, Mr. Cook, of Clif- 
ton, has resigned his preferment ; 
and his act in so doing is sucha 
thoroughly logical one that it would 
be hard indeed to include him in 
the great communion and fellow- 
ship, at all events on account of 
this episode in the now historic 
Clifton case. Deprived by the 
highest court of appeal of all pro- 
tection for the potentate whose 
cause he so manfully supported, 
and forced, had he retained his 
position, to administer the Com- 
munion to that sceptical gentle- 
man, Mr. Jenkins, he had, it would 
seem, but one course open to him. 
Yes; there was one other, and 
Mr. Cook tried it prior to resigna- 
tion. If Mr. Jenkins would only 
forbear to exercise his right, then 
Mr. Cook could retain his com- 
fortable position, and Mr. Jenkins 
could consent to be virtually ex- 
communicated, though declared by 
the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council of to be a notorious evil 
liver. Mr. Cook tried it on; but Mr. 
Jenkins did not quite see things in 
that light. He would assuredly 
have deserved a very prominent 
place in the Navis Stultorum if he 
had. We would have mastheaded 
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him ourselves. It is impossible to 
feel otherwise than poetically on 
such a subject; and Mr. Cook's 
resignation, coupled with its cause, 
strongly recalls to one’s mind the 
words of Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem bearing that very same title, 
‘ Resignation : 

‘There is no flock, however loved and 

tended, 
3ut one dead lamb is there ; 

There: is no household, howsoe’er de- 


fended, 
But has one vacant chair !’ 


Throughout poor Mr. Cook’s 
subsequent career, wherever his 
lot may be cast, there must ever 
hereafter be that Banquo’s chair; 
memories of the ‘dead lamb,’ and 
its immolator, Jenkins, must still 
haunt him. 

Foiled in the Folkestone ritual 
case, Mr. Ridsdale resolves on a 
course which, if it lacks the merit 
of originality, possesses the recom- 
mendation of boldness. Accord- 
ing to what may be cailed the St. 
Alban’s use (from having been 
adopted when Mr. Mackonochie 
was ‘in trouble’), the celebration 
of the Sacrament was suspended at 
Mr. Ridsdale’s church pending the 
appeal. Now, considering that, 
according to the High Church 
theory, the sacramental system is 
the very essence of the Church’s 
existence, such a proceeding either 
amounts to the extinction of the 
Church fro ¢em., or else is so illo- 
gical as well to make one think 
seriously of Alexander Barclay’s 
poem again. Of course the Thirty- 
nine Articles ‘don’t count’ with 
the Ritualists, except when con- 
venient ; but in this case they are 
very pertinent even if a trifle in- 
convenient. The description of 
the Church, according to the the- 
ory contained in number nineteen 
of these ‘forty stripes save one’ 
(as the Ritualists pleasantly term 
them), runs thus: ‘The visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation 
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of faithful men in which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments be duly ministered,’ &c. 
Pending the final decision, then, 
we must understand the Church at 
Folkestone to be not a visible but 
an invisible Church, since the Sa- 
crament is not duly ministered—in 
fact, is not ministered at all. 

Hard words, it has been said, 
break no bones; and big words do 
not of necessity make those who 
use them any bigger or those 
against whom they are levelled any 
smaller. If they possessed this 
latter qualification, Lord Penzance 
must feel very small indeed. One 
can understand Churchmen of any 
shade not liking the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act, because it 
was no doubt a measure which 
might be used against all schools, 
and be made to punish defect as 
well as excess of ritual. But now 
it is law, what is the use of blus- 
tering? The Rev. Arthur Tooth, 
of St. James’s Vicarage, Hatcham, 
Deptford, has addressed a letter to 
the Bishop of Rochester, who had 
given him notice of legal proceed- 
ings, under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, for the use of vest- 
ments, lights, the eastward posi- 
tion, and other ritual observances 
at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. The reverend gen- 
tleman says in this document that 
he knows nothing of, and cannot 
acknowledge, any authority under 
the Public Worship Regulation 
Act; that it is a measure which 
has never been accepted by the 
Church, and that it was hurriedly 
passed by the influence of the 
Bishops in a ‘ mixed Parliament of 
every possible religion, or of no 
religion, and wholly in disregard 
of a resolution of the Lower House 
of Convocation of Canterbury and 
York.’ In conclusion, Mr. Tooth 
says, ‘In reference to the papers 
I have received, and the proposed 
proceedings under the Public Wor- 
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ship Regulation Act, it may be well 
to say that I am unable to admit 
its jurisdiction. I feel it would be 
inconsistent to plead before the 
judge. I do not propose to defend 
myself, nor to obey when con- 
demned..’ 

Surely Mr. Tooth—the very 
name is suggestive—must see that 
he puts himself exactly in the posi- 
tion of Mr. William Sikes, who, no 
doubt, would feel conscientious 
scruples in accepting the law 
against burglary which was passed 
by ‘a mixed Parliament of every 
possible religion, or of no religion.’ 
Or if Mr. Sikes’s precedent dates 
back to an era in the statute-book 
when Parliament was not the mixed 
assembly it now is, gentle garrotters 
might with equal show of justice 
object to corporal punishment, be- 
cause it was enacted against them 
by a Legislature which was only 
partially Christian, in defiance of 
the expressed wish of Mr. Peter 
Taylor, and at a period of our 
national history when we were 
setting our faces strongly against 
vivisection. Can anything possibly 
be more ultra-Protestant than this 
defiance of authority, which is 
meant to be so ‘Catholic’? It is 
to out-protest Protestantism itself ; 
for, as Hallam truly says, ‘ The 
Reformation was @ change of mas- 
ters... . By what light a Pro- 
testant was to steer might be a 
problem which at that time, as 
ever since, it would perplex a 
theologian to decide ; but in prac- 
tice the law of the land, which 
established one exclusive mode of 
faith, was the only safe, as in 
ordinary circumstances it was, upon 
the whole, the most eligible guide.’ 

I have been not a little twitted 
by critics on account of the alleged 
ingenuity with which, in my charac- 
ter of a cleric, I manage to bring 
matters ecclesiastical into the social 
category. I can only plead, ‘’Tis 


my vocation, Hal,’ and fall back 
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upon my ‘instructions ;’ but Arch- 
deacon Denison is a good example 
of the reverse process. That astute 
ecclesiastic, who must be what the 
Spiritualists call a ‘ reincarnation’ 
of Laud himself, most dexterously 
makes the royal title assume an 
ecclesiastical phase. The Arch- 
deacon writes to the Zimes: ‘I 
laugh doSicrw yéAwr: at your words, 
“The Pope’s courteous contribu- 
tion to the Royal style,” as applied 
to “Defender of the Faith.” There 
is another aspect. Considering that, 
from the time when the Pope made 
his “courteous contribution,” reg- 
nante Henrico VIII, down to the 
present time, the only English 
sovereign who can be said in any 
way to have “ defended the faith ” 
was murdered on the scaffold by 
his subjects because he “‘ defended 
the faith,” the title has a good deal 
of fact and history (which is not 
always fact) tocontend with. Again, 
by a skilful elision of a comma, the 
1876 title might run—and, in the 
general breaking up of acceptance 
of “the faith” now sweeping over 
England, will probably run—in a 
few years, “‘ Defender of the Faith 
and Empress of India.” It was 
not without cause that Mr. Lowe 
asked, *“ Which faith in India?” 
It is ill playing with edge-tools. 
The whole proceeding about the 
style and title of our sovereigns 
seems, at this day especially, to be 
eminently absurd.’ 

When the Archdeacon falls back 
upon Mr. Lowe as an ally, we have 
a case not so much of ‘ breaking- 
up’ as of fusion of ‘ faiths.’ Misery 
makes strange bed-fellows ; and 
the junction of the Pharisees and 
Herodians repeats itself in history 
from time to time. But what is 
the use of appealing to history, 
seeing that the only king who de- 
fended the faith since the days of 
Henry VIII. was Charles I.? Pro- 
bably, if England were polled, there 
would be found a pretty large ma- 
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jority who would rather our sove- 
reigns did wot defend the faith after 
the Stuart fashion. 

Of all possible iconoclasts, as 
Chelsea vestry-hall could testify, 
possibly Sir Charles Dilke is about 
the most pronounced; and yet 
there are possible points of contact 
between Churchmen so advanced 
as Mr. Tooth or Archdeacon Deni- 
son and the member for Chelsea. 
Sir Charles too has been waxing 
ecclesiastical in his Recess Speeches, 
just published. Taking up his 
proverb at that same vestry-hall in 
January last, he said: 

‘The Church of England is a 
Church of compromise ; and while 
the people are strongly Protestant 
or strongly the reverse, the Church 
is neither Protestant nor Catholic, 
and condemning Rome and many 
Roman fashions, and adopting also 
many, while she dares not use the 
word “ Protestant” cither in her 
Prayer-book or in her Articles, 
has lost her hold upon both sides. 
The Catholics are Roman or dis- 
contented Ritualists; the fervent 
Protestantism of the country is 
mainly to be found in the Dissent- 
ing ranks. Between two stools 
the Church, as an Establishment, 
must tumble to the ground, and 
find that moderation which has 
been her strength in the easy-going 
past her weakness in the active 
present.’ 

Disestablishment is the Chelsea 
member’s method for cutting the 
Gordian knot; but in a different 
direction runs the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, who has at length been 
made to speak on mundane mat- 
ters, having got his Homeric Syn- 
chronism off his mind. A gentleman 
bearing the name of Mitchell, with 
the alternative designation—self- 
adopted—of ‘One fromthe Plough,’ 
thus writes to the ex-Premier, deal- 
ing a side blowat the Establishment 
currente calamo: 

‘Permit me to say, sir, that our 
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eyes are upon you, and that it is 
our fervent prayer that you may 
speedily be made an instrument in 
the hands of God to remove this 
cruel, monstrous, crying evil—a 
State Church. We know, sir, and 
these poor men know, who are their 
enemies ; and though there are in- 
dividual clergymen who are humane 
and kind-hearted Christians, yet I 
can assure you, from an intimate 
acquaintance with a large number 
of rural parishes, that many of the 
clergy of the Established Church 
are tyrants of the worst class— 
cruel, hypocritical, selfish, and 
empty-headed. This could not 
continue if the Church were dis- 
established —if there were no“ royal 
road” to the pulpit ; for then men 
would have to preach to live, and 
would have to conciliate their pa 
ishioners, and not be their auto- 
crats. Our grand annual demon- 
stration on Ham-hill, Yeovil, 
Somerset, takes place next Whit 
Monday. May I ask you to come 
and address 15,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons in the old Roman Amphi- 
theatre? Or, if that be impossible, 
pray write us a letter to let the 
world know that you are the friend 
of the poor, oppressed, under-fed 
agricultural labourer.’ 

Declining this Arcadian—let us 
not say Boeotian—invitation, Mr. 
Gladstone first waxes statistical, 
and then relapses into his now 
familiar vé/e of ecclesiastic. He 
says : 

‘In my opinion, the Establish- 
ment of England (not of Scotland) 
represents the religion of a con- 
siderable majority of the people, 
and they do not seem to desire the 
change you recommend. This 
being so, the only other question I 
need now ask myself is, whether 
the civil endowment and s¢atus of 
the Church are unfavourable to the 
effective maintenance and propaga- 
tion of the Christian faith? Ifand 
when I am convinced that they are 
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so, I shall adopt your conclusion, 
but not before. 

‘I hope you will take my plain 
speaking as a proof of attachment 
to the plain dealing which English- 
men love, and of real respect for 
those on whose behalf you write. 
Advancing a step further in this 
direction, I must tell you that I 
cannot undertake to present those 
of the petitions which denounce 
the Establishment as “ idolatrous,” 
and likewise pray that “the arro- 
gant Popish priests of the Anglican 
Church may no longer use govern- 
mental powers to persecute and 
insult.” In my opinion the con- 
ception of the clergy expressed in 
these petitions and in your letter is 
unfounded and unjust. Among the 
classes of our mixed society, I hold 
that the clergy are, with reference 
to their training, manners, and 
social station, as a class, rather un- 
der than over paid ; and that they 
are also, as a class, the most self- 
denying and the most devoted to 
the education, consolation, and 
elevation of their poorer brethren. 
Within this description there is 
plenty of room for the exceptional 
faults and foolish language of indi- 
viduals, which, in certain cases, no 
language can be strong enough 
adequately to condemn. Nor do 
I deny that more generally the 
clergy may exhibit some desire for 
power. But in this case they re- 
semble most other classes and pro- 
fessions, only with more excuse, 
and with this guarantee for the 
welfare of the community, that the 
other classes are sufficiently ready 
upon occasion to combine against 
them ; and the love of liberty is too 
strong, and has too much place in 
the laws and institution of the 
Church itself, to leave room for 
any general or serious encroach- 
ment within her communion. I 
think it therefore my duty to show 
them reasonable respect and defer- 
ence, to abstain from anything that 
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resembles railing accusation, and 
rather to esteem them highly for 
their works and their Master’s 
sake.’ 

Here, again, the remarks of Mr. 
Hallam in his Literature of Europe 
are much to the point. The words 
which he uses of the Reformation 
period—the Christian Renaissance, 
as M. Taine calls it—may be used 
most literally in the present tense. 
He says, with considerable per- 
tinence, ‘It is still very doubt- 
ful whether the cose phalanx of 
Rome can be opposed, in ages of 
strong religious zeal, by anything 
except established or,’ he adds 
suggestively, ‘at least confederate 
churches.’ It is only right to add, 
however, that these statistics of 
Mr. Gladstone are not received on 
all hands so implicitly as his theo- 
logy. In another quarter it is urged 
that a recent parliamentary return 
throws some light on the relative 
numbers of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters in England and Wales. In 
7369 parishes, with an aggregate 
population of 20,500,c00, there were 
11,267 churches and 14,000 Dis- 
senting places of worship. This, it 
is argued, tends to confirm the re- 
cently-published statistics of the 
Nonconformist, showing that the as- 
sertion is untrue that the Church 
of England comprises a large ma- 
jority of the population. 

Whatever be the value of the 
separate factions, however, there 
can be little doubt that if the 
large body of Dissenters really 
wished for the disestablishment of 
the Church (which seems open to 
question), and were to cast in their 
lots with the dissatisfied Ritualists 
and the sympathetic Evangelicals, 
the majority would be a very large 
one indeed, and the days of Estab- 
lishmentarianism would be num- 
bered. Moderate men of all shades 
are content to stand aloof and 
watch the commotion calmly. Not 
a few perhaps think that thunder- 
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storms clear the air, and that the 
Church could spare a little of her 
superfluous electricity. A docus 
standi will be found for them some- 
where, and the elements of discord 
will settle down into some more or 
less uncomfortable kind of chaos. 

Of course this disestablishment 
question got mixed up with the 
Burials Bill, which was lost by 31 
in a full house. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan seemed to be much of the 
same way of thinking as Alexander 
Barclay himself on the subject of 
‘ prelates,’ and actually instanced 
the Methodist-hating Bishop of 
Lincoln as likely to foster the im- 
petus towards disestablishment. 
‘The Bishop of Lincoln,’ he men- 
tioned, ‘ writing to one of the prin- 
cipal London newspapers a short 
time ago on this subject, had said: 
“The bishops and clergy and 
parish-priests of England are not 
the owners of the churchyards.” 
So far they were entirely agreed. 
“They are only trustees of them 
under God, who is their proprietor, 
and they cannot, without breach 
of trust and without being guilty 
of a heinous offence in His sight, 
take away from God a single foot 
of a churchyard for the purpose of 
giving a share in it for public fune- 
ral services to persons who rend 
asunder His Church by schism, 
which is condemned by Him in 
His holy word as a deadly sin. 
Such an act on the part of bishops 
and clergy would be a robbery of 
God. It would be an act of sacri- 
lege, treachery, and cowardice. It 
would not avert disestablishment ; 
it would only hasten it.” 

‘ Hasten disestablishment? Did 
not the House think that such a 
letter as this, coming as it did from 
one of the most prominent prelates 
of our National Church, would do 
more to “hasten disestablishment ” 
than all the Burial Bills that ever 
were invented? Why,these “ Church 
Defence Institutions” had done 
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more to pull down the Church of 
England in two years than the 
Liberation Society did in twenty. 
And why? Because they had 
alienated and were alienating from 
the Church of England that large 
body of Englishmen who did not 
know much and did not care much 
about theological dogmas, but who 
nevertheless entertained a deeply- 
rooted conviction that the first duty 
of a Christian Church was to be 
just and tolerant to her fellow- 
Christians.’ 

In very touching and beautiful 
contrast to all this bad blood and 
these hot words stood the funeral 
of Lady Augusta Stanley, whose 
death is the most prominent in the 
month’s obituary. Punch, in a sin- 
gularly happy cartoon, represented 
her Majesty in her true capacity 
of Empress of ‘the East’ bending 
over the sick-bed of a child in the 
London Hospital; and, in like 
manner, that funeral of Lady 
Augusta Stanley in Westminster 
Abbey, at which her Majesty was 
present too, solved the [Burials 
question in the most complete way. 
The very names of those who were 
present or took part in the cere- 
mony form a homily in themselves, 
and prove how possible it is for 
men to forget their differences of 
creed and practice in presence of 
the great leveller Death. The pall 
was borne by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of West- 
minster, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., 
Dr. Caird (principal of Glasgow 
University), the Hon. L. Motley, 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, and Mr. 
Robert Browning. Then followed 
the mourners, and immediately 
afterwards came amongst others 
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the following ‘friends :’ the Dukes 
of Northumberland and Argyll, the 
Bishop of London, the Rev. Dr. 
Allon, the Rev. Newman Hall, the 
Rev. S. Martin, the Rev. Baldwin 
Brown (the four last being Non- 
conformist ministers), Mr. J. A. 
Froude, Mr. W. Leckie, Mr. M. 
Arnold, Dr. William Smith, &c. 
Is not the very juxtaposition of 
these strongly-contrasted names 
enough in itself to point towards 
a peaceable solution of our pre- 
sent difficulties ? 

The principle of going to head- 
quarters was adopted by some 
light-fingered gentleman on the oc- 
casion of the Queen’s visit to the 
East-end. Had her Majesty gone 
thither attired in crown and other 
regalia, no doubt this votary of St. 
Nicholas would have possessed 
himself of these. As the case 
stood, however, the Order of the 
Bath on the breast of Colonel 
Henderson, Chief Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police, appeared 
worthy of his ambition, so he took 
that. If murder, according to De 
Quincey, sometimes reaches the 
dignity of a fine art, so does petty 
larceny. 

A specialty in Spelling Bees has 
been successfully carried out during 
the month ; one, namely, in which 
ladies only should compete. The 
most beautiful feature (next to the 
candidates themselves) was the 
exhibition of modesty by the gen- 
tlemen, who jumped to the conclu- 
sion that they were not admissible 
to the audience. An adventurous 
individual here and there came in, 
like Clodius at the mysteries of 
Bona Dea; but for the most part 
the male sex was conspicuous by 
its absence. 











HERR BUDINGEN’S ‘ LIFE-DREAM,’ 


A STORY OF TWO FIDDLES, 


—_——<— 


I, 
THE FIRST FIDDLE. 


I nAD finished my dinner, and was 
sitting by the window, placidly en- 
joying a cigar. For nearly five 
years I had been accustomed to 
dine alone, and was now always 
glad to get the meal over, and sink 
into a post-prandial nap, or to muse 
dreamily over my fortunes under 
the lulling influence of tobacco. I 
was six-and-twenty years ofage, and 
since I had attained my majority 
had passed my time in almost un- 
ruffled monotony. I daresay the 
fault was my own, for I hada good 
fortune, excellent health, and there 
were several families in my neigh- 
bourhood who had accomplished 
and marriageable daughters. 

Many had been the attempts to 
break up the tenor of my unevent- 
ful life, and to bring me into the 
light and notice of society; but 
these efforts I had almost system- 
atically disregarded. I was of course 
considered disagreeable and un- 
sociable in consequence. 

In the few instances in which I 
was seduced from my seclusion I 
met with little to satisfy me. More 
than one young lady employed her- 
self assiduously to the task of fasci- 
nating me; but in each case, the 
performers being denied the ars 
celare artem, 1 detected their mo- 
tives in a moment, and steeled 
myself against their wiles. 

Eleanor Wilkinson endeavoured 
to entrap my affections by a bril- 
liant series of fantasias on the 


piano ; but her beautiful abandon 
to the melody, her languishing 
glances bestowed on me during the 
most thrilling portions of the per- 
formance, were powerless over her 
intended victim. Poor girl, I see 
her sitting down, for the sixth time 
in the evening, to the instrument, 
earnestly endeavouring to create 
the effect which her previous five 
efforts had failed to do; and I see 
her rising from this last despairing 
effort, with a look upon her coun- 
tenance which spoke unmistakably 
of her mortification for my unmoved 
and unsympathetic face. My mu- 
sical tastes were well known, and 
Kate Wilkinson had hoped to take 
advantage of them. Subsequently 
a cousin made some efforts with a 
harp. Bootless efforts they were. 
Brilliant as the performance may 
have been, my heart was left un- 
touched by it. 

After several other attempts my 
neighbours gave meup. Ofcourse 
my character was unenviable ; and 
my better judgment of to-day pro- 
nounces my conduct as selfish. At 
last my five years’ tranquil experi- 
ence began to weary me, and to 
make me wish for a change. 

The weariness of my life seemed 
to reach its climax one day, in the 
latter part of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-four. Howshould 
I relieve my exnui, I thought as, 
my dinner having been removed, I 
lay back and smoked. Should I 
travel? Should I marry? Or 


should I—well, court my neigh- 
bours in Barndon, and redeem my 
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character from its reputation of 
unsociability? Undecided what to 
do, I walked out. , 

I was still thinking what course 
it would be advisable to pursue, 
when I heard these words : 

‘What a nuisance! The idea 
of an old foreigner coming into an 
English village, and settling down 
to fiddle people’s ears off!’ 

Looking up, I saw two or three 
people standing before a little villa, 
which for some months past had 
been uninhabited. It belonged to 
me. 
‘Well, Mrs. Darton, what is 
troubling you?’ I asked. 

‘Why, Mr. Fane, the strange 
gentleman who has taken this house 
has been scraping his fiddle nearly 
all this blessed day. You heard it, 
Mr. Hodge ?” 

Mr. Hodge, thus appealed to, 
replied that he had heard it, to his 
pain. ‘To increase his resentment 
against the fiddler was the fact of 
his wife suffering from an attack of 
rheumatism—a malady,he informed 
me, by no means soothed by the 
violin. 

‘He brought very good refer- 
ences,’ I said, ‘ but I have not yet 
seen him. He is a German.’ 

‘I hope you will say something 
to him about his fiddling,’ said an- 
other of the bystanders appeal- 
ingly to me. ‘A tune is all very 
well, but this—this is awful !’ 

This was awful. Strains poured 
from the house, weird, tuneless, 
excruciating. Without air, without 
melody, the dreadful work pro- 
ceeded. 

* How long has this sort of thing 
been going on?’ I asked dolor- 
ously. 

‘Oh, for hours and hours,’ was 
the general melancholy reply. 

‘It is annoying,’ I said; ‘ but 
perhaps he will give you a tune in 
time.’ 

‘Oh! cried one of the listeners 
—for at the moment the noise be- 
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came intolerable—‘ what do you 
think of that ? 

I could not reply, but put my 
hands to my ears and hurried 
away, that I might lose as soon as 
possible the unearthly strains of 
Herr Biidingen’s fiddle. What a 
tenant had entered my long-unoc- 
cupied villa! My reputation with 
my neighbours was, as I have said, 
already bad enough. What would 
it be when it was known that I had 
permitted the entrance of this trou- 
blesome fiddler ? 

My walk I continued for more 
than an hour; sometimes thinking 
of the measures I should take for 
relieving the monotony of my ex- 
istence, and sometimes of the Ger- 
man who threatened to distract the 
inhabitants of the place with his 
violin. 

On my return the evening had 
fallen ; a few stars were shining in 
the clear sky; the trees on both 
sides of the road were just showing 
their green spring hue; and the 
soft quiet twilight helped, with the 
aid of the sweet influences around 
me, to still the frettings which the 
wearisome tenor of my life had 
lately caused me to suffer. 

Just as I had arrived once more 
within sight of the little village, and 
was in front of the house where 
the unpleasant German had taken 
up his residence, I was suddenly 
startled, and stopped. 

I stood quite still in the middle 
of the road as if spell-bound. 

Nothing visible and nothing 
painful had arrested my steps. But 
proceeding from the villa occupied 
by Herr Biidingen, in place of the 
agonising strains I had heard about 
an hour ago, was one of the most 
ravishing airs I had ever listened 
to. 

I remained quite still for many 
minutes. Then as I glanced along 
the road I noticed that a few vil- 
lagers had congregated near the 
house, who were listening like me, 
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and who, like me, were in raptures. 
So rapt were the listeners that 
they scarcely noticed my approach, 
and hardly made a whispered salu- 
tation lest they should lose a note 
of the beautiful air. 

‘How very different from the 
music of an hour ago!’ I said in a 
low voice to one of those who had 
been loudest in complaint before. 

I was never so enthralled by any 
melody as on this particular night. 
Music heard in heated opera-houses 
and concert-rooms seems to me 
often to lose much of its beauty. 
The surroundings areartificial. Life 
wears a mask. Fashion, with its 
false smile and greedy require- 
ments, disturbs the senses. But 
music heard in the open air on a 
warm spring evening, with the quiet 
stars above, and that wonderful 
silence which comes over Nature 
on the birth of night, has a magical 
influence and power. The highest 
developed art, the most faultless 
execution, lose something without 
such associations. 

For more than three quarters of 
an hour I stood listening to Herr 
Biidingen. And when I returned 
to my house I was followed by the 
sweet strains of the music, which I 
scarcely lost even when I arrived at 
my own door. During the night, 
too, I was haunted by the air. 

The next morning I resolved to 
see my new tenant. 

He arose to greet me at once, 
addressing me in good English. 

‘My name is Fane,’ I answered 
in return to his salutation, ‘and I 
have come to give you a welcome 
to this little village.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, sir. 
This is almost more than I ex- 
pected. I thank you sincerely, 
sir.’ 

Herr Biidingen was a rather 
elderly man, tall in stature, with a 
fine intelligent face, his hair, which 
was becoming gray, being thrown 
back from the forehead. I was 
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prepossessed in his favour in a 
moment. 

What would my English neigh- 
bours have said had they known 
my eagerness to court this foreign- 
er’s friendship, remembering how 
rudely indifferent I had been to 
theirs, and how coldly I had treated 
their many salutations ? 

The little room in which our in- 
terview took place was furnished 
and ornamented with great taste ; 
with a large window opening to the 
ground upon a garden, where some 
improvements were going on which 
promised to turn the place into a 
little paradise. 

‘What an Elysium you are con- 
verting this cottage into, Herr 
Biidingen ! I said in admiration. 

‘You think so? You must not 
praise me, Mr. Fane, but my daugh- 
ter,’ he said, smiling. ‘I can do little 
that is artistic save with my fiddle.’ 

And with this he pointed to a 
very old violin lying on the table 
close to his hand. 

‘I think I have had the pleasure 
of hearing you,’ I said. 

‘Now, with your permission, I 
will introduce you to my daughter,’ 
said Herr Biidingen. 

And followed by the Herr I 
walked through the open window 
to the garden. 

At the end of it ran a river, and 
under the boughs ofa large willow 
growing very near the stream I saw 
a young lady. 

* Margaret,’ cried Herr Biidingen. 

The young lady started, turned, 
and emerged from the boughs; and 
as she came forward, smiling very 
kindly at her father, the German 
said, ‘My daughter Margaret. Mr. 
Fane, our landlord.’ 

‘What a pretty place you are 
making this! and Herr Biidingen 
tells me that all is due to your good 
taste,’ said I. 

She was a true daughter of Ger- 
many, with light hair, blue eyes, a 
figure which was perhaps a little 
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stout. Prettier girls I had seen, 
but I had never seen one who in 
my present humour pleased me 
more. I thought of Charlotte, 
and of the heroines of German 
romances read when I was a boy. 
Here was the living embodiment 
of several of them. 

‘This gentleman, my child, has 
come to welcome us to Barndon. I 
am sure we are grateful,’ said her 
father. 

Margaret gave me a look of 
thanks, and we walked down the 
garden together. 

‘You are surprised,’ her father 
observed, turning to me, ‘that we 
have made so many alterations in 
our garden in so short a time. "Tis 
all Margaret’s work. We stand on 
the steps of the house and see the 
garden, so full of weeds, so ne- 
glected ; what does Margaret say 
but, “ We will make this an Eden 
ina week.” True enough, we can’t 
make the flowers grow at our will, 
but we do much. I mean Margaret. 
I—poor man—I only fiddle.’ 

‘I had the pleasure of listening 
to your skill last night,’ I replied, 
‘and I was never so enchanted.’ 

‘Ah?! cried the German, ‘you 
heard me play that delicious so- 
nata. It was the work of one of 
the greatest of masters—ofone who 
opens great fountains of thought 
and emotion. When I played last 
night I was thinking of my German 
home—the home I shall never, 
never see again.’ 
‘Papa, papa! cried Margaret, 
as the tears started to her eyes. 

‘My child,’ said the Herr, tak- 
ing his daughter’s hand with great 
affection in his own, ‘I have 
moved you as I have moved my- 
self. Ah’ (tome), ‘forgive me, sir. 
Thoughts of my home bring tears 
into my eyes. But do not weep, 
Margaret ; do not weep. And so,’ 
continued Herr Biidingen, ‘you 
heard me and my fiddle last night. 
Poor fiddle ! that and my daughter 
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are my only companions. Do you 
like music, sir ?” 

‘I do indeed, though I cannot 
claim to have any very critical or 
extensive knowledge of it.’ 

‘I promise myself many plea- 
sures,’ said the Herr, as we passed 
under the boughs of the willow, 
‘under this beautiful tree in the 
warm summer afternoons and even- 
ings which are soon coming. I 
shall sit with my fiddle and play. 
Ah, Herr Fane, this is a beautiful 
place to dream in ! 

It was indeed. The widely- 
spreading tree, with its boughs 
bending and touching the water, 
upon whose surface the sunlight 
sparkled, broken into a pretty ever- 
shifting network by the leaves and 
branches above ; the quiet murmur 
of the river as it faintly beat against 
the bank, thickly grown with weeds; 
the mellow sighing of the winds 
over the meadows opposite,—made 
the place a fit one for dreaming 
indeed. 

‘And now, Herr Fane,’ said 
Biidingen, when we had seated 
ourselves on some rough chairs 
there standing, ‘you tell me you 
admire music. You may say per- 
haps that I am vain; but, with 
your permission, I will play to 
you; and I like an appreciative 
listener.’ 

‘I am delighted with your offer,’ 
I cried enthusiastically. 

‘Then, Margaret, go to the 
house and bring my fiddle. I will 
try to show the English Herr some 
gratitude for his kindness in wel- 
coming us to this pretty village. 
An odd way of showing gratitude, 
you will say, Mr. Fane,’ he added, 
turning with a smile to me. 

Margaret went, returning almost 
immediately with the fiddle. 

She sat next to me. I saw that 
she was as enthusiastic as her 





father; her face glowed and her 
eyes shone. I scarcely knew which 
I admired most, the music or Mar- 









garet. Time sped along. The day 
was declining—a most musical 
and most delightful day—when I 
thought there were yet hours to 
come. 

‘I have never enjoyed a day 
more,’ I cried, as I rose to go. 

‘Come as often as you please, 
Herr Fane,’ said Herr Bidin- 
gen. 

I promised to do so. I invited 
them too to dine on an early day 
atmy house. They came, and we 
passed an _ evening deliciously 
musical and sentimental. After- 
wards I was a constant visitor at 
his house. 

Although I told Herr Biidingen 
that I was never so delighted with 
musical skill as with his, and that 
my visits to his house constituted 
the greatest enjoyments of my life, 
I was perfectly conscious of another 
influence that made me take so 
complete an advantage of his offer 
of friendship. I was falling rapidly 
in love with Margaret Budingen. 
Falling? The mischief had been 
done already. 

And now I soon observed a 
change in Margaret. She had been 
bright and friendly hitherto. When 
her father played the tears came 
frequently into her eyes, and her 
manner was a little cold with me. 
Why? 

As | called at the cottage one 
day I found Margaret and her 
father looking over some manu- 
script music, and remarked on one 
of the pieces the words: ‘ A Life- 
Dream. Max Biidingen.’ 

‘What, Herr Biidingen,’ I cried, 
‘are you a composer of music as 
well as so skilful a player?’ 

‘I have composed a little,’ he 
answered, ‘ but never published.’ 

‘Indeed! Not even this “ Life- 
Dream” ? 

‘No. That, however, would 
have appeared had it not been for 
—for certain painful events. As it 
is, the only persons who have heard 
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it besides myself are Margaret 
and—’ 

He stopped. His daughter gave 
him a strange painful look, and he 
drew his hand across his face to 
hide some emotion. 

‘Ah,’ he said, taking up the 
piece and looking at it fondly, 
‘how I can recall all the pleasant 
hours when I was composing this, 
the many hopes connected with it, 
the sense of its growing perfection ! 
Ah,me! My chiid, play it. I fear 
I could not do so myself to-day ; 
the thoughts of the past would un- 
nerve me. Play it, Margaret.’ 
And he again passed his hand over 
his eyes. 

‘Papa, papa!’ she cried appeal- 
ingly ; and then, after a little hesi- 
tation, she took the instrument. 
Her face became pale, her hands 
trembled, and the first notes of the 
music quivered with her weakness. 

‘Stay,’ cried the Herr when she 
had played a few bars ; ‘ Mr. Fane 
must know the theme ofthe piece. 
The melody,’ Herr Biidingen went 
on, addressing himself to me, ‘ de- 
scribes the various passions to 
which the heart is subject, and 
which constitute the dream of life ; 
the passions—I use the word for 
the want of a better one—peculiar 
to each epoch—childhood, youth, 
manhood, age. Now, Margaret, 
begin again.’ 

The rather ungraceful act of a 
lady fiddling was soon forgotten 
in the delicious strains of music 
evoked by her. All my prejudices 


. vanished in an instant. Herr 


Biidingen was evidently a man.of 
great musical ability, and this com- 
position of his would have done 
credit to a name of world-recog- 
nised genius. Margaret’s skill did 
the piece ample justice. It might 
be deficient in some of the artistic 
power of her father, but it had a 
freshness of treatment peculiarly 
her own. 

I am no musical critic, so I 
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should fail to describe with scien- 
tific accuracy the characteristics of 
the ‘Life-Dream.’ But its descrip- 
tion of childhood was marvellous— 
light, fanciful, vivacious, with ever 
and anon a strain of deeper mean- 
ing recurring in the air, represen- 
tative of those strange earnest 
thoughts to which children give 
utterance, astounding us by their 
depth and pertinence, and all so 
singularly suggestive of underlying 
sources of feeling and understand- 
ing. Then gradually the music 
lost its lighter character, as it 
passed on to describe other phases 
of our awful life-dream. Anon was 
heard a note which seemed to 
speak of the dawn of passion. At 
first it came rarely ; then its occur- 
rence was more: frequent, every 
time of its being heard there ap- 
pearing an increase of emphasis 
and decision; until at last the 
fragmentary airs, all so marked 
with this phase, merged into one 
splendid climax. The half-con- 
sciousness of passion had deep- 
ened, until this mighty power ab- 
sorbed the soul. The heart’s power 
of loving was fully awakened, other 
hopes being silent or unobserved 
beside the voice of the greater in- 
fluence ; love in early man or wo- 
manhood demanded every thought. 
Every note of the music had moved 
me, and a hundred almost-forgotten 
fancies of boyhood came teem- 
ing back to my memory. How 
unearnest and how purposeless had 
my life been! How regretful and 
yet how strangely hopeful I felt as 
Margaret played ! 

And she—was she not moved ? 
Yes. Her eyes brightened and 
melted, and a flush came to her 
cheek as she was telling me by her 
instrument better than words could 
tell of the growth and might of love. 
The Herr too was moved as much 
as we were. 

Suddenly the tenor of the music 
changed. 
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The passionate and exultant 
tone merged into one of sadness. 
Was the artist describing the part- 
ing of two lovers? Then strange 
notes—eager, pleading, urgent— 
which appeared to struggle with 
notes expressive of unutterable an- 
guish, yielding sometimes to them, 
and then rising above them in an 
outburst of joy at the conquest— 
did not this movement speak of 
some lover struggling with the hard 
necessity of having to part from the 
loved one, and of his struggling 
successfully ? And then those pas- 
sionate notes sinking again until 
they were quite hushed in a cry of 
agony—what was this theme but 
one which described the inexora- 
ble need of the lovers parting, and 
the misery of their broken hearts 
when they were torn asunder ? 

My pulses throbbed, tears over- 
flowed my eyes. I felt for a few 
minutes that I was witnessing some 
terrible and heartrending drama. 

But what unutterable agony ap- 
peared on Margaret’s face! Sud- 
denly she seemed to lose her power 
over the instrument. I saw her 
hands and person trembling. 

‘O father ! she cried, suddenly 
laying down the violin, and rush- 
ing to Herr Biidingen’s arms—‘ O 
father, I cannot play—I cannot 
play again 

* My dear child,’ he cried, strok- 
ing her hair and kissing it, ‘I was 
wrong to ask you. I should have 
known how your heart would bleed. 
Forgive me, Margaret — forgive 
me.’ 

She only sobbed, and clung the 
closer to him. 

‘Mr. Fane,’ said the Herr, turn- 
ing a tear-stained face to me, ‘you 
must excuse us. We cannot hear 
that music without thinking of our 
home and of—’ 

He said no more to me, but 
whispered a few consoling words 
in the ear of his daughter. 

I hastily bade them adieu, and 
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left the house. I had no right to 
witness their sorrow. 

But I loved Margaret Biidingen 
more than ever; and a week after- 
wards I found myself under the 
willow alone with her, prepared to 
tell her that I did so. 

She had not heard my step, and 
when I appeared at her side she 
was startled. 

‘Mr. Fane!’ she cried, with the 
prettiest accent in the world. 

‘Mr. Fane, whose Christian 
name is Alfred. Why not call 
me by it, seeing that of late I have 
taken the liberty of calling you 
Margaret ?” 

She slightly blushed, and asked 
whether I had seen her father. 

‘Yes; he was in the drawing- 
room asI passed through it, looking 
over some music with his dearly- 
loved fiddle at his side.’ 

‘ Dear papa, he would never be 
happy without it.’ 

‘ Margaret,’ I said, after a long 
and rather awkward pause, ‘I have 
something I wish particularly to 
say to you.’ 

‘To me?’ 

‘ Margaret—I love you.’ 

Such a look of pain came into 
her eyes as I had never seen be- 
fore. 

‘I love you,’ I cried; ‘and I 
have loved you ever since I first 
knew you.’ 

And then I pleaded as lovers 
plead and will plead to the end of 
time ; but I was shocked by the 
growing agony in her eyes. 

*O Mr. Fane, do not say this 
tome! I cannot bear it.’ 

‘You do not love me?” 

She shook her head, took her 
hands from mine, and covered her 
face with them. 

‘O Margaret—’ 

Suddenly there reached us the 
strains of the ‘Life-Dream,’ executed 
by Herr Biidingen himself, and 
its notes struck strangely into the 
drama of passion, in which the 
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actors were Margaret and my- 
self. 

‘Speak to me, Margaret; speak 
tome!’ I cried. ‘I offer you my 
love—the love of a man who never 
loved before. I tender you the 
devotion of a life. You first won 
my heart, and it will be yours for 
ever.’ 

Oh, the poor, poor words! I 
wonder my passion aroused me to 
no higher eloquence. But it is by 
broken words — words reiterated 
again and again till all grace of 
diction is gone—prayers uttered 
with the almost hopeless tones of 
childhood—that we tell so many of 
our most deeply-cherished hopes. 

‘ Tell me that I have not spoken 
in vain,’ I pleaded. 

‘Oh, I cannot, Herr Fane !’ 

As I poured out my passion I 
could distinctly hear Herr Biidin- 
gen’s ‘ Life-Dream.’ The joyous 
lively passages of the earlier part 
were gone ; the player had arrived 
where his music so eloquently de- 
scribes the passion which all men 
have felt. I hoped to be moved 
by it to a little eloquence where- 
with to urge my suit the better 
with Margaret. 

Alas, I urged it vainly. Mar- 
garet’s agony of face increased 
more and more. She placed her 
hand upon her heart, and cried 
appealingly, 

*O father !’ 

I could not surmise the motive 
of her cry, but supposed the music 
affected her. I know how it touch- 
ed me—how its tones of anguish 
seemed to tear my heart—for they 
were at last the very utterance of 
my own despairing thoughts. 

‘Have I been deceived, Mar- 
garet ?’ I cried impetuously. ‘ Have 
I been loving vainly? Oh, do not 
say that ! 

Trying to disengage herself from 
my arms, and looking into my eyes 
with such pity and such sorrow, 
she answered in a low voice, 
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*I must—I must? 

* You do not love me?’ 

‘No—no. Forgive me—forgive 
me; but let me go. I can bear 
this no longer 

I dropped herhand. The music 
still reached our ears, and the pass- 
age was coming at which Margaret 
had broken down before. By the 
workings of her face I knew that it 
had a deeper meaning than I had 
surmised. If the music had spoken 
to and influenced me, it had spoken 
to and influenced her; and the tones 
which had mingled with the drama 
of passion in my heart had min- 
gled with one in hers. 

When I had released her hand 
a few moments, with a cry of re- 
lief occurring simultaneously with 
the sudden ceasing of the music, 
Margaret hurried away. 

I stood silent, in pain and won- 
der. At last I saw Herr Biidingen 
walking slowly across the lawn to 
me. Lifting the boughs of the wil- 
low, he stood with me under its 
shade. 

‘Mr. Fane, I thought Margaret 
was here.’ 

‘She left a few minutes ago,’ I 
replied, resolving at once to men- 
tion what had happened. ‘I have 
been grievously disappointed, Herr 
Biidingen,’ I continued. ‘I love 
your daughter, and I find that she 
is indifferent to me.’ 

‘Poor Margaret! he said, in a 
tone of great sadness. ‘ Poor Mar- 
garet! I have been blind to this. 
Did she tell you why she could 
not accept your offer ?’ 

‘She gave me sufficient reason 
in saying that she did not love 
me.’ 

‘Ah,’ said her father quietly ; 
‘she loves another.’ 

*Who ?” 

‘O Herr Fane, kind, best 
friend,’ said Herr Biidingen, as he 
took my hand and pressed it ; ‘no 
Englishman; no one you know. 
He is one of my own countrymen. 
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I have never hitherto told you why 
I left my home, and as Margaret's 
lover is associated with the cause 
I will tell you the two histories 
shortly. Sit down, my friend; I 
am sorry to see you looking so 
sad.’ 

The river flowed placidly on as 
Herr Biidingen narrated his little 
story under the willow. 

‘ We lived at Ettlingen—a place 
four miles from the town of Carls- 
ruhe — very happy in our home, 
and held in great respect by those 
who knew us. In number we were 
three—-Margaret,ason named Max, 
and myself. In early life I had been 
in business at Carlsruhe, and had 
realised a small fortune ; and Max 
was in a large merchant’s in the 
same town. To us Max introduced 
the son of the gentleman in whose 
office he was employed. This 
young man soon declared his love 
for Margaret. The love was re- 
turned, and all things favoured the 
union of the two. His tastes were 
like yours ; and he is the only one 
now living besides Margaret and 
myself who has heard my “ Life- 
Dream.” Herr Fane, cannot you 
understand Margaret’s emotion 
when she played those passages 
with which her own experiencc, 
as I shall have reason to tell you, 
must have given rise to so mucit 
sympathy ?” 

I understood well what had be- 
fore puzzled me ; and I noted what 
Herr Biidingen had said relative 
to the ‘ Life-Dream’ being known 
only to Margaret, her father, and 
this lover of hers. 

‘Well,’ continued Herr Biidingen, 
‘the happiness on which we were 
all counting never came. My un- 
happy son embezzled a large sum 
of money belonging to his em- 
ployer. He was arrested, but 
died before the time of his trial. 
O my friend, troubles came upon 
us quickly ! We were looked upon 
as disgraced. The family of my 
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daughter’s lover, indignant that 
they had been wronged, forbade 
him to see Margaret again. They 
parted for ever. Disgraced, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, we deter- 
mined to leave our country. Now 
you know our sad history, and why 
Margaret cannot listen to your love. 
She is still faithful to the memory 
of one she can never marry. The 
“ Life-Dream,” as I told you, was 
known only to her lover and our- 
selves ; and many a happy day we 
passed before Max disgraced her 
name. O sir, mindful of the many 
kindnesses you have shown us, how 
sorry I am that we should have 
caused you any unhappiness ! 

‘Herr Biidingen, I am not the 
only man in the world who has 
loved vainly, I said. ‘ But am I 
to understand that Margaret— 
hopeless as is her chance of mar- 
rying, or perhaps of seeing her 
lover again—will always continue 
to regard his memory as devotedly 
as now?” 

‘She will always do so,’ Herr 
Biidingen answered quietly and 
firmly. 

‘I can but admire her, and you 
too, Herr Biidingen. But I must 
cease to visit you—for a time.’ 

‘I am sorry—very sorry. You 
have been so kind to us. But 
you will return to us again when 
you have conquered your passion. 
We have been very happy, Herr 
Fane. And the tears stood in 
his eyes. 

‘I must bid you farewell,’ I said, 
‘and leave you to say good- 
bye to Margaret for me.’ 

I looked round on the little 
scene which had become so dear 
to me, the arching willow above 
our heads, the bright shining water 
running by the side of the garden, 
and in a few moments I was 
gone. 

I resolved to leave England at 
once and travel, and on the eve of 
the day following that on which I 
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had declared my love for Margaret 
Biidingen I left home. 

As I drove away in the quiet 
summer night—so like the night 
when I had first heard the strains 
of Herr Biidingen’s fiddle—I heard 
him playing again. But I could 
catch no regular air, and thought 
perhaps that he felt my departure 
too keenly to be able to give his 
whole heart to his beloved instru- 
ment, and that he was playing 
brokenly and sadly in consequence. 





Il. 
THE SECOND FIDDLE. 


My wanderings about the Con- 
tinent were very aimless. I tra- 
velled from place to place, finding 
each place equally dull. I was 
hopelessly in love with Margaret 
Biidingen. Her face haunted me 
everywhere. I had never loved 
before. And now to love, and to 
love hopelessly, was a sore pain 
indeed. Go where I would the 
figures of Margaret and her father 
haunted me; the scene under the 
willow, where I had passed many 
a happy day, rose before my fancy. 
In quiet cathedral, in noisy street, 
by beautiful mountain-sides, I was 
haunted by the same thoughts and 
regrets ; the same vision followed 
me. Now and again I heard some 
of the music which Herr Biidingen 
had been accustomed to play, and 
then my thoughts ran into their old 
channels ; the pretty German girl 
stood before me once more; the 
sweet home scenes surrounded 
me, blotting out all that was pre- 
sent. 

For nearly twomonths I extended 
my tour over Belgium, Prussia, and 
various parts of Germany ; finding 
myself at last at Carlsruhe, which 
had some interest for me when I 
remembered that Margaret Biidin- 
gen’s lover had lived there. But 
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not knowing his name, or any 
further particulars except that he 
was the son of a merchant there 
residing, I was unable to learn 
anything else regarding him. From 
Carlsruhe I went to Ettlingen, 
which had even greater interest for 
me than the other place. Many 
here knew Herr Biidingen. I was 
shown the house where he had 
lived, and an avenue of lime-trees 
was pointed out to me where, I 
was told, the Herr’s daughter used 
ofttimes to walk. Near by there 
was a mill standing on a little 
stream, where Margaret would often 
go and see a girl of her own age 
who was very ill, and who died a 
few weeks before they left Ettlin- 
gen. 

What a strange interest all these 
scenes had for me! 

From this place I went to a little 
village called Hahn, where there 
was some good fishing. Here I 
determined to stay for some time. 
I hired two rooms in the cottage 
of an old widow, and became al- 
most happy again in following my 
sport and watching the phases of 
German country life. 

One day, as I was entering my 
house, I saw a young man looking 
very ill, talking to my landlady. 
He awakened my curiosity, and I 
asked whether he lived in the vil- 
lage. 

No, he did not. But my land- 
lady could not say where he lived. 
He was only staying there, lodging 
like myself at a small house over 
the way. 

‘Poor fellow,’ I said, ‘ he looks 
very ill!’ 

‘Ja, he is ill, very.’ 

As she said this I saw him again 
walking slowly down the street 
towards the cottage where he 
lodged. 

‘He ought to see a doctor,’ I 
remarked to my landlady. 

‘I have told him so,’ she replied, 
‘but he said he did not care what 


became of him, he was so miser- 
able.’ 

The next day I saw him again, 
and he looked much worse. Poor 
fellow, he seemed so lonely, so 
miserable, that I was led to try to 
make myself a friend to him. I 
succeeded at last. 

‘You are not well? 

‘No,’ he answered very faintly ; 
‘far, far from well indeed.’ 

‘Take my advice and consult 
some doctor, for your looks con- 
vince me that you will be shortly 
very ill.’ 

He sighed and shook his head, 
which then sank upon his breast, 
whilst his hands fell almost power- 
less at his side. 

‘You must go home,’ I said 
earnestly. ‘Lean on me, and I will 
take you to the cottage where you 
are residing. Come.’ 

I took the poor fellow to, his 
lodgings, and despatched a messen- 
ger for a doctor; but it was long 
before a doctor arrived, Herr Spitz, 
the nearest scientific authority, 
residing at some distance, and hav- 
ing a practice far beyond his power 
of fair attention. Fortunately I 
was not without some slight know- 
ledge of physiology and materia 
medica—erudition picked up dur- 
ing the course of five years’ desul- 
tory reading ; and with this supply 
of profitable wisdom I was enabled 
to render the young German a little 
assistance. 

When Herr Spitz arrived he 
pronounced the case one of low 
fever. In the evening the young 
German became insensible ; and it 
occurred to me that he might have 
friends with whom I ought to com- 
municate respecting his illness—a 
course I was prevented from taking 
from the poor fellow’s inability 
to inform me where his relatives 
lived. 

After being puzzled a long time 
I thought I might find his address 
in his box, which stood in a corner 
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of the room. I opened it. There 
were his name and address: ‘ Kar/ 
Grossberger, Carlsruhe.’ 

With an odd feeling I noticed 
also that there lay a violin at the 
bottom of the box. 

I wrote immediately to the ad- 
dress ; but my letter brought me no 
response for more than a week, 
during which I was constant in my 
attentions, On the seventh day 
the delirium left him. When Herr 
Spitz, on the afternoon of this day, 
was thanking me at the door of the 
cottage for the good service I had 
rendered the invalid, a carriage 
drove up, from which an elderly 
lady and gentleman got out. 

They were Karl's father and 
mother, and inquired eagerly after 
him. 

‘He is better,’ I replied ; ‘indeed 
he is now quite out of danger.’ 

‘We were not at Carlsruhe,’ the 
lady said, ‘ when a letter came, and 
did not know until this morning 
that Karl was ill. Are you the 
gentleman who informed us of our 
dear son’s illness ?” 

‘I am, madame.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you. Where 
is he?” 

I pointed out the cottage. 

‘Your son,’ said Herr Spitz, 
now speaking for the first time, 
‘is so weak that I had better pre- 
pare him for your arrival. I am 
the doctor.’ 

‘And this gentleman? inquired 
Karl’s father, pointing to me. 

‘Was the first to give his atten- 
tion to your son,’ said Herr Spitz, 
‘and is one to whom I am infinitely 
indebted for having contributed 
greatly to his cure.’ 

‘We thank you both,’ said the 
old gentleman. ‘And I hope I may 
be permitted to repay you.’ 

The appearance of Karl’s mother 
had pleased me much; but Herr 
Grossberger looked a self-willed, 
haughty man, and I did not like 

un. 
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‘ Karl speaks so lovingly of you,’ 
said Madame Grossberger, upon 
her return from her son. ‘ He 
thanks you so much ; and we can 
never, never thank you enough.’ 

Karl’s mother remained with her 
son, but Herr Grossberger returned 
to Carlsruhe. As he was leaving 
in his carriage he again tendered 
his thanks; but it was in a hard 
cold way, contrasting strangely with 
his wife’s warm demonstration of 
gratefulness and regard. 

There is nothing like sympathy 
for others’ troubles to make you 
indifferent to your own. I had 
come abroad depressed in spirits, 
and their weight had been heavy 
on my heart up to the time of my 
knowing Karl Grossberger. With 
the prospect of his recovery and 
the cessation of my service I felt 
almost myself again. 

I had not forgotten Margaret 
Biidingen, but the memory of my 
love was softened. 

My inquiries at the cottage 
where the invalid lay were answered 
every morning satisfactorily. When- 
ever I saw him he was very pleased ; 
but I could not fail to notice 
that, with the prospect of renewed 
health, he still seemed depressed. 
I felt sure that some secret sorrow 
interfered with his recovery; I 
fancied too that there was a little 
coldness in his manner with his 
mother, and that her eager love, 
her constant solicitude, were met 
by an indifference which must have 
pained her, had she not generously 
imputed this conduct to languor 
incidental to his illness. When 
his father came a second time to 
see him I was present, and Karl’s 
pleasure was certainly not so great 
as might have been expected. 

Three weeks had passed since 
Karl’s recovery from the worst 
phases of his illness, when, sitting 
in my little room, I was thinking 
that 1 should soon leave Hahn and 
take my way back to England. I 
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had called at Karl’s half an hour 
ago, and found him much better, 
and also thinking ofleaving. Herr 
Grossberger was expected on the 
morrow with his carriage, and the 
Grossbergers would all disappear 
together. F liked Karl, and at the 
prospect of change I felt very sad. 

All at once my sense of regret, 
my reflections upon leaving, gave 
way to a sense of overwhelming sur- 
prise. I started—rose up—looked 
with wondering eyes about me. As 
I live, what was I listening to but 
Herr Biidingen’s ‘ Life-Dream’ ! 

Who in the village had heard it ? 
Had I not been assured by Herr 
Biidingen that it had never been 
published—that its composition was 
a secret to all the world but to him- 
self, Margaret, and— Karl? 

Was it possible? Suddenly I 
remembered the discovery I had 
made in his box of the fiddle. The 
secret sadness from which he suf- 
fered—could that beattributable to 
his separation from Margaret? His 
coldness to his friends—especially 
to his father—was this caused by 
their having forbidden him to marry 
the woman he loved? Rapidly I 
thought in this wise. But, after all, 
might I not be mistaken in the 
music? I listened eagerly to satisfy 
myself. Yes. Stealing sweetly on 
the quiet air, softened by distance, 
thrilling through every nerve of my 
body, was the same music that I 
had heard far away in a little Eng- 
lish village ; the same music which 
had been associated with the drama 
of my heart and passion. 

I left the room, I left the cot- 
tage, passed over the little village 
street, and entered where Karl was 
sitting. As I opened the door of 
his chamber he was alone, sitting 
by the open window. Not ob- 


serving my entrance, he still con- 
tinued to play. Then the words I 
said made him drop the instru- 
ment and rise up, quite pale and 
startled. 
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‘You love Margaret Biidingen ” 

* How do you know that ? 

‘From hearing you playing an 
air which I was told had only, till 
I heard it, been heard by three 
persons.’ 

‘And you have seen Margaret !’ 
he cried eagerly. 

* ‘Yes.’ 

‘Oh, where ?” 

* At my English home.’ 

‘ And when you saw her last was 
she well ?’ 

‘She was.’ 

‘ And—and happy ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps not quite happy.’ 

‘ Dear, dear Margaret !’ 

‘You love her still, I see.’ 

*Oh, yes! I love her more than 
ever.’ 

‘ But,’ I asked aftera little pause, 
‘if you love her, why did you allow 
the disgrace which fell upon ano- 
ther member of her family to sepa- 
rate you from her?’ 

‘The blame was not all mine,’ 
Karl answered. ‘ I would willingly 
have overlooked the dishonour of 
Max Biidingen, but I have a father 
whose commands were stern, and 
whom I dared not disobey. It 
was he whom Max had robbed. 
I was bound to obey him. My 
mother, although her objections to 
my marrying Margaret were less 
pointedly given, was of the opinion 
of my father. My will was theirs, 
and I have been miserable ever 
since.’ 

‘If you loved Margaret,’ I said, 
with some warmth, ‘and knew that 
Margaret loved you, you were not 
justified in allowing the conduct 
of her brother and the will of your 
parents to prevent you from doing 
your duty to her.’ 

Karl hung his head. 

‘Has she forgotten me?’ he 
asked soon afterwards. 

‘No.’ 

*‘O my friend,’ he cried, ‘it 
would be selfish of me to hope that 
she loves me still. But I cannot 
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help asking you whether she 
does.’ 

‘ She loves you still.’ 

‘Dear Margaret, dear Marga- 
ret, dear Margaret !’ 

I stood watching and pitying 
him. Would he confess his willing- 
ness to break the commands of his 
father, and say that he would re- 
turn with me to England, and marry 
Margaret ? 

‘It is some months since I parted 
from her,’ he said, ‘and I have 
been depressed in spirits and un- 
well since. To change the current 
of my thoughts I travelled. My 
labour was vain. I was always 
thinking of Margaret, and wonder- 
ing where she was gone. Some- 
times a foolish fancy seized me 
that I should meet her in the 
strange cities I visited. And so 
you know her, and have heard our 
story? He sighed heavily as he 
said this. 

‘I know them well.’ 

* You will see her and her father 
again?’ he asked. 

‘In a few weeks, perhaps.’ 

‘You will say that you have met 
me, and will tell Margaret—that I 
love her still? 

‘Would it be fair of me, by any 
word or hint, to allude to what 
would only cause her great pain? 
If you willingly surrender your 
chance of making her your wife, 
would you selfishly wish her to re- 
tain any tender memory of you ? 

He looked at me curiously. 

‘You do more than know Mar- 
garet Biidingen,’ he said. ‘You 
love her!’ 

‘I do’ 

His head dropped on his breast. 

‘ But,’ I added, ‘do not take this 
to heart; for Margaret cares no- 
thing for me.’ 

He looked up wistfully. ‘What 
a coward you think I must be” 

‘Your father comes to-morrow, 
does he not?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. Iam thought well enough 
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to be removed, and I go home with 
him.’ 

‘Well, Karl, I'll bid you good- 
night now,’ I said. 

He thanked me, with some con- 
straint, for my care of him during 
his illness ; and I went away. 

On the following morning, as 
I walked from my cottage into the 
little village street, Herr Gross- 
berger’s carriage drove up on the 
other side of the way. Then the 
old Herr alighted; and I walked 
over to’ him. 

‘You wish to speak to me?’ he 
said in his usual quiet way. 

He entered the cottage, followed 
by me, and passed into a room op- 
posite that used by his son. We 
found Madame Grossberger there. 

‘You expressed a desire,’ I said, 
by way ofopening my task, ‘toshow 
your gratitude to me in return for 
the service I rendered your son.’ 

‘I did; and I wish to do so 
now.’ 

‘When you made your offer I 
thought there was nothing I needed 
at your hands; I find, however, 
there is a boon you can confer up- 
on me, and I am about to ask you 
for it.’ 

‘Well, sir?’ 

‘I ask you to withdraw your ob- 
jection to Karl Grossberger’s mar- 
riage with Margaret Biidingen.’ 

The Herr started, and Madame 
looked at me in a frightened man- 
ner. 

‘Impossible,’ he said, giving his 
head a quiet shake. ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘I did not know you were 
acquainted with any of our family 
matters. Karl, I presume, was your 
informant.’ 

‘No. It is sufficient that I know 
this story, and why Karl did not 
marry Fraulein Biidingen. It is 
not for me to blame you for the 
course you have taken. But you 
confessed yourself as lying under 
an obligation to me; and by re- 
scinding your objection to this mar- 
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riage you will acquit yourself of this 
obligation, Herr Grossberger.’ 

‘This demand of yours is strange. 
Did Karl, knowing that I should 
be unlikely to refuse a request in 
his present state, despatch you with 
this mission?” And he frowned 
heavily. 

‘No.’ 

A silence followed, during which 
both Herr and Madame Gross- 
berger looked at me with wonder- 
ing eyes. 

‘I will urge more than one rea- 
son for the removal of your oppo- 
sition to the marriage of Karl and 
Margaret,’ I said. ‘It is evident 
that your son’s illness was the re- 
sult of the depression and sadness 
he had long been suffering in con- 
nection with his disappointments. 
He seemed without life, without 
hope, without interest in anything. 
He -is now in a fair way towards 
recovery, but you cannot fail to see 
that he is still depressed, and that 
he welcomes the return to health 
almost indifferently. It is because 
he loves Margaret Biidingen, and 
knows that the great hope of his 
life is a vain one.’ 

Watching to see the effect my 
words had created, I noticed the 
face of Herr Grossberger under- 
went a change. He made no reply ; 
but Madame, looking inquiringly 
at her husband, murmured, ‘ Poor 
Karl !’ 

‘I think you must have loved 
Margaret Biidingen,’ I continued. 
‘I know her to be worthy of being 
the wife of the best of men. Asa 
proof of her constancy and her de- 
votion, I have to tell you that she 
refused me because she would be 
faithful to the memory of your son. 
Surely, Herr Grossberger, you can 
forego your prejudices, ifI can sofar 
forget my own love for Margaret 
as to endeavour to promote the 
cause of another suitor ?” 

Madame’s eyes brightened, and 
she said kindly, 
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‘Dear Margaret! I always loved 
her.’ 

Cold as the Herr was I had com- 
pelled even his admiration. Ma- 
dame arose, and, with some enthu- 
siasm, spoke to her husband. 

‘The Englishman,’ she said, 
‘speaks rightly. Margaret Biidin- 
gen is a noble woman, in every 
way worthy of our son. Dear hus- 
band, let us forget the disgrace on 
the family. We are getting old ; 
before we die let us see those we 
love happy.’ 

Herr Grossberger was moved. 

‘I am going to England shortly,’ 
I said. ‘Let Karl accompany me.’ 

* Dear husband,’ cried Madame, 
‘let us grant Herr Fane his request. 
We owe him a great debt. He 
saved our son’s life. In his conduct 
he has shown how noble he is—to 
plead Karl's cause, having loved 
Margaret himself! 

‘Herr Fane,’ said Herr Gross- 
berger, his stern face relaxing, ‘I 
do owe you a debt. I love my 
son Karl, and his death would 
have been very bitter to me. I 
had no cruel motive when I sepa- 
rated my son and Margaret. You 
have proved that she is a noble 
woman, and that she is capable of 
retrieving a name sullied by the 
acts of the evil Max Biidingen. I 
yield to you. Tell Karl that my 
opposition to his marriage exists 
no longer.’ 

When I had thanked the old 
German and his wife, I hastened 
to Karl and fulfilled my happy 
mission. My last words at that 
interview, after having made ar- 
rangements for leaving for Eng- 
land at once, were : 

‘Don’t forget your fiddle! I 
have involuntarily found that in- 
strument associated with a little 
drama of mine. On the next oc- 
casion I will suggest its introduc- 
tion. I was never more surprised 
by anything than I was by its 
tones last evening ; and in a few 
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days I will astonish some others 
as much as I have been astonished 
myself.’ 


In less than a week I was once 
more in the presence of Herr 
Biidingen and his daughter. 

‘Back again, Mr. Fane?’ cried 
Herr Biidingen, laying aside his 
fiddle, and jumping up. ‘ How 
delighted Iam! We have missed 
you, and longed for your return.’ 

‘I have been travelling in a 
land you love, Miss Biidingen— 
Germany.’ 

‘Germany ’ cried Margaret, her 
eyes lighting up, and then filling 
with tears ; ‘the land of my home 
—you have been there ?” 

* Yes ; in many of its towns and 
villages. Delighted with every- 
thing I saw.’ 

‘So Mr. Fane has been to the 
Fatherland,’ said Biidingen. ‘I 
am glad to know that he enjoyed 
his tour there. And where did 
you go ?” 

‘To many places, amongst them 
Carlsruhe.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Herr 
‘Carlsruhe ! 

Margaret’s face dropped at the 
word, and she turned it sadly to- 
wards her father. 

‘I stayed also at Ettlingen.’ 

‘ Ettlingen ! they both cried. 

And Margaret took her father’s 
hand, and moved closer to him, 
whilst he with tremulous voice 
cried : 

‘My child, he has seen our 
home.’ 

‘ There was an avenue of limes, 
under the shade of which I walk- 
ed,’ I said. 

‘The avenue of limes!’ cried 
Margaret, with a voice half joyful, 

half tearful. ‘Oh, the many, many 
summer days I have walked there! 
—I can see them now. And so 
you have been there too, Mr. 
Fane ?” 
‘Yes. I wandered also by the 


sadly, 
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side of a little stream, and saw the 
mill where—’ 

‘ Poor Marie Alten died. Have 
you really seen it? Was not the 
place bright and lovely? Oh, my 
home, my home, my home!’ 

She threw herself on her father’s 
breast sobbing. 

‘My dearest child,’ said Herr 
Biidingen, soothing her, ‘calm 
yourself, and he will tell us more.’ 

‘I have not told you what I 
heard,’ I said significantly; ‘ that 
may interest and astonish you 
even more than what I saw.’ 

Saying this, I took Herr Biid- 
ingen's fiddle, and, with as much 
skill as I was master of, commenced 
playing the first few bars of the 
*Life-Dream.’ When I laid the 
fiddle down, the air, with far greater 
power than mine, was taken up by 
somebody without. Seeing that I 
had ceased to play, and hearing 
that the music was still continued, 
they looked with blank wonder at 
me. 

‘Father,’ said Margaret, in al- 
most a whisper, clinging to Herr 
Biidingen. 

‘Herr Fane, what is this?’ he 
cried. 

The beautiful music still reached 
us from without. 

I bent down towards Margaret, 
and whispered a name. 

‘ Karl!’ she cried, repeating it. 

The air ceased. There was a 
rapid movement in the two persons 
before me ; doors opening—a third 
person, fiddle in hand, entering 
from the garden before the house, 
and meeting some one in the pas- 
sage and embracing her. There 
was Herr Biidingen, distracted 
with pleasure, looking vaguely 
about him what to do; and then, 
seeing Margaret in the arms of 
Karl, crying and kissing, crying 
and kissing them too! Then it 
dawned upon Herr Biidingen that 
the scene in which he was taking 
a part was my handiwork. 


A Reminiscence. 


All at once he rushed to me. 

‘Oh ? he exclaimed, as he seiz- 
ed my hands, ‘it is you who have 
done this—you who have made us 
happy — you who are our good 
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‘You must not thank me alone,’ 
I said, ‘ but the “ Life-Dream” as 
well. Without that, which I heard 
played miles away from my home, 
I should never have discovered 


angel! Thanks, thanks! Mar- 
garet, Karl, thank this good and 
kind man ! 


Karl's relationship with Margaret.’ 
Herr Biidingen sobbed loudly, 
and hugged his fiddle. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


—_———~—— 


Upon the bosom of a mighty lake 
We glided idly, ‘neath the moonlit sky ; 
And weary zephyrs, perfume-burdened, spake 
A gentle ‘ good-night,’ as they wandered by, 
Whispering so softly that the waters deep 
Heard their sweet voices in unbroken sleep, 
And answered ir fond murmurs dreamily. 


From some tree-hidden dwelling stole a tone 
Of love-inspired music, that betrayed 
The passion of the player, which had grown 
A living portion of the notes he played ; 
As if the wondrous sweetness of his theme 
Had lulled his raptured spirit to a dream 
Of weird unearthly beauty, and had made 


His heart the echo of one plaintive song ; 


His soul all music. Mutely, hand in hand, 
Eye fixed on eye, we listened, till the strong 

Sad voice had sunk to silence, and the grand 
Deep cadence of the organ died away— 
Died into echo, as a summer's day 

Dies into twilight—till the breeze that fanned 


The bosom of the waters sank to rest. 

Then from my loving gaze her blue eye fell, 
And, her gold ringlets clustering on my breast, 

I whispered, ‘O my darling, it is well, 
This omen of our future : so may be 
Our lives entranced in one sweet harmony, 

Till Death’s eternal calm shall end the spell.’ 

W. T. H. 
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IV. THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


—_——~———— 


In King Street, St. James’s, nearly 
vis-a-vis to the modest-looking 
sale-room of the Christies (where 
near a million worth of property 
has been sold in a single year), 
stands one of the best-designed 
theatres of the old pattern, the 
St. James’s. The outside has an 
extraordinary likeness to the Va- 
riétés Theatre at Paris, and both 
offer a good model for a fagade, 
which is not to stand separate 
from the neighbouring houses, and 
which is to cover but little space. 
Within, too, it suggests French 
treatment, gay and florid; a style 
of decoration which, even when 
dingy and faded, has a digni- 
fied and respectable air. Not 
so with the tawdriness of our 
modern houses, which, while ever 
so little decayed, become mean and 
dirty. There are judges of art 
who declare that old gilding is 
infinitely preferable to new; and 
M. Garnier, the architect of the 
new Paris Opera-house, felt this 
truth so strongly that he set him- 
self to imitate the rich dingy look 
which old gilding acquires. This 
he contrived by painting all the 
portions that were to be so tinted 
of a deep yellow, and gilded merely 
the prominent surfaces, or such as 
would attract the light. There is 
no doubt much foundation for the 
idea, as any one who has seen the 
old Paris Opera-house and its 
rich mixture of crimson and gold 
must acknowledge. 

The patentee or proprietor of the 
St. James’s Theatre is no ordinary 


personage—not an actor turned ma- 
nager, or a refreshment contractor, 
or a lord desiring to bring outa piece 
ofhis own—but a distinguished per- 
son of fashion, or her brother, 
wealthy enough to be independent of 
the shifting fortunes to which thea- 
trical property is liable. At this mo- 
ment avery important earl indeed is 
proprietor ofa disused opera-house ; 
another, we believe, is interested 
in a small house; while a simple 
baron is said to hold a third. 
A countess, two earls, and a lord 
very fairly represent the aristocracy 
in this respect. It was a pleasant 
suggestion of Mr. Planché, that 
drop-scene showing old St. James’s 
Palace as it appeared in the 
days of Charles II. Here is 
now being played a drama which 
has enjoyed extraordinary success, 
viz. All for Her, and which has 
travelled from the rather remote 
theatre which was lately the ‘ Hol- 
born,’ later ‘The Mirror,’ and 
at present is ‘The Duke's.’ It 
is, properly speaking, a piece of 
one character, that colours and 
lights up the whole. After all, an 
intelligible well-worked-out story 
might seem the very A B C of 
the drama, and it is beyond ques- 
tion the foundation of all dramatic 
interest. An interesting natural 
tale, whose incidents are at the 
same time out of the common and 
exceptional, is certain to secure 
the attention of even an indis- 
criminate audience, and has in- 
finitely superior claims to the 
modern ‘comedy drama,’ with its 
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retorts and repartees delivered by 
figures whose mere exhibition on 
the stage seems to be the story. 
Not of this class is AW for 
Her, where a story is told and 
regularly unfolded with a simplicity 
and directness which now seems 
almost old-fashioned, so little ac- 
customed are we to the treatment. 
Here, as there was one important 
central character, we can readily 
see that the workmanship was di- 
rected by true principles ; that the 
incidents grew out of this charac- 
ter, and were, in fact, supplied by 
it—which is the reverse of the 
hackneyed system, when the play- 
writer, having supplied himself 
with a story, casts about for charac- 
ters with which to set it off. In 
real life things are not arranged in 
this fashion, as characters of power 
which excite interest disdain to be 
subject to events, they themselves 
seeking to control and mould 
events to their own purposes. It 
would be easy to show how the 
central character of AW for Her 
contained the whole story within 
itself, and that, once given such a 
character, it would have turned 
any incidents that presented them- 
selves much in the same direction. 
Whatever shape these events might 
have taken, whether in this era or 
a past one, whether accompanied 
with swords and laced coats. or 
broadcloth and trousers, once the 
elements of sacrifice and love are 
presented, there is sure to be an 
abundance of exciting events in 
posse. 

It has been fortunate that so in- 
teresting a character has been al- 
lotted to Mr. John Clayton—for- 
tunate both for him and for the 
piece. It would be curious to 
speculate how many good charac- 
ters have been shipwrecked, owing 
to the unlucky accident of the 
chief part being allotted to a person 
who does not feel or sympathise 
with it. He does his best; the 
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audience and all concerned agree 
that he does ; and the odd fiction 
is accepted, ruefully perhaps by 
the author himself, that the play 
itself is indifferent. On the other 
hand comes an actor who, by a 
fortunate accident, finds something 
that fits his humour, and he enriches 
what is perhaps a sketch into a 
fully-coloured character. In both 
cases the author is not accountable. 
There are numbers of instances 
of the former; while of the lat- 
ter the surprising luck of Our 
American Cousin, written, as we 
have been often told, to pay a 
compliment to the Americans, and 
work up a favourable specimen of 
the Yankee, is an excellent case 
in point. And, indeed, it was 
not so unlikely that Hugh Trevor 
might have fallen into the hands 
of some conscientious, unsenti- 
mental actor, who—literal rogue !— 
would have given the conventional 
reading—have rendered it, in short, 
‘by the card.’ It might have fallen 
into Mr. Henry Neville’s hands, 
who would have been jovial 
enough; but the pleadings and 
tearful remorse of our old irre- 
pressible friend Bob Brierley would 
have presented themselves to a cer- 
tainty, though in the picturesque 
dress of the last century. By a 
lucky chance the character and the 
interpreter of the character exactly 
suited, and the result is, what is 
often found in the French, but 
rarely in the English, the actor 
becomes the character. You do not 
think of the dress or ‘make up ’— 
odious word—but of his air and 
habitual bearing. Even when silent 
the character seems to speak ; the 
unconscious gestures, the walk as 
unconscious, the tone of the voice, 
the glances. Such things are op- 
posed to the procedure of ordin- 
ary acting, which has its regular 
rules of thumb by which these 
things are to be expressed, viz. an 
enforced emphasis and gesture, 
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with approved motions, which are 
regularly set down in the drill- 
books of the corps. 

This natural expression is ren- 
dered more marked from the curi- 
ous contrast offered by some of the 
other characters, who cling to the 
old rules—notably a colonel of a 
regiment, who has certainly too 
much duty thrown on him in the 
way of arresting, conducting, and 
searching, and who appears in all 
the parts of the country—at the 
Thames, down at Fdendale, and 
finally at Carlisle Jail. The de- 
livery of this officer is an excellent 
specimen of the accepted style, be- 
ing wholly unreal ; as unlike any- 
thing in life as the curious up-and- 
down chant which some clergy af- 
fect in reading the Burial Service— 
words curiously divided, emphasis 
misplaced, air of lecturing instead of 
conversation—a delivery, in short, 
wholly disconnected with the cha- 
racter, and not intended to have 
anything to do with it; but merely 
to produce a sort of impressive 
effect on the audience, and assert 
the presence of the actor. ' These 
are not to be set to the fault of 
this worthy performer, who exerted 
himself, but of the school. Not less 
characteristic was another bit of 
this conventional tradition, where 
the jailer confides his opinion of 
some one else to the audience at 
the full pitch of his voice, though 
he is but a few inches from that 
person’s ear, and the remark is 
meant to be ‘aside.’ But all this 
favours the contrast between it 
and the free and natural style of 
the hero. This is seen even in 
the dress. Zhey wear fancy dresses, 
and with the discomfort of those 
garments: with him they are his 
every-day clothes. The coat has 
the air of being worn habitually. 

The motif of All for Her is self- 
sacrifice in its most unselfish and 
interesting form, no credit being 
sought, and the nature of the sacri- 
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fice being actually concealed from 
the object. A gallant dissipated fel- 
low, an unrecognised son of a noble 
house, is led by his love for his 
younger brother’s sweetheart to 
devote himself to them and their 
cause ; and he carries out his sa- 
crifice in the completest fashion, 
incurring suspicion and receiving 
but grudging thanks, until the end, 
when he takes his brother’s place 
on the scaffold and actually suffers 
for him. ‘This motif is worked 
through a sort of ‘ sword-and-wig’ 
story of proscribed Royalism and 
the rest, and the whole keeps the 
attention from the beginning. Mr. 
John Clayton, who plays the hero, 
is here at his best. 

A chief feature in the perform- 
ance, apart from the aims of 
the conventional rules of acting, 
is that it is interesting. This does 
not depend on the way that speech 
is uttered or emphasised, or on the 
feeling thrown into this speech, or 
on the various ‘points,’ as they 
are called. A direction of this 
kind given to the actor drilled by 
the stage-manager would be in- 
comprehensible. He must have 
chapter and verse, the place marked, 
the form given; but for the 
airy indescribable glamour cast 
over the whole character, or bloom 
as it were—this mystery only be- 
longs to the superior actor and 
to the French stage, where all 
are superior. This is the secret of 
those ‘ creations’ which make an 
actor famous. It is not the ad- 
mirable way in which he delivers 
the speeches, or the spirit he throws 
into the part : it will be found that 
where the greatest success has been 
achieved it has been on account of 
an indescribable something that has 
made it unique. He has pierced to 
the bottom of the character, and 
being in possession of the key, he 
has allowed the spirit of the whole 
instinctively to exercise in every 
way—to guide his motives, looks, 
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voice, as by an inspiration. It was 
thus that an imperishable type was 
created out of the ordinary mate- 
rials, and what would have been a 
sketch of the vulgar swindler be- 
came a permanent creation; the 
very suggestion of the name of 
Robert Macaire filling the mind 
with the idea of d/ague and sar- 
casm and cynical effrontery. 

The series of touches, the elabo- 
rate shadings by which thecharacter 
is gradually transformed from act to 
act, shows a vast deal of careful 
study and true histrionic instinct. 
At first, for instance, he is abrupt, 
rough, insolent, and incoherent. 
The latter point is well developed 
in a sort of ‘boozy’ inconsequence, 
which takes the shape of hearty 
laughter at himself; or, better still, 
in grave remonstrance, as though 
his dignity were wounded, and 
which breaks down in a conscious- 
ness that no one has respect enough 
for him to allow him to assume it 
with success ; so he seems to ad- 
mit his failing with a scoffing laugh. 
Nothing can be better than his pert 
insolence to his brother, which in 
the way it is conveyed is nothing 
more than bravado. 

In the second act there is a 
change to tenderness ; the abrupt 
defiance has passed away, and the 
soft spirit of self-sacrifice reigns. 
At the same time there exists 
side by side with this current of 
thought something of the old rol- 
licking mood, that makes light of 
everything ; as when he turns and 
surprises the spy in the act of 
trying to seize the certificate. 
There is good humour in his laugh. 
By the way, it would be far more 
effective if the spy, instead of 
announcing in words his intention 
to get hold of it, were simply to 
give a glance and let his intention 
be read in his face. Audiences 
like having something left to their 
intelligence. The spy, in fact, on 
the whole, takes his treatment, 
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which is nearly as rough as that 
allotted to Iago by Mr. Irving, 
rather mildly. Reserve is a good 
thing, but there are occasions where 
it gives way. Asa little unconven- 
tional touch, the manner in which 
Hugh Trevor prizes open the box 
deserves notice, as really natural, 
and not suggesting the average 
mode in which boxes are opened 
on the stage. All these little arts, 
by the way, of conveying the idea 
of what is by what seems, belong 
to a regular science, that of Stage 
Illusion, and should be worked 
out on fixed rules and principles. 
It might be thought that where a 
casket is opened by a lock and 
key, the best mode of exhibiting 
that process to the audience would 
be to have a real lock and real 
key, and simply to unlock the box ; 
but there is always the danger of 
nervousness, or of a hitch, which 
would be fatal. On the other 
hand, when a conspirator is about 
to confide some state secret, how 
transparently futile is his mode of 
locking the various doors of the 
room! He indeed turns a key in 
a hole, but it turns so freely, so 
glibly, as it were, that the smallest 
boy in the gallery knows that there 
are no wards. In this second act, 
too, there is a very natural draw- 
ing-room fire, blazing away merrily, 
with brisk and real flames. No- 
thing could be more real or realis- 
tic, and yet nothing could be less 
scenic. It was out of tone with 
the rest; and in all this realm of 
imitation and unreality it seemed 
an inversion, and itself appeared 
to be the only unreal thing. 

But to return to the piece. The 
whole character is a most interest- 
ing delineation, and will add enor- 
mously to the actor's reputation. 
In this sort of romantic character 
he will find a monopoly ; for he has 
the art of inspiring an interest and 
suggesting a genuineness and are- 
ality seldom found in such parts. 
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Mr. Clayton has latterly been 
undertaking a round of laborious 
work in the provinces. This whole- 
some work is akin to taking a 
spade and a pick and breaking up 
ahardroad. It is astonishing how 
useful is such ‘ grinding,’ how it 
smooths away edges, gives free- 
dom, and allows of experiments 
being made. He has been play- 
ing Macbeth and Cromwell, and 
other characters that require the 
‘leather lungs.’ Such discipline 
is really of the most wholesome 
kind, and, however disagreeable, 
gives a freedom and versatility, 
while the steady performance of 
a single character night after night 
would be a most effectual precau- 
tion against anything like improve- 
ment. So does the judicious 
barrister attend sessions and go 
circuit, take all kinds of business, 
and play as many parts as he can 
contrive to get hold of. 

Some time ago there was a 
character in one of the versions 
of Mr. Dickens’s novels, Jaggers, 
to which this player imparted a 
grotesqueness and vitality that was 
truly remarkable. By some mys- 
terious art a change was pro- 
duced in the face, not of the 
usual hackneyed ‘making up,’ but 
akind of artful alteration. At the 
time there were photographs done, 
one of the actor’s face, the other 
of the same face thus metamor- 
phosed. No more puzzling con- 
trast could be imagined. In this 
character there was a strange 
eccentricity, a quaint originality, 
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which was really remarkable. 
‘Making up,’ it must be said, is 
carried out, even with all the im- 
proved appliances, in a very rude 
manner. We do not approach 
the French in these arts. When 
a venerable old man, for instance, 
has to be represented, how ab- 
surd the joining on the forehead 
between the bladder covering and 
the skin, which of course the ex- 
travagant blaze in which the actor 
is now obliged to move and stand 
reveals in the coarsest way! How 
conventional, and at the same time 
how unlike anything in real life, is 
the fashion in which whiskers and 
beards are stuck on! How coarse, 
too, and unbecoming is a woman’s 
stage wig, with its raw lumps of 
hair! But here again it is the 
strong light which is accountable : 
and, as we have again and again 
insisted on, neither face, dress, nor 
scenery can have any effect under 
such conditions, which, instead of 
lending illusion, by revealing de- 
tails makes everything more ghastly 
and prosaic. 

A pleasant recollection of the St. 
James’s was Mrs. John Wood’s man- 
agement, with its American flavour, 
the Bill of the Play, the ‘family 
circle, &c. Few things were more 
satisfactory than the revived She 
Stoops to Conquer, with Mr. Brough’s 
Tony and the now defunct Mark 
Smith’s Hardcastle. Not less re- 
markable was Fernande, with the 
) owerful acting of Mr. Farren and 
Mrs. Vezin. 

2TIF. 




















DID SHE LOVE HIM? 


By JAMES GRANT, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW MR, BROOKE BLUNDERED. 


ALF was gone now; his gray-green 
or neutral-tinted eyes—how well 
she remembered their fierce expres- 
sion in the library—were no longer 
there to watch her when she lay 
in wait for Dr. Clavicle—in wait 
so slyly, dear girl !—to ask with 
an air of carelessness, to con- 
ceal her affectionate interest, about 
the progress of his patient day by 
day, for now her whole soul was 
absorbed in the sufferings of Tom 
Seymour. 

Her favourite flowers in the con- 
servatory were forgotten now; her 
pet lovebirds that were wont to 
feed from her rosy lips and nestle 
in her white bosom—reminding 
one of Greuze’s famous picture 
—were left to the care of Polly 
Plum, her maid; and her favourite 
pad, which was wont to whinny 
over her shoulder, follow her like 
a spaniel, and daily look for a tiny 
feed of corn from the velvet palm 
of her little hand, had to content 
him with the care of Pupkins alone, 
that paragon of bandy-legged 
grooms, for Mabel had a special 
care now that filled her anxious 
heart. 

She abandoned herself to her 
love, wilfully, as it were, with eyes 
half-closed, striving to forget that 
which could not be forgotten, and 
seeking hard—oh, so hard, poor 
girl !—to teach herself that, by not 
looking destiny too steadily in the 
face, a time would come when her 
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parents might allow her to become 
the happy little wife of Tom Sey- 
mour. 

How she longed to take the place 
—but that was not to be thought of 
for a moment—of the cold-hearted 
and methodical yet fussy profes- 
sional nurse whom Dr. Clavicle 
had provided for Tom, and whom 
she was quite convinced must be 
a genuine ‘Mrs. Gamp;’ but when, 
accompanied by her father and 
Stanley, poor Mabel did see her 
lover, all pillowed and propped up 
for the occasion, she was shocked 
to behold the change in him as she 
took in hers his thin and wasted 
hand, he looked so ghastly and 
white, his rich brown hair was 
shorn short and his handsome 
moustache and beard clipped quite 
close. 

She shrunk back timidly too, as 
the avowal she had made on the 
day of the catastrophe made her 
very reserved, for the great secret 
of each heart was known to the other 
now. 

*O papa, he looks frightful!’ she 
exclaimed with an irrepressible sob, 
after they withdrew. ‘Can he— 
will he live? 

‘Live? of course he will! Tom 
is one of those tough fellows that 
don’t die easily,’ replied the old 
gentleman cheerily. ‘What a kind 
little puss you are to be affected 
so! But before a week is over you 
may give him a drive round the 
park in your pony-carriage.’ 

*O papa, but mamma mayn’t 
approve.’ 
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‘I know she wouldn’t; but I'll 
take the blame, and choose a day 
when she is at a Dorcas meeting or 
some such thing. Why should not 
we be all kind to the poor fellow— 
old Tom Seymour’s son. Lord, girl! 
when I think of the games Tom 
and I used to have when we were 
in old Scrawl’s office in Birchin- 
lane ! 

Consequently, a few days after 

Tom was convalescent—able to be 
‘up and about,’ as Dr. Clavicle had 
it—Mr. Brooke ordered the pony- 
carriage from the stables. Tom 
was handed therein by Stanley, 
and with Mabel, blushing under 
her veil, as a charioteer—blushing 
at her own thoughts and the whole 
situation—he departed for a little 
drive at a time when Mrs. Brooke 
and her three young visitors had 
gone with the carriage to the Pavil- 
ion at Brighton, and also to get 
some minor requisites for the forth- 
coming Hussar ball, and ere their 
return the resw/t of what she would 
have termed ‘Mr. Brooke’s blun- 
dering arrangement’ was accom- 
plished. 
* Both at first, though their hearts 
were beating lightly with the purest 
happiness, were somewhat silent 
for a little space; and after the 
beauty of the day, the loveliness 
of the grass and trees, the mildness 
of the air, and the easy action of 
the pony-phaeton had been fully 
admitted, it became necessary to 
talk of something e/se. 

Tom thought he had never seen 
Mabel look more lovely ; her colour 
was heightened, and there was a 
shy glance in her eyesthat enhanced 
their beauty of expression. She 
was, as usual, most becomingly 
dressed in morning costume, with 
perfectly-fitting driving-gloves, the 
daintiest of hats on her pretty 
head, with a ruby-coloured droop- 
ing feather that at times swept the 
cheek of Tom as the wind waved 
it, and her veil was tied under her 
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chin—the fashion then; but by the 
time they had gone twice round 
the park it had somehow bien loos- 
ened, no doubt that she might con- 
verse with more ease. 

Tom Seymour began rapidly to 
feel the impossibility of not refer- 
ring to the subject with which his 
heart was full. 

‘It was so kind of you to—to 
grieve for me so when my horse 
threw me,’ said he. 

‘How could any one fail to 
grieve? she answered, blushing 
deeply ; ‘ it was a terrible time 

‘A sweet time to me, Mabel. 
I called you Mabel then ; oh, let me 
do so now—now and for ever!’ 

‘Tom ? 

Her head fell on his shoulder, 
and the wind blew up her veil, and 
a blindness seemed to come over 
Tom as his lip met hers. In day- 
dreams and night-dreams how often 
had he thought of and longed for 
the time when they might—as I 
think it is a song has it— 

‘In one long, long and loving kiss, 

Concentrate all love’s ling'ring bliss.” 
And now the time had come. 

They were very silent those two, 
for with all the joy of the present 
they could not shut their eyes to 
the doubt and gloom of the future, 
after a time; but at first, entranced 
in love, they were forgetful of all 
the world—of all and everything 
but themselves and the wild joy 
of the time—a time, alas, too brief 
and fleeting. 

The reins had fallen on the backs 
of the ponies, who jogged on un- 
guided through the leafy dingles 
of the wooded chase, and ultimately, 
ere Mabel roused herself and re- 
membered where she was, they had 
stopped and betaken themselves 
to quietly cropping the herbage, 
as well as their bridle-bits would 
permit them. 

Rapture and weakness, conse- 
quent to his recent suffering, filled 
the eyes of Seymour with tears as 
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he gazed from time to time into 
the calm, loving, and candid orbs 
of Mabel, and felt that she was his 
own Mabel now. 

‘My own—my own, and I have 
won you at last !’ exclaimed he in 
a low voice, as he caressed her 
face between his hands. 

‘Tom—Tom, I do love you very 
dearly. I always loved you, and, 
amid my terror in the lane on that 
dreadful day, the—the secret es- 
caped me. How strange, Tom, to 
think that the first declaration 
should come from me J” she added, 
with a blushing smile that was de- 
lightfully shy and coy. 

And this was the dear and can- 
did girl that he had often heard 
Val Reynolds and others aver in 
their parlance ‘was meant for some 
big fish,’ she whose face now nestled 
in his neck. 

After a time Mabel began to re- 
member that which Seymour had 
forgotten—that some eyes unseen 
might be upon them. She resumed 
her parasol, whip, and reins, and 
again the pony-phaeton made the 
circuit of the park, the very state- 
liness of which brought practically 
home to poor Tom the rashness of 
the love to which they had aban- 
doned themselves; and they began 
to talk, not always as young people 
in the noon and flush of love will 
talk of their past hopes and fears 
or their present joy, but of plans 
for their desperate future—a future 
to be passed in eternal celibacy, 
of course, if the Fates—é. ¢. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Brooke—were unkind. 

Stanley, with Miss Allingham 
and the Miss Conyers, could be 
seen at intervals, through openings 
in the coppice, at croquet on the 
sunny lawn before the house. The 
drive was fortunately over before 
‘mamma,’ who had returned, knew 
precisely where Mabel was, and 
when she reined up at the Jorte- 
cochére she absolutely fled to her 
own room, and a valet gave Tom 
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the assistance of an arm to his; 
but there was a strong expression 
of timid consciousness in Mabel’s 
face that day, and she quailed un- 
der the scrutinising glance of her 
mother while nervously discussing 
the forthcoming Hussar ball, what 
was to be worn, and who were sure 
to be there. 

When the usual time came for 
the ladies to retire to the drawing- 
room, Mabel put her arm round 
the waist of her friend, and said, 

‘Kiss me, Milly darling; I am 
so happy !’ 

Then Milly by these words knew 
all, 

Already had Tom’s engagement- 
ring—one that had been his mo- 
ther’s — encircled her ‘engaged 
finger’—the fourth, as the thumb 
always counts one in arranging 
this mysterious hoop; but Mabel 
had to wear her glove over it or 
otherwise conceal it among her 
many rings from ‘mamma.’ As 
for Mr. Brooke, honest man, he 
was ignorant of such vanities. 

And now, after the late tumult 
of happy thought, as Tom lay, 
feverish and weak—for he had 
used his lame arm more than wsva/ 
during the dr.ve—on the sofa in 
his room, came the time for agitat- 
ing reflection. Love had been 
mutually avowed and promises of 
faith exchanged, beyond a doubt ; 
but how would all this end? 

Ay, there was the rub! 

Her parents—their consent was 
so hopeless of attainment ; and he 
thought they might with justice 
bitterly accuse him of treachery 
and abuse of their hospitality in 
obtaining the love of their daugh- 
ter unknown to them. And he 
thought, moreover, this guileless 
fellow, oh, were Mabel only poor, 
or had she never known such 
wealth, even with his small means 
(and those vast resources in the 
future peculiar always to youth), 
how happy could they be in some 
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snug little rose-covered cottage at 
Richmond or Staines, Brixton or 
anywhere else. Hopes and dreams 
embodied their waking life, a life 
of joy; and how pleasant would 
be even the dull routine of office 
work, when he knew that on re- 
turning Mabel’s face would meet 
him smiling at the garden-gate ! 

Dreams, dreams, as yet ! 

Mrs. Brooke took especial good 
eare that there should be no more 
work with the pony-phaeton, in 
spite of her husband’s reiterated 
assertions that it ‘done Tom so 
much good, that drive had; and 
from that day he recovered so fast 
that Dr. Clavicle’s professional 
visits ceased. He little knew that 
one smile from Mabel Brooke, one 
glance of her magnetic eye, or one 
touch of her pretty hand, were 
worth all the specifics in the 
London pharmacopceia. 

The contents of the last box 
from Mudie’s (like the best flowers 
im the garden) were always culled 
for Tom, who knew precisely the 
passages which Mabel’s pencil had 
marked for his attention. Ere long 
he was allowed to descend to the 
drawing-room, where she could 
shed the light of her beauty, her 
sweetness, and tenderness around 
him, and play and sing to him, 
while they strove to shut their eyes 
to the fact that he must leave her 
some day, and the delicious pre- 
sent would irrevocably become the 
hast. 

So Foxley had brought about a 
dénoucment he could not have an- 
ticipated, and the end of which he 
could not foresee. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
STANLEY'S RESOLVE. 

AND now came the 1st of Sep- 
tember, the day but one before the 
military ball. Badenoch, Lark- 
spur, and others were coming to 


Thaneshurst, but Tom had no fear 
of rivalry with any one, whatever 
Stanley might have. And Alfred 
Foxley also came, with a fresh 
batch of photos of Aimée to be 
admired in secret, and with plea- 
sant recollections of jolly but rather 
expensive dinners at Richmond, 
Star-and-Garter luncheons, and 
picnics with ‘fast’ people on the 
river, or tiny dinners with her and 
some others of the ballet at the 
Welsh Harp, with ‘dry fizz,’ a 
cutlet or so, and cucumber cut 
as thin as a gossamer-web, winding 
up by a supper at the Gaiety after 
the green rag was down. 

There was not much of import- 
ance to our story occurred on the 
otherwise important 1st of Septem- 
ber, but much that was so came to 
pass on the evening thereof and 
the following day. 

The First came gloriously in, with 
unclouded sunshine and a gentle 
genial breeze. 

At Thaneshurst there were a 
billiard-room and smoking-room, 
but no gun-room. Those who 
came thither for the grouse- and 
partridge - shooting had to bring 
their own arms and ammunition. 
At breakfast there was a fair gather- 
ing of lovers of the trigger, who 
had been invited by Mr. Brooke 
(though he never handled a gun 
himself), including the Master of 
Badenoch, Major Larkspur, young 
Craven, and others. And dis- 
quisitions that were most mysteri- 
ous to the ladies ensued ‘ anent,’ as 
the Scots say, the various special- 
ties and qualities of pointers, re- 
trievers, and setters, and of fire- 
arms, the ‘pin’ breechloader, the 
merits of the Henry-Martini rifle, 
central-fire, and all the rest of it, 
till the very wdirr of the partridge 
seemed to rise to the listener’s 
ear. 

All had donned generally a good 
style of shooting-dress, but Foxley 
wore an elaborate tweed-suit, with 
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knickerbockers and innumerable 
pockets. He thought he was per- 
fect, even to his Brighton pebble 
sleeve-links set in gold, and did 
not hear Larkspur’s comment to 
Craven : 

‘How that snob is got up, by 
Jove! said the major, with his 
glass in his eye. 

The breakfast proceeded merrily 
and was somewhat protracted, and 
most of the conversation ran on 
sporting matters — of preserves 
where birds were fat and trapping 
easy for poachers; of sport in differ- 
ent countries, from knocking over 
partridges in Kent to ptarmigan in 
Scotland and Norway. 

And it was on this day that Tom 
Seymour for the first time since his 
mishap made his appearance in the 
dining-room, but looking pale and 
thin. 

‘How well you look, Seymour, 
after it all! Not a hair of your 
coat turned, as Pupkins would 
say,’ exclaimed the hypocritical 
Foxley, as he shook his victim’s 
hand, and then seated himself be- 
side his uncle, to whom he always 
paid assiduous court—more, in- 
deed, than he was wont to do to 
Mabel. 

‘Tom seems quite another man, 
Alf,’ said old Mr. Brooke, eying 
his young friend kindly. ‘It is 
wonderful how fast he has picked 
up since the day he drove out.’ 

‘So it would seem, uncle,’ re- 
plied Alf, with a slight grimace; 
while he muttered under his red 
moustache, ‘ Hang it! he and Ma- 
bel must have been making strong 
running together, from all I have 
heard. However, I’ll bring Aer to 
book yet, if I can. Never venture, 
never win ! 

How little did he think that the 
ring with which he saw her toying 
from time to time during breakfast, 
had so recently been slipped upon 
her pretty finger by the rival whose 
influence he hated and feared so 


much, and at whom, more than 
once, she smiled covertly and sv 
consciously, with a soft fond look 
in her violet-blue eyes, and a quiver 
on her sweet sensitive lips! For 
there was now established between 
the twain that delicate relation, 
known to themselves alone—save 
Milly Allingham — which both 
understood so well, and which 
made them both so supremely 
happy. How different was her 
state of mind now from anything 
she had ever before experienced ; 
and, oh, how unlike was her ‘ own 
dear, dear Tom’ to all the other 
men in the world! 

She had said all this to Milly 
again and again, when both were 
supposed to be sound asleep in 
their respective couches at night ; 
and had expressed quite as often, 
that she ‘ had no patience’ with that 
young lady’s coquetry and caprice 
in her relations with Rowland Stan- 
ley ; and was always affirming that, 
whatever ‘papa or mamma might 
assert or say,’ she would never, 
never marry a man she did not 
love. People never did those kind 
of things now, except in novels, 
and seldom even then. 

‘I am so sorry, Alf, that poor 
Tom can’t go with you to-day,’ re- 
sumed Mr. Brooke to his amiable 
nephew. 

‘Better not. sWe shall be safer 
without him.’ 

‘How? Why? 

‘I suppose the amount of his 
experience in sporting is potting 
pigeons at the Scrubs, or finches oi 
Barnes Common,’ replied Alf, who 
found it impossible to resist a 
sneer. ‘And even if he had read 
up Colonel Hawker on “Shooting” 
and Hans Busk on the “ Rifle,” he 
would be a source of peril; for if 
his shooting is like his riding— 

‘ My friend Tom rides very well, 
and sits his horse like a gentleman,’ 
struck in Stanley, who, though 
seated opposite, heard, amid the 
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buzz of the breakfast-table, the re- 
marks of Foxley. 

‘Perhaps so, Captain Stanley; he 
may ride along a road very well, 
but he tumbled off, you see, the 
moment he attempted to ride as if 
across country.’ 

All unconscious ofthese remarks, 
and that Foxley perhaps would not 
have been sorry to put a charge of 
Number 6 into him, if he had been 
able to go with the shooting-party, 
the subject of them was intently 
listening to every remark, however 
trivial, that fell from the lips of the 
girl he loved. 

‘Your ball, it seems, is sure to 
prove a brilliant success,’ said she 
to the major, who was busy with 
some grouse-pie. 

* Ya-as,’ he replied, with a draw] ; 
and then, turning to Milly Alling- 
ham, he added, most probably by 
chance, ‘ By the way, our friend 
Val Reynolds is coming to it.’ 

Milly coloured in spite of herself, 
and merely bowed to the major. 
No more passed, but there seemed 
an inference here—a conjunction 
of persons or ideas—that irritated 
Stanley; and still more was he to 
be so ere the day was over. And 
now the party prepared to set forth. 
Sandwiches were stowed away in 
silver boxes, and pocket-pistols 
were filled by Mr. Mulbery, though 
a luncheon was coming, in addi- 
tion, in the pony-phaeton ; and as 
the sportsmen prepared to set forth, 
Mrs. Brooke was not ill-pleased to 
see that the Master of Badenoch 
was much disposed to linger with 
Mabel. 

Why did not Mrs. Brooke, with 
all her adoration of the Peerage, 
‘go in’ for the cultivation of the 
Master? it may be asked. The 
truth was, that, with all her vanity 
and selfishness, she would have 
shrunk from intrusting her only 
daughter to such a husband; his 
character for wildness and reckless- 
ness was serious, and his debts were 


averred to be overwhelming. With 
her, riches were only the means to 
an end—yet not the end of her 
ambition—to see Mabel’s name 
among the Peerage, or even the 
Baronetage ; to be able to talk of 
‘my daughter, Lady Mabel ;’ but 
* mistress of Badenoch,’ even had 
the Master (one day to be a vis- 
count) been a desirable farti, she 
could not understand. It was 
Scotch perhaps; but any way it 
sounded strange to an English ear. 
Badenoch, like Larkspur, had a 
handsome fortune in prospect; yet 
both made no secret in the regi- 
ment of the trouble they had to 
make both ends meet in an extra- 
vagant corps, and how often they 
were reduced to flying kites and 
taking up each other’s bills. 

In other respects young Bade- 
noch was after her own heart. Had 
he not, like the Lord of Glenroy, 
‘a family tree on which all the 
birds of the air might have roosted,’ 
claiming, though a very matter-of- 
fact Hussar, a descent from that 
Lord of Badenoch who was Scot- 
tish ambassador at the Court of 
Louis IX., and the surety of the 
marriage of his king with Johanna 
of England ? 

But she very little knew that in 
secret he was a very aristocratic 
‘snob,’ who, while ‘ polishing off’ 
her good old husband's preserves, 
skilful enough to kill his five-and- 
twenty brace of birds per day, and 
enjoying his hospitality, agreed with 
Larkspur, that ‘ Brooke was a rum 
old file; kept horses though he 
never rode them, and cellars full of 
tip-top wine though he drank very 
little of it. His bunk at Thanes- 
hurst was,’ they admitted to each 
other, ‘a deuced improvementupon 
Brighton Barracks.’ 

No doubt its stately rooms were 
so to theirs, with hard-wood or 
doubtful mahogany tables, stained 
with the rings of long-since emptied 
tumblers of grog and champagne- 
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glasses; littered with dog-eared 
Army Lists, and yellow-covered 
French novels ; by torn bills of the 
Brighton Theatre, old kids, billet- 
doux from actresses and sewing 
girls, unpaid bills, meerschaums, 
cigar-ashes, and soda-water bottles, 
and such like samples of bachelor life 
in H.B.M. barracks ; though we have 
been in many a subaltern’s room, 
furnished with elegance, where such 
samples were of to be seen. 

From the terrace, Mr. Brooke, 
with his old face radiant with plea- 
sure, accompanied by the ladies 
and Seymour, saw the sportsmen 
set forth, and proceed laughingly 
and noisily down the avenue, to 
where the beaters and keepers 
awaited them at the corner of a 
coppice; and Foxley, as his uncle's 
representative, took charge of the 
arrangements. 

* Badenoch,’ said he, ‘you will 
go to the top of the cover on the 
right. Captain Stanley, will you 
please go by the left. Major Lark- 
spur and I will keep in the centre 
till we emerge in the field be- 
yond.’ 

‘ Vewy good,’ lisped the Master 
of Badenoca. 

‘Ah,’ said Alf, ‘you'll find this 
something better than your “Tom- 
miebeg” business in Scotland.’ 

The other sportsmen were all 
neighbours, including the Reverend 
Alban Butterley, and, knowing the 
ground, required no instruction ; 
and after passing through the belt 
of trees, the far extent of stubble or 
grass fields, interspersed here and 
there by gorse-covered knolls, 
spread in the sunshine before the 
sportsmen, the guns began to bang 
off here and there as the brown 
coveys rose whirring upward, and 
the serious business of that great 
epoch, the First of September, 
began in earnest, in a way that 
would have astonished our fore- 
fathers ; for does not Smollett tell 
us in Sir Lancelot Greaves, as a 
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momentous circumstance, that one 
of his characters was so deadly a 
shot that he could shoot dead a 
crow upon the wing! 

As it was less to enjoy the sport 
than to cast himself once more into 
the society of Milly Allingham that 
Rowland Stanley had come to 
Thaneshurst, to chronicle all the 
various feats of the party and the 
number of birds each ‘knocked 
over’ is no part of our plan. 

Stanley was a fair average sports- 
man, and more than once had 
potted his tiger from a howdah, and 
even from the branch of a tree, in 
India. He was one of the best 
shots of the party, and frequently 
elicited the praise of the keepers, 
by the mode in which he selected 
his birds, and the clever manner in 
which he killed them ; but his mind 
was wandering away from the par- 
tridges ; the excitement of the 
sport, the spirit of emulation, the 
desire to excel in the work of 
slaughter, to parade before the 
ladies the biggest bag of the party, 
the sylvan beauty of the scenery, 
and the clear brilliance of the day 
—all failed to exhilarate him. 

Milly’s bearing perplexed, and 
the trivial remark made by Lark- 
spur, about the ball of the morrow 
night, irritated him. Had her name 
been coupled with that of Reynolds 
amid the mess-room gossip and 
banter of the Hussars? It almost 
seemed so; and when luncheon 
was brought by Mulbery in the 
pony-phaeton, and the shooting- 
party gathered to refresh their ‘in- 
ner man,’ and lay grouped on the 
grass by twos or threes, between 
the intervals of discussing chicken 
and ham, raised Yorkshire pies, 
bitter beer, hock, dry sherry, and 
champagne, he had to endure some 
such remarks as these, made not al- 
ways in low tones: 

‘Yes,’ said Lieutenant Craven, 
assenting to a remark of Larkspur, 
*I agree with you that Miss Alling- 
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ham is a girl of unexceptionally 
good style, but rather coquettish 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know.’ 

‘I don’t say she is a regular flirt,’ 
replied the major, while leisurely 
rolling up a cigarette ; ‘ but there 
is no doubt, I believe, that she 
did make uncommon strong run- 
ning with Val Reynolds of the 
Guards.’ 

‘Reynolds again !’ thought Stan- 
ley, with a silent adjective hover- 
ing on his lips. 

‘He is the heir to a title, you 
know,’ said Craven ; ‘and, being so, 
I cannot understand why the little 
Brooke girl didn’t try to have her 
innings in that quarter.’ 

‘Perhaps she didn’t want to rival 
her friend ; besides, one may see 
with half an eye that she is devilish 
spoony on that city fellow Sey- 
mour, don’t you know.’ 

‘And I'll go bail,’ said an Irish 
captain, striking in, ‘ that the mam- 
mas of both studied Burke and 
Debrett well before they came out 
in London—pass the sherry, Cra- 
ven—and as far as Reynolds and 
she are concerned, the little birds 
say—’ 

These slipshod remarks were gall 
and wormwood to Stanley, and yet 
he feared that Milly Allingham had 
laid herself open to them, so he 
turned off, without waiting to listen 
to the gossip of ‘ the little birds.’ 

Noon was long since past now, 
and it was proposed to work their 
way back again, through the fields, 
towards the belt of coppice, in 
which, or about the gorse near which, 
many of the coveys were supposed 
to have taken shelter; and as the 
party neared Thaneshurst Stanley 
was thankful that the great epoch, 
the First of September, was over at 
last. 

To have left Jcfore that day, when 
he had come ostensibly and appar- 
ently expressly for the shooting, 
would have been impossible with- 
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out exciting comment or suspicion 
that something was wrong. Indeed 
it would have been offensive to Mr. 
Brooke. But now Thaneshurst was 
intolerable to him ; so truly it is, 
that some men in loving a woman 
must have all her heart or none. 

Ideas of rejoining the regiment 
again occurred to him ; and, at all 
events, as he had no intention of 
returning for the short remainder 
of his leave of absence to empty 
London, as the first movement in 
his new plans, he telegraphed to 
Tattersall that very night to sell a 
pair of nags he had left with him ; 
and he would leave Thaneshurst 
on the morrow—but for where, he 
scarcely knew. Anyhow, the off- 
hand remarks of the Hussars had 
called to memory all his past sus- 
picion and raised his pique, his 
pride and jealousy, to fever-heat. 
Many other guests were coming to 
Thaneshurst, and no doubt, when 
once he was gone, she would soon 
forget that such a fond fool as him- 
self existed. 

Yet, when the morrow came, so 
unstable was he of purpose, that 
he changed his plans once again— 
unstable, at least, so far as Milly 
was concerned. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
UNSTABLE. 


On the evening of the First a 
tolerably large party were assem- 
bled in the drawing-room, and in 
Mrs. Brooke’s boudoir, a charming 
little bijou apartment, which open- 
ed off it. The past day’s sport, the 
prospects for to-morrow, and the 
coming ball, formed ample subjects 
for discussion, and Stanley felt that 
the game of cross purposes between 
him and Milly Allingham was be- 
coming more and more entangled. 

She had a grudge against him, 
that was all the stronger because it 
was utterly unreasonable. ‘He 
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asked me once to love him, and I 
certainly trifled with him,’ thought 
she; ‘ but why, when he hassomany 
opportunities here, does he not ask 
me again? Perhaps I would not 
trifle with him now.’ 

But this, in her pride of heart, 
she would neither communicate nor 
admit, even to her friend and gos- 
sip Mabel Brooke; and because 
Stanley’s regard seemed to have 
cooled down into mere friendship 
since he came to Thaneshurst, on 
this evening she revenged herself 
by flirting and coquetting with the 
somewhat ponderous Badenoch, 
till Stanley was, to use a common 
phrase, ‘ wild;’ but in all her doings 
Milly had much of what a writer 
calls ‘that aplomb which is part of 
the armour of a woman of the 
world.’ 

Badenoch had a head of care- 
fully-parted hair, was handsome, 
but not overgifted with brains, and 
as the onlyson of a wealthy viscount 
was not supposed to require them 
much; yet to Araminta, Fanny 
Conyers’s younger sister, he seem- 
ed quite a hero—‘ an Agamemnon,’ 
as she said, without having the 
least idea of what the king of 
Mycenz was, but thought she had 
seen him at Madame Tussaud’s in 
Baker-street ; and she quite envied 
Milly when she saw the two sitting 
somewhat apart from all the rest 
in Mrs. Brooke’s tiny boudoir, 
which was charmingly furnished 
with blue silk and maple-wood, 
tables and consoles covered with 
expensive and grotesque china, 
jardinitres of sweet-smelling plants, 
with jets springing amid them, and 
basins with gold-fish darting about, 
with baskets hung in the windows ; 
and in one corner a beautiful little 
whatnot littered with crested note- 
paper ; in another a cottage-piano, 
over which hung a water-colour of 
Thaneshurst, done by Mabel. 

Here then, when Stanley handed 
Fanny Conyers to the piano, and 
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turned the leaves for her while she 
coyly sung her inevitable 


*‘ He thinks I do not love him,’ 


he found Milly and the Hussar 
laughingly discussing love and 
matrimony, and the latter regarding 
her with a somewhat puzzled ex- 
pression as she concluded some- 
thing she was saying, by adding, 

‘You know Dean Swift says, 
humorously, that “married people, 
for being so closely united, are but 
the apter to cease loving ; as knots 
the harder they are pulled break 
the sooner.”’ And then, thinking 
perhaps she had gone quite far 
enough, or not wishing to leave the 
pair at the piano entirely to them- 
selves, she crossed the room and 
joined them. 

Stanley looked on her with some- 
thing of sadness, as he thought 
that after to-morrownight he should 
see her no more, as he had resolved 
to leave England—most certainly 
Sussex ; he would brook the tor- 
ture and suspense to which she 
subjected him no more. And even 
now, when gazing on her wonderful 
beauty, as she bent over Fanny, it 
seemed to him strange and sorrow- 
ful that a time must come when it 
must fade and she would grow 
old, that it should utterly pass 
away. But are we not told in 
ancient story, that the most difficult 
office imposed upon Psyche was 
to descend to the lower regions, 
and bring thence some portion of 
Proserpine’s beauty in a box ; and 
that when, impelled bycuriosity, she 
raised the lid, there came forth but a 
vapour, which was all that remained 
of her wonderful loveliness ? 

The two happiest persons there, 
though they barely interchanged 
twenty words, were Tom Seymour 
and Mabel Brooke. In the earlier 
days of her girlhood many men, 
then as now, came about Thanes- 
hurst and the house in Park Lane; 
yet she never wondered, like other 
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girls, who would propose, or if they 
did who she would marry. 

It was Tom Seymour—always 
Tom—who had filled the girl’s 
heart. They scarcely spoke, but 
their eyes were eloquent enough, 
as the watchful Foxley detected. 
Though without an iota of genuine 
love for his cousin, and with what 
heart or soul he did possess full 
of his fair friend Aimée, Alf Foxley 
looked very darkly on the secret 
intelligence that too evidently sub- 
sisted between his cousin and ‘ that 
cad Seymour,’ especially when he 
recalled the blunt cold brevity of 
her refusal of his—to say the least 
of it—very matter-of-fact proposal. 
Yet he resolved to try his fortune 
with her once again, perhaps when 
returning together from the Hussar 
ball; but she never gave him the 
wished-for opportunity. 

‘One is necessarily cautious of 
using strong terms in these days 
of persistent repression of a// emo- 
tions,’ says a writer. By the 
same rule we have frequently to 
model our features to suit the 
occasion ; but in this art Foxley 
did not much excel when roused. 
He had imbibed a good deal of 
wine at dinner, and now there was 
an evil glare in his eyes and an 
inflation of his nostrils with rage, 
as he leaned against the velvet- 
fringed mantelpiece ; his teeth were 
set, hishandsinvoluntarily clenched, 
and he would have struck Seymour 
before Mabel’s face but for the 
utter outrageousness of such a 
proceeding. 

‘ What is this Tom Seymour tells 
me, Captain Stanley,’ said Mr. 
Brooke, suddenly approaching the 
trio at the piano, ‘that you are going 
to leave us after the Hussar ball ?” 

*I fear that I must, Mr. Brooke,’ 
replied Stanley, while Milly looked 
at him with a startled expression 
in her dark eyes, an expression 
which, with all her tact, she failed 
to conceal from him. 
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‘After one day’s shooting ! ex- 
claimed Mr. Brooke. 

*I shall then have had two,’ re- 
plied Stanley, smiling. 

‘ My dear sir, the thing is not to 
be thought of.’ 

‘I must indeed, with a thousand 
thanks to you, Mr. Brooke, think 
of decamping so soon, as I leave 
England at an early period.’ 

‘I am so sorry to hear this. My 
dear Milly, could yow not prevail 
on our friend to change his mind ?” 

A little flush shot over her face, 
as she said, 

‘I fear Captain Stanley is too 
thoroughly a roving Englishman, 
who is no sooner in any place than 
he begins to scheme how best to 
get away from it, and never knows 
where his happiness really lies ; so 
I fear, Mr. Brooke, my poorattempts 
at persuasion would prove fruitless.’ 

And with a sweet smile, while 
bowing and fanning herself, she 
passed out of the boudoir, and took 
a seat in the other room, beside the 
handsome curate, Alban Butterley. 

In her reply, her glance, and 
manner there was something that 
exercised the mind of Stanley. 
That she had started with a pal- 
pable dilation of the eye, and hence 
displayed some emotion, however 
slight, when Mr. Brooke announced 
his speedy departure was evident ; 
that a flush had crossed her cheek 
when asked to persuade him to stay 
was evidentalso, but that might arise 
from annoyance. There was some- 
thing of a taunt in terming him a 
‘ roving Englishman,’ who knew not 
where his own happiness lay. 

In all this there was much that, 
considering their past and that 
scene in Connaught Terrace, which 
might invite and lead to an ex- 
planation ; but on that night Stan- 
ley did not seek it, and certainly 
she gave him no opportunity of 
doing it, as she always contrived 
to have a tolerable group of men 
about her chair. 
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He knew not what to think of 
it; but after reflecting on the past, 
and what he had heard from the 
Hussars incidentally, though it 
might all be mere mess-room gos- 
sip, he felt unalterably fixed to 
leave Thaneshurst. 

Never again would he speak to 
her on the subject of love ; never 
again, when his soul seemed to 
tremble on his lips, utter to her 
such words as he had once done, 
to be treated with mockery. But 
poor Rowland Stanley could little 
foresee all the morrow was to bring 
forth. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WHITE CAMELLIA, 


WE have said that he changed 
his mind once again, and it came 
about in this fashion. 

The 2nd of September proved 
a day of incessant rain, falling 
steadily and perpendicularly in 
bucketfuls ; even the most enthu- 
siastic sportsman would not have 
gone abroad; the white mist rolled 
up from the hollow coombs and 
shrouded the green downs, and 
the stone gutters of the terrace at 
Thaneshurst were gorged with 
water. The gentlemen betook 
them to cigars, billiards, loading 
cartridges, dozing over Punch and 
the Graphic, going over the stables, 
and so forth; while the ladies 
amused themselves as best they 
might, in the final arrangement of 
their ball-dresses, the selection of 
suites of jewels, and happy antici- 
pations of the coming festivity. 

So determined was Stanley to 
leave soon that he spent part of 
the forenoon in packing his port- 
manteaux, that he might start, 
almost at a moment’s notice, after 
the Hussar ball ; and feeling some- 
what more at ease, now that his 
mind was sternly and resolutely 
made up, he rambled into the spa- 
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cious conservatory that he might 
enjoy a cigar, and the luxury of 
thinking without interruption ; but 
there, as the Fates would have it, he 
came suddenly upon Milly Alling- 
ham, seated, in a lounging attitude, 
upon a little marchioness, so im- 
mersed in a book that she did not 
hear him approach, and he was able 
for a few seconds to study the ex- 
quisite grace of her pose, the con- 
tour of her head, neck, and shoul- 
ders. She was evidently absorbed 
in what she was reading, for Milly, 
we have said elsewhere, was an 
intellectual and well-read girl. 

At last she became conscious of 
who was near her, and closed her 
book with a smile and a bow. 

‘I fear I have disturbed you—so 
sorry,’ said Stanley; ‘but I came 
here to smoke and think alone, 
after—after—’ 

‘Not knowing what to do with 
yourself all forenoon.’ 

‘Nay, Miss Allingham, I have 
been busy getting my things packed, 
prior to my departure.’ 

‘And,’ said she, after a little 
pause, ‘and is it really true that 
yesterday you telegraphed to Tat- 
tersall about your horses ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘Then you don’t return to Lon- 
don?’ 

‘ Not for many years, probably.” 

There was again astartled, earn- 
est, and searching expression for 
a second, but a second only, in the 
upturned eyes of Milly, and then 
she said, smiling, 

‘I wish you a pleasant journey.’ 

‘Say voyage, rather, Miss Alling- 
ham, as I join my regiment by sea. 
But what book is this you are so 
intent upon ?” 

‘It is a work by Moreri, a very 
scarce one, which I found in the 
library, containing an essay on the 
passion of love ; and he seems to 
think that love and hate may exist 
in the same breast for the same 
person atonce. Do you believe in 
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such a paradox, Captain Stan- 
ley? 

‘I do,’ said he, and then became 
silent ; for, in the peculiar relation 
in which they stood with regard to 
each other, to discuss this subject 
was indeed to approach perilous 
ground, to enter a battery fully 
mined. Milly evidently felt this, 
for she avoided his eye ; and then, 
by a pretty blunder, as if to court 
the very scene that might ensue, 
she opened the volume, and said, 

‘The writer here tells us, Cap- 
tain Stanley, that there is none of 
all the passions that has employed 
the thoughts of moralists and philo- 
sophers, and perhaps of almost 
every other species of writers, as 
that of love ; but whether this is an 
argument of its excellence, he is 
unable to determine.’ 

‘The best incentive to love is 
merit,’ said Stanley, as he stood 
irresolutely twirling his moustache, 
thinking how lovely she was, and 
that he had perhaps been prema- 
ture in his packing, ‘ but I remem- 
ber to have read that M. St.-Evre- 
mond says that true love resembled 
ghosts and apparitions, because 
every one talked of it, but few or 
none had ever seer it.’ 

Their eyes met for an instant, 
with a glance there was no mis- 
taking. A rich colour came into 
Milly’s cheek, and a light shone in 
her dark eye; the colour passed 
away ; she became paler than ever ; 
but the joyous light remained ; and 
she said in her heart, with coquet- 
tish triumph, ‘He lovesme, he loves 
me still.” Then turning, a little 
nervously, once more to her book, 
she said hurriedly, ‘ There is a ter- 
rible story here of the powerof love, 
which I shall tell to you in English.’ 

‘Do, please,’ said he, leaning 
over her, so close that his mous- 
tache almost touched the coil of 
her back hair. 

‘It is an old, old story, of the 
16th century. He tells us that 
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Julietta de Gonzaga, a lady de- 
scended from one of the most no- 
ble of Italian families, was so cele- 
brated for her beauty that the fame 
of it reached even to Constantino- 
ple; and induced Chereddin Bar- 
barossa, Admiral of Soliman ILI., 
and Viceroy of Algiers, to attempt 
to carry her off, as a present for his 
master, but failed. Forsometime— 
so vain and coquettish was she— 
that she declined the offers of many 
royal princes. At last she became 
the bride of Vincent, the Duke of 
Mantua, who, in time, grew tired 
of her, and forsook her. Her love 
now turned to hatred, and she be- 
came almost mad with the desire 
for revenge ; and, confident in the 
wonderful power of her beauty and 
attraction of manner, by the assist- 
ance of his confessor, she contrived, 
after a time, to have an interview 
with the recreant duke, whose race 
ended with Charles IV., during the 
war of the Spanish succession. She 
had left nothing undone or un- 
studied by which to dazzle and 
allure him ; and though vengeance 
rankled in her heart, she reproach- 
ed him so sweetly and so touching- 
ly for his falsehood to her, that the 
Duke of Mantua felt all his love 
return in greater force than ever ; 
and he told her, with the utmost 
tenderness, that he loved her still, 
and her only. She affected to doubt 
this, and to disbelieve all that he 
might urge, till she required of him, 
as the most terrible proof of his 
love, a solemn denial of God, which 
he had no sooner done, than she 
planted a dagger in his heart. She 
then stabbed herself, and died 
above his body, in a room of the 
Gonzaga palace at Mantua—still 
pointed out to the curious.’ 

* People do not go such terrible 
lengths nowadays, Miss Allingham ; 
yet love may change, or even turn 
to positive dislike, under certain 
influences.’ 

‘The author of Destiny asks, 
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“Whence is it that two persons, 
who seem to have been born only 
to hate each other, should, under 
any circumstances, actually love 
each other?”’ 

Love and hate—his own idea 

in. 

*I do not know ; I am no casu- 
ist, Miss Allingham,’ said he, en- 
deavouring, for a time, to conceal 
alike thetenderness of his voiceand 
eyes ; ‘ but we seem to have sud- 
denly become involved in a rather 
curious discussion—on the subject 
of love—a subject which you treat- 
ed very lightly, and dismissed very 
summarily, when I had last the— 
shall I call it pleasure ?—of speak- 
ing to you on the matter.’ 

She did not see his face, and 
the measured nature of his words 
piqued her. 

‘Ah, you refer to London,’ said 
she, relinquishing her book for the 
fan that hung at her girdle, and 
which she proceeded nervously to 
open and shut. ‘The truth is, Cap- 
tain Stanley, we were too much 
together, or rather, I should say, 
seen too much together, at musical 
fétes in the Botanical Gardens, the 
Albert Hall, the opera, and ever 
so many dances.’ 

‘Do not say so,’ he urged; but 
Milly felt the necessity of defend- 
ing herself when she was not sued, 
and that necessity roused her pride. 
‘I would all those past joys were 
to be done again; and yet—’ 

‘ Perhaps, better not.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps,’ said he; ‘ but 
why ?” 

‘People said—I scarcely know 
how to tell you what they did say—’ 
she resumed, and then paused, with 
a coy smile on her downcast face, 
while she toyed with a beautiful 
white camellia, which she had se- 
lected from the many around her, 
to wear at the ball. 

‘ Pray tell me.’ 

‘Well, from being seen so much 
together, that—that we were en- 
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gaged ; and hat was such nonsense, 
you know, Captain Stanley.’ 

‘Would it had not been so! 
thought he in his heart, but was 
silent. Was this singular admis- 
sion a lure of the coquette, or a 

flout? He feared it was the latter, 
rather than the former. 

He sighed, and said, while stand- 
ing erect and ceasing to lean over 
her: 

‘ Miss Allingham, you are to me 
a species of sphinx, and I am no 
(Edipus ; but only a very plain and 
matter-of-fact fellow.’ 

‘You mean that Iam an enigma?’ 

‘Yes ; you have treated me very 
ill; but I shall trouble you no more, 
as I did when last in London.’ 

‘I am not a girl to break my 
heart for the loss of any man,’ said 
she, fanning herself vigorously, 
and still resolved to stand on the 
defensive ; ‘but I do think that 
after all the admiration you ex- 
pressed for me, you have put a 
slight upon me for Fanny Conyers.’ 

* Miss Conyers ! 

‘Yes, Captain Stanley.’ 

* How could I put a slight upon 
you?’ he urged softly ; ‘did you not 
laughingly, mockingly treat my ear- 
nest declaration to you in London; 
and since then, how have you be- 
haved to me?’ he asked, almost in 
anger, as many little episodes came 
to memory ; and she, though in- 
tensely gratified by the turn the 
conversation was taking, beat the 
floor with a little foot, too piqued 
by the trifling attention shown to 
another to surrender even now. 

‘ Listen to me, Miss Allingham, 
Milly,’ said Stanley, placing a hand 
gently on her shoulder, while all 
his great love for her gushed up in 
his heart, which forgave her all her 
coquetry . ‘That I love you dearly 
you know well; that in you life 
centres; that my whole soul is 
bound up in you. Must all this 
be said in vain? Have you no 
answer for me ?” 
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Of all the many who had ad- 
mired or dangled about her, none 
had ever spoken thus ; yet she was 
still silent. Either the moment of 
triumph and victory, so long in com- 
ing again, or joy at the avowal of 
his love—both perhaps—deprived 
her for a time of the power of 
speech ; and her soft lids drooped 
under the passionate earnestness 
of his handsome dark eyes ; while, 
misinterpreting her silence, he 
spoke again, in a voice that was 
tremulous : 

‘O Milly, think well. I speak 
on this subject for the last time. 
‘*The marriage ring,” says one of 
the sweetest of our writers, “is not 
a toy of triumph to be passed from 
one hand to another. It is the 
emblem of soul for soul, and heart 
for heart, for ever, or it is nothing.” 
I ask you, Milly, darling, will you 
be my wife ?” 

His great tenderness did indeed 
move her; but ere she could reply, 
in his impetuosity he spoke again, 
with something emphatic in his 
tone, while fearing that her silence 
or delay arose from the knowledge 
that Reynolds was to be at the 
Hussar ball. 

‘My time is short in England 
now, and if I am ever to be more 
than a dangling admirer, one too 
treated somewhat like a fool, I 
must have some sign of hope in 
the future from you, or this night 
we part for ever. Do, darling, 
learn to know your own mind ere 
it is too late. You are agitated. 
Do not answer me now, unless in 
the affirmative ; but if I am to hope 
that you have accepted me, wear 
this white camellia at the ball to- 
night in your corsage, and bestow 
it on me, as on him you acknow- 
ledge to love best in the world.’ 

Smiling and blushing, with moist- 
ened eyes, she gave him a quick 
glance, that seemed to him one of 
unutterable tenderness, and placing 
the camellia in her bosom hurried 





away ; for footsteps were now heard 
in the conservatory. 

There was more of romance, a 
wholly unthought-of element, in 
Milly’s nature than she would have 
acknowledged to any one ; and she 
liked this new idea of the camellia 
very much ; while Stanley, though 
his lips had never touched even her 
hand, felt so certain of her love, from 
the brilliance of her parting smile, 
that his heart expanded with pure 
happiness, and he seemed to tread 
on air, and felt very much disposed 
in general to bless the chance that 
had led him into the conservatory, 
and Moreri’s work in particular, for 
all that his story ‘anent’ love had 
led to. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE HUSSAR BALL, 


STANLEY didnotsee Milly after she 
left him. He was to dine that even- 
ing at the Hussar mess, and after- 
wards join the Thaneshurst party at 
the ball, which was to be given in 
the famous Pavilion ; and when re- 
verting to theideaof the camellia she 
was to wear—it might be of wear 
—there were times when he thought 
he was rash to leave the matter 
thus with her ; but that in the con- 
servatory he should have pressed 
her for a final answer. Then, anon, 
he deemed it better as it was. 

Never had Stanley enjoyed less 
a dinner-party or night at mess 
than this—yet the dinner was, of 
course, perfection, from the clear 
soup and sherry to the coffee and 
maraschino — his mind was so 
preoccupied. Larkspur and some 
others, who were on the ball com- 
mittee, had been lunching and 
‘refreshing’ themselves all day, 
and they canvassed their fair guests 
in a somewhat free-and-easy man- 
ner; and the major, whose utter- 
ance was a little ‘feathery,’ more 
han once spoke of Milly Allingham 
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in a jaunty fashion, that roused 
Stanley’s anger highly. He was 
the more irritated that, owing to 
some blunder of Larkspur, the 
vehicle he had ordered was very 
late in reaching the barracks ; and 
Stanley could little foresee a// that 
this delay was subsequently to cost 
him. 

‘Here it is at last,’ said he, as a 
mess-waiter announced it, with 
others. ‘ Eleven o'clock ! By Jove, 
Larkspur, we shall be very late ; 
you especially, as one of the hosts.’ 

He flung himself into the vehicle, 
and with three of the Hussars drove 
off to the Pavilion. Never before 
had Stanley felt such emotion, ex- 
citement, joy, and hope about a 
mere ball, and never did he see so 
little of a ball as of this one even- 
tually. Never did that expensive 
foible of H.R.H. George, Prince 
Regent, look more gay than on 
this occasion. The rain had passed 
away, the sky was blue and starry, 
and against it the cupolas, the bul- 
bous-shaped dome of the central fa- 
cade, and the smaller domes at the 
wings stood up sharply and darkly 
defined. From the windows flakes 
of brilliant light fell on the trees 
and shrubbery without, and gay 
figures were seen flitting to and fro. 
Within and without the edifice 
seemed instinct with life and sound. 
Vehicles, many of them stately 
equipages, were streaming along 
the garden front, depositing those 
invited to the ball, and passing out 
at the opposite entrance, and the 
crash of military music announced 
that the ball had begun, and some 
way made through the programme. 

Rowland Stanley had been at 
too many regimental and garrison 
balls to be much impressed by the 
military display made by the Hus- 
sars on this occasion ; yet, all-pre- 
occupied as he was with thoughts 
of Milly Allingham, he could not 
help being struck by the singular 
aspect of the famous Pavilion and 


of the rooms set apart for dancing, 
refreshments, and promenading. 

In the vestibule adjoining the 
western portico there was of course 
a guard of honour of Hussars on 
foot, with sword and carbine ; ser- 
geants even posted at all the doors 
as guides; there were fountains of 
perfumed water, bouquets ad //bi- 
tum, and thesub-lieutenants were in 
attendance with packs of engage- 
ment cards for the guests, all duly 
stamped with the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers (the regimental crest). 

The magnificent music-room in 
the northern wing, with its walls 
covered with crimson and gold and 
representations of scenery said to 
be taken from the neighbourhood 
of Pekin, was set apart for dancing. 
And h.re, of course, were trophies 
of arms, amid which the guidons 
and kettle-drums of the regiment 
occupied a conspicuous place; 
and from under the great dome, 
the swell of which is covered with 
scale work in what is termed ‘green 
gold,’ eight great lustres shed a 
flood of light upon the dancers. 

Already the room was crowded, 
yet more guests were pouring in ; 
the number of uniforms, the ex- 
quisite toilettes, and the great 
beauty of most of the ladies, made 
up a scene, in such a place, of 
wonderful gaiety and _ brilliance. 
Officers of all corps were there; 
guardsmen from town, artillery from 
Woolwich, linesmen from Chatham, 
Aldershot, ‘the Alma Mater of the 
British mé/itaire, and a fair sprink- 
ling of naval men too. 

The third quadrille was over as 
Stanley — who came of course in 
full uniform—learned from his 
card, and the Hussar band struck 
up a waltz by Strauss—Die Fleder- 
mans—and amid the whirl of 
dancers, gyrating like a human 
zeotrope, he saw Milly flying past 
with the arm of Val Reynolds 
round her. She was dressed en- 
tirely in white ; a costume so be- 
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coming to women whose hair, eyes, 
and eyelashes are dark. 

In his anxiety to see whether the 
camellia was in her bosom, he 
scarcely heeded the circumstance 
of her dancing with Reynolds. 

~* How late you are, Stanley,’ said 
Foxley, who was not much of a 
dancer, and was lounging against 
Westmacott’s famous chimney- 
piece, with a leering smile in his 
shifty eyes, that had a trick of 
avoiding the glance of others, 
while affecting that which sat very 
ill upon him—aristocratic apathy ; 
‘all the cards must be filled up by 
this time.’ 

‘Miss Allingham promised to 
keep several dances for me.’ 

‘'Time you saw about them, old 
fellow ; for she has been going the 
pace with Reynolds ever since he 
came into the room, at least so 
far as the round dances are con- 
cerned.’ 

Heedless of this, Stanley made 
his way through the maze of the 
room to where they were pausing 
for a moment, she flushed, breath- 
less, and palpitating, on the strong 
arm of Reynolds, who was in his 
Guards’ uniform, and whispering 
away to her with great empressement, 
she the while fanning herself, and 
looking—as Stanley thought—most 
radiantly beautiful; but ere he 
could address her they were off 
again, ‘with flying feet,’ she waltz- 
ing with a wondrous grace and 
singularly effortless ease ; and as 
they passed him, he heard Reynolds 
say laughingly, 

‘Oh, yes, there are loves and 
loves, just as there are kisses and 
kisses.’ 

Stanley could distinctly perceive 
that she had of the white camellia 
in the front of her corsage, nor in 
her glorious dark hair, nor any- 
where about her dress. He was 
not accepted by her, but rejected, 
and she was whirling in the dance 
without it. Had she lost it? for 
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she could not have forgotten the 
flower. 

Another moment and he saw it! 
Where? 

In Reynolds’s button-hole ! How 
dared she mock him thus? was his 
first thought. ‘This was some por- 
tion of what ‘the little birds’ have 
had to talk about. He remem- 
bered—ay, savagely remembered 
—that less important affair of the 
little bouquet, on the night—or 
morning rather—of the Brooke’s 
ball in Park Lane. It was but a 
trifle; yet it and other ‘trifles, 
lightasair,’ now made a tremendous 
storm in the breast of Rowland 
Stanley, and he drew back towards 
the door amid a group of officers 
who were lingering there. 

Milly and her partner paused 
again, and her eyes certainly swept 
the room, as if in search of some 
one. Suddenly they fell on Stan- 
ley, and [seemed to sparkle anew 
with pleasure, as she made a wave 
with her fan towards him ; but he 
simply bowed, and turned away. 
There was a haggard expression of 
sorrow and reproach in his hand- 
some eyes, that was fated to haunt 
her for long, long after, when it 
was all too late to repair the mis- 
chief done. 

The flower, the gift which she 
was to bestow, as an emblem to 
him whom she loved best in the 
world, was now openly bestowed on 
another. He retired from the room. 
His sense of mortification, disap- 
pointment, wounded self-esteem, 
and rage at being so befooled 
was intense. The last element 
enabled him, perhaps, to support 
the others better. She had pur- 
posed and prepared, with coquet- 
tish malice aforethought, this cou, 
to show how little she cared for 
him, for his passion, or the avowal 
of it. Had any lover ever been so 
cruelly and deliberately insulted 
before ? 

A deadly sickness of the heart 
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mingled with his anger; and from 
the past he turned away with un- 
availing regret. Rude though it 
might be, he would return to 
Thaneshurst no more. He should 
never have gone there atall. ‘Ass, 
dolt, idiot were the smallest epi- 
thets he applied to himself. Thanes- 
hurst! he would loathe the recol- 
lection of it. Brighton, too, was 
hateful to him; for there his life 
had been blighted and his love ri- 
diculed ; but in a few hours the 
early train and he should have left 
it far behind. 

He would leave England, and 
never again look upon the fair 
false girl who had so befooled him. 

Like one who was stunned or in 
a dream, and with the distant mu- 
sic of the band still ringing in his 
ears, he made his way into the 
yellow drawing-room, which had 
been set apart for refreshments ; 
and then, draining a great goblet 
of iced champagne, began to con- 
sider his movements anew: not 
that his mind in the least wavered 
from his fixed plan to leave Brigh- 
ton without delay, with a brief note 
to Mr. Brooke, though the old gen- 
tleman was at the ball (which he 
deemed a dreadful bore, but en- 
dured for Mabel’s sake). And Mrs. 
Brooke, too, among the other ma- 
trons and chaperones of the county, 
was in all her glory ; and so many 
men of rank, and even better po- 
sition than Badenoch, were present, 
and had inscribed their names on 
Mabel’s engagement-card, that, for 
the nonce, her maternal brain was 
somewhat distracted. ‘How loud 
the old party looks in her purple 
moiré ! was the ungallant remark 
of the master of Badenoch to some 
of his friends. 

In his fury and anger the unfor- 
tunate Stanley felt disposed for 
more iced champagne than he usu- 
ally imbibed ; and while having it, 
and waiting till a vehicle was pro- 
cured for him, he was compelled to 
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listen to some of the remarks of 
those about—remarks which rather 
added fuel to the flame of his anger. 

‘What, not dancing—you, Stan- 
ley ?’ said one of the Hussars. 

‘ Ah, why have you left the room 
already ? added Larkspur, who 
came forward with Foxley. 

‘For the same reason, perhaps, 
that you have done so, major,’ 
replied Stanley. 

‘Thirsty, deuced thirsty; and I 
can’t get one turn with /a delle 
Allingham.’ 

‘Why, major ?” 

‘Her card is filled up already, 
she says; yet I could have sworn 
I saw vacant places on it. But no 
one ever has a chance with her, 
don’t you know, when Reynolds 
is near.’ 

Larkspur twisted his moustache 
angrily, and drained another goblet 
of champagne, of which he had 
already taken more than enough. 

‘T'll cut out Val yet ; propose to 
the girl, and all that sort of thing,’ 
resumed Larkspur, whose utterance 
was becoming thick ; ‘but I must 
think and smoke over it first. No, 
no, Larkspur, my boy; you can’t 
afford to chuck yourself away. 
What do you say, Foxley—do you 
think if I asked her to be Mrs. 
Larkspur, she would say no?’ 

But the other did not condescend 
to reply. He was sulky. Tom 
Seymour was not there, at all 
events ; and he could neither dance 
with, nor dangle about, Mabel. But 
Alf was little or no dancer; and 
she was absorbed by others. He 
felt that he could, more than ever, 
be easily dispensed with; hence he 
became more moody as the night 
wore on. Mabel he looked upon 
as his own special property ; ‘ and 
no end of other fellows’ had swept 
her away. 

At last Stanley quitted the yel- 
low drawing-room. Foxley thought 
he had returned to the dancers ; 
but he had quitted the Pavilion, 
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and driven away. Thus, when 
Reynolds came, a few minutes after, 
in search of him, he was nowhere 
to be found. 

Had he chosen to remain and 
show indifference—that emotion so 
difficult to feign when one feels but 
love—he would have found no dif- 
ficulty in procuring any number of 
brilliant partners. He was always 
sure of good introductions; and 
moreover, Stanley, if a little less 
fashionable-looking than Reynolds, 
had more the bearing of a soldier 
and a man—he carried his head so 
well; and his hands, though white 
and square, were well formed and 
muscular. Moreover, he had upon 
his breast the V.C., for an act of 
valour in the expedition to Bhotan ; 
whereas all Reynolds’s campaigns 
had been in the vicinity of Wind- 
sor or Wormwood Scrubs and the 
Long Valley. 

And now to explain the mystery 
of the white camellia, and how 
Milly Allingham was not, in reality, 
the heartless coquette she appeared 
to be. How little could Stanley 
have supposed that, at the very 
moment he gave her that almost 
stern glance of sorrow and re- 
proach which so greatly perplexed 
and bewildered her, Milly, on look- 
ing down, suddenly missed the ca- 
mellia from the front of her dress ! 

In dancing, it had fallen from 
her bosom unseen ; but Reynolds 
had adroitly picked it up, and 
placed it, all unknown to her—as 
she was perpetually looking about 
for Stanley, and had, as Larkspur 
asserted, many vacant places on 
her card reserved for him—in a 
buttonhole of his coat. 

‘My camellia! she exclaimed, 
as the flush incidental to the waltz 
passed away, and she became very 
pale indeed. ‘Oh, please restore 
it to me, Captain Reynolds !’ 

‘It should have been a scarlet 
one for a white dress, Miss Al- 
lingham,’ said he ; ‘but do permit 


me to retain it, in memory of to- 
night, and of the belle of the Hus- 
sar ball.’ 

‘No, no; do please give it me,’ 
said she, so impetuously, as she 
held forth a tremulous hand, that 
Reynolds gave her back the ca- 
mellia. But as, with quick and im- 
patient fingers, she was endeavour- 
ing to replace it in the corsage of 
her dress, it dropped to pieces ; 
and the white petals of the fatal 
flower fell on the well-waxed floor. 

Alarmed by all this, for she had 
really meant to do all that Stanley 
wished her, she now complained 
of being weary, and requested to 
be led to the side of her chaperone, 
Mrs. Brooke. She then asked Rey- 
nolds to look for Rowland Stanley. 
The tall,Guardsman good-natured- 
ly obeyed her ; but soon returned 
to say that he had left the Pavil- 
ion, none knew how or why. 

Well did Milly know why. Her 
heart was wrung with genuine sor- 
row, perplexity, and alarm, for she 
really loved Stanley now, with all 
the passion of which she was ca- 
pable. To-morrow, on the first 
moment she could find available, 
or when he asked for an explana- 
tion—if his pride and love would 
permit him—she should explain 
the whole affair. To this she felt 
Stanley was every way entitled. 
But a sense of dread hung over 
her ; and though she danced every 
dance that was in the programme, 
she did so mechanically, and with- 
out the least sense of enjoyment. 
She had an emotion of oppression, 
rather, and heard with intense an- 
noyance the wonder Mrs. Brooke 
expressed, from time to time, at 
the absence of Captain Stanley, 
whom all supposed to have been 
taken seriously unwell. Too true 
it is that many an unseen, un- 
spoken, unwritten romance, many 
a moment of mortification and 
misery or of triumph and joy, may 
be acted amid such scenes of gaiety 
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as that ball, which Milly and Stan- 
ley were fated long to remember. 

Atlasttherooms began to empty, 
and the successive rolling of car- 
riage-wheels under the domed en- 
trance that leads to Castle Square 
announced the departure of guests. 

‘How tired I am of all this, Milly, 
and of these heavy dandies, and 
their got-by-rote gallant speeches, 
with awful] pauses between!’ said 
Mabel, as their party passed out- 
ward by the vestibule; ‘and how 
often I have wished that Tom were 
here with us !” she added, in a lower 
voice. 

Both girls had long been weary 
and anxious to go; but not so 
‘Mamma Brooke, Madame le Nou- 
veau Riche,’ as Larkspur was in the 
habit of impertinently calling her 
at mess. She had been thoroughly 
enjoying herself. She had not the— 
to her—incubus of Tom Seymour’s 
presence to compete with those 
who filled Mabel’s card with their 
names, and claimed her hand for 
every waltz; men, like Larkspur, 
who had ‘won their spurs,’ and 
others, like Reynolds and young 
Badenoch, who had upon their 
macassared heads the reflected 
glory of as many generations as 
any one else of course, but bear- 
ing rank and title. 

At length they, the Thaneshurst 
party, were all in their carriages, 
and bowling homeward by the 
Lewes road, in the darkness of the 
early morning ; and Milly, reclin- 
ing, shawled, in a corner, was very 
silent; while ever and anon she 
repeated to herself, ‘in a very few 
hours now he shall know all.’ 

But as they drove down the 
avenue to Thaneshurst, she re- 
marked, with something of fore- 
boding, that the room occupied 
usually by Stanley was involved in 
darkness, 


Mr. Mulbery rang the breakfast- 
bell somewhat later than usual on 
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the morning after the ball, and all 
the party assembled, save Stanley. 
Unwearied by the late hours, the 
heat, and the exertion of such con- 
tinued dancing, the four girls looked 
unusually fresh, bright, and ani- 
mated ; and the ball was being dis- 
cussed in all its phases and fea- 
tures, with countless bits of airy 
gossip, recollections of tender and 
gallant tomfooleries, of hand-press- 
ing and shawling; while Mr. Brooke, 
who was sick of the subject, 
and Tom were anxious to have 
a look at the morning papers, 
which the butler had duly cut and 
aired for them. 

On this morning Milly wore a 
robe of pink cachmere and quilted 
satin. Her pale loveliness was now 
all the paler, in consequence of her 
own thoughts; but the colour be- 
came her so well. Could Stanley 
but have seen her then! 

Ever and anon surprise was ex- 
pressed at his sudden disappear- 
ance from the dancing - room. 
Fanny Conyers felt somewhat in- 
dignant with him, as in his preoc- 
cupation of thought he had passed 
her twice unnoticed in the ball- 
room; but Fanny, so /etite and 
spirituelle —* Dimples, as they 
named her—nathless her too ap- 
parent fancy for the absent one, 
had ‘danced and flirted,’ as Fox- 
ley said, ‘with some three or four 
fellows to any extent and with 
great espitgleric, yet she felt piqued, 
for Stanley had never once ask- 
ed for a sight of her engagement- 
card. 

‘Letter for you, sir,’ said Mul- 
bery, presenting one to Mr. Brooke 
upon a salver; ‘just come by the 
morning post, sir.’ 

The old gentleman adjusted his 
gold spectacles on his nose, and 
on opening the missive, exclaimed: 

‘God bless me, how singular! 
Why, Martha dear, we have lost 
Captain Stanley !’ 

‘Lost him, John?’ said the old 
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lady, pausing over her coffee, while 
her daughter and Milly exchanged 
quick glances of intelligence, for 
the two friends were quite in each 
other’s confidence. 

‘He is off to join his regiment 
in the West Indies—some sudden 
order, I suppose; and a man 
seems to have come from Brighton 
for his luggage last night. He says 
some rows are expected among the 
Maroons. He sails from South- 
ampton in the Queen of Britain. 
“Pray excuse me,” he adds; “and 
with best wishes to all your family 
circle, believe me,” &c. The Ma- 
roons! who or what are they ?” 

‘They are some kind of savages 
in Jamaica, the descendants of the 
Spaniards and negroes,’ said Miss 
Araminta Conyers, who was fresh 
from school. 

‘The Queen of Britain!’ said 
Milly Allingham almost mechani- 
cally to herself; ‘I thought his 
regiment was in Bermuda.’ 

‘This departure seems surely 
very unceremonious, Martha dear,’ 
said Mr. Brooke. 

‘Ah, but young men are not what 
they were in my days, John.’ 

Mr. Brooke smiled brightly at 
the implied compliment to himself; 
but it was soon pretty apparent to 
all that Milly Allingham was sorely 
distraite, and her eyes wore a sad 
dreamy and pensive expression 
she would not have been inclined 
to admit. Yet this was often their 
state when their long and beautiful 
dark lashes were cast down, though 
when animated their concentrated 
expressional power was very great, 
for hers were eyes which, as some 
one says, ‘would either see too 
much or tell too much, unless they 
were under some remarkable con- 
trol.’ 

The ball was over; it had ended 
thus untowardly for him and for 
her; and this had been the ‘ mid- 
summer-night’s dream’ to which 
both had looked forward the pre- 
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ceding day, after that sunset con- 
fabulation in the conservatory. 

How suddenly, after all the bril- 
liance of last night, a pall, a cloud- 
curtain, had fallen between them, 
‘it might be for years, it might be 
for ever’! Too probably the last. 

‘I had too much champagne, no 
doubt of it,’ whispered Alf to Sey- 
mour; ‘but for all that I can’t help 
thinking that your friend caved in 
somehow, and left the Household 
Brigade in full possession of the 
field. Perhaps it was a case of 
“how happy could I be with either,” 
and all that sort of thing.’ 

It was not often that ‘cousin 
Alf’ was in the habit of whispering 
to Tom (but he found the impos- 
sibility of repressing a sneer), and 
the latter eyed him in rather grim 
silence, but vouchsafed no reply, 
and merely thought ‘how seedy’ 
his rival looked after last night at 
the Pavilion. 

Breakfast over, Milly complained 
of feeling ill; there must certainly 
be thunder in the air; so she re- 
tired to her room, accompanied by 
the gentle and sympathetic Mabel, 
who loved her so; ‘and,’ says Lock- 
hart truly, ‘what a goodly thing is 
a beautiful girl’s love for another 
girl ! 

‘He has gone, Mab darling,’ 
said she, sobbing, with her face on 
her friend’s shoulder,—‘ gone with 
the conviction that he has been 
tricked and fooled by a hollow- 
hearted creature, and you know 
that Iam not so. He can never 
be undeceived now. And, O Mab, 
I had ever so many vacant places 
on my card kept specially for him, 
that we might have some nice long 
dances together; and so I had to 
tell fibs to ever so many tiresome 
men !’ 

Oh, could she but hear his voice 
once again, and feel the touch of 
his hand, or see his gaze bent lov- 
ingly, eagerly, and tenderly on her, 
how different now would be her 
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tone and bearing from what they had 
been in the silly evil past time ! 

The man with whose love she 
had trifled, while it was actually 
shedding a nameless charm over 
her existence, and whose presence 
had given a rosy colouring to the 
merest events of every-day life, was 
now lost to her; so the passion, 
real, terrible, and deep, the love 
so long deferred and so long co- 
quetted with, had taken possession 
of Milly’s heart when too late. 

Too late, for now he was gone 
for ever ! 

Even could she explain now, he 
could not return for a week with- 
out exciting speculation. The die 
was cast, and in his mind she 
must ever be viewed through a 
medium so unladylike in bearing, 
so heartless and insulting, that her 
heart was torn and her pride re- 
volted at the contemplation of it. 

Val Reynolds could little know 
the evil influence he had in the 
affairs of these two, and no doubt 
would have choked with laughter, 
and made the Guards’ Club ring 
with the story of how he had scared 
Stanley off to the West Indies, by 
interfering with ‘a boshy school- 
girl crotchet of Milly Allingham 
about a camellia. Don’t you know 
—by Jove! ho, ho!—Stanley’s not 
a cavalry-man, but only in the Feet, 
don’t you know ?” 

In her sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing and emotion of genuine shame 
she almost loathed poor Reynolds, 
whose gallantry in picking up and 
wearing her white camellia with 
such empressement had been the 
cause of all this pain to her and 
Stanley. 

‘Poor Rowland! she loved to 
repeat again and again in varying 
cadence; then she would cover 
her sweet face with her lovely 
hands and fall once more thinking. 
But no line of action was left to 
her now, and, as if to add to the 
poignancy of her regret, she heard 
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in the drawing-room Fanny Con- 
yers tinkling on the piano and 
singing, 

‘ He thinks I do not love him.’ 


How terribly pathetic it seemed to 
her now! 
* He thinks I do not love him, 
He believes each word I said ; 
And he sailed away in sorrow 
Ere the sun had left his bed. 
I'd have told the truth this morning, 
But the ship is out of sight ; 
Oh, I wish these waves would bring him 
Where we parted yesternight !’ 


Though little Fanny’s execution 
was somewhat inferior to Madame 
Sainton-Dolby’s, every word sunk 
deeply into the reproachful heart 
of Milly. 

To ease the agony of her friend’s 
spirit, Mabel made Tom Seymour 
telegraph an explanatory message 
to Stanley, addressed to the ship at 
Southampton. A reply came back 
about noon. The Queen had quit- 
ted the tidal dock early that morn- 
ing, and was now bearing down 
Channel. 

Sailed! The brief telegram 
came to Milly’s heart like a sen- 
tence of death ; for none suffers so 
much from the passion of love as 
a coquette when attacked by it. 
Gone, to return no more—to her 
at least. Strangely and capriciously 
as she had treated him, the know- 
ledge that Stanley loved her, would 
propose again, and be accepted by 
her with all his tender, delicate, and 
elegantly-done attentions, which, 
though so unobtrusive that none 
save herself actually knew of them, 
had rendered him necessary to her 
as a part of herself and of her daily 
existence. But now all was over 
between them, and henceforth their 
paths in life would be lonely and 
far, far apart. 

The evening post brought a brief 
farewell letter to Tom, written by 
Stanley after a night that had been 
sleepless, save ‘a few moments of 
semi-delirious unconsciousness, a 
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ii very travesty of Nature’s sweet re- 

storer.’ 

lH ‘I implored of her that the flower 

HI] might be her gift to the man she 
loved best in the world, ran the 
note; ‘and behold, Tom, it was 

H] in the breast of Val Reynolds. 

Thus did she mock and insult me, 
after all!’ He added that his nags 
were already at Tattersall’s; his 
uniform, &c. were with him. Other 
things he had elsewhere could be 
sent after him or to the dépét. He 
was decidedly in light marching 
order and a desperate mood of 
mind, 
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Tom felt intensely grieved by his 
friend’s resolution ; but, all things 
considered, it did not surprise him. 
He knew the pangs of doubt and 
fear he had himself endured, but 
he should miss him sorely ; for Tom 
was proud of having such a friend 
and companion as Rowland Stan- 
ley. 

"hal so the long and dreary day 
—a day that seemed twelve months 
in length— passed away. Night 
and silence came at last, and Milly 
sobbed herself to sleep, with Stan- 
ley’s brief letter under her pillow. 


[To be continued,] 
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Go, lovely echo of the birds that sleep ! 
No more for me thy constant vigils keep 


On yon tall cypress or those darksome yews ; 
The music of thy love I must refuse. 
O Nightingale, 


Thou thrillest the very heart of night, 
: Whose gentle queen, upon the neighbouring height, 
Pauses to listen, with a face of light. 


The woods, the groves rejoice 
At thine unearthly voice ; 
The young leaves stir and sigh, 
The rippling brooks reply, 
And the long grasses wave. 
The swan that nestles by the river-side, 
Half wakened, floats along that song’s full tide, 
And deems that, were she now to die, 
Silent and songless, she could welcome death, 


ee 


Could gladly yield her breath, 
Borne on the wings of that surpassing harmony 
That rivals her as yet unuttered melody, 
The song she broods on, dreams of, till she die. 
Seek these to love thee, and thou canst not fail ; 
But pour not out on me thy life divine, 

While mine 
Is rooted in a grave. 


Cc. E. FLINTOFF. 
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BLUSTERINGS FROM BARPORT. 
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I. 


Do you know the difference—no, 
no, on my honour, this is not a 
conundrum ; so do not turn away 
in fretful disgust, but let me take 
you by the button-hole again, figu- 
ratively speaking, and propound 
my question. Do you know the 
difference between— Barport, let 
me call it—Barport iz the season, 
and Barport out of the season? 

Stop, I know what you are going 
to say, as well as though the words 
were already uttered. By your ele- 
vated eyebrows, widely-distended 
innocent eyes, parted lips, and al- 
together admirable assumption of 
ingenuous ignorance, I know you 
are going to deny any knowledge 
whatever of the Cockney’s para- 
dise—the great battle-field of the 
aspirate. I tell you to your face 
I know better. 

What manly form have I seen 
extended on the crane at the end 
of the jetty, studying astronomy, I 
suppose, by the upward glances 
cast at the lovely twinkling stars, 
shining not so very far above him? 

Do you think my ears have not 
been tortured, my nostrils not of- 
fended, my eyes not delighted, 
with the sounds, smells, and sights 
on the pier, between the hours of 
seven and nine? 

What manly form affecting a cos- 
tume modestly intended to convey 
to the wondering crowd the com- 
bination in the wearer of ‘the jolly 
young waterman’ (effected bymeans 
of white-flannel unmentionables, 
somewhat shrunk ’tis true, and a 
pilot-coat) ; a petit-maitre (delicately 
insinuated by patent-leather boots 


and a button-hole flower, the dan- 
dy’s sine gud non) ; an athlete (art- 
fully suggested by a bold-striped 
guernsey, conveying the notion of 
muscle); a warrior, say after the 
pattern of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
(close-cropped hair parted down 
the middle, high up on the temples 
—which style of coiffure necessi- 
tates the frequent airing of the no- 
ble brow—a crimson neck-tie, and 
an Ashantee-gold ring); and, lastly, 
a dog-stealer (this by the crowning 
help of a cap set on awry),—what, 
I repeat, what manly form was that, 
passing and repassing with the 
surging crowd, spooning with the 
fair girl at his side? Spooning, 
notwithstanding the hideous war 
that is raging around. 

I class myself amongst the citi- 
zens of the world, and I affirm 
that I have never witnessed such 
slaughter as that upon the Barport 
pier on a summer’s night. 

The revolted h’s come flying 
about from every direction, carry- 
ing on their guerrilla warfare in 
the most reckless unreasonable 
manner ; deserting from their own 
strong’olds to recruit the strength 
of the henemy; desolating their 
own ’omes and ’earths, nay forsak- 
ing even’eaven itself; still, strange- 
ly enough, insisting upon their 
honour being undiminished. 

And you have aided and abetted 
in this destruction of the vernacular. 

Standing on the pier-head, senti- 
mentally gazing—not at the rosy 
flush in the sky above; not at the 
amber lights and azure depths, nor 
at the burnished crimson clouds ; 
not at all that ever-varying glory 
out there in the north sky—no; 
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but at the aureosine-tinted locks, 
the languishing eyes, and pink 
cheeks of your astronomical di- 
vinity, whose feverishly red lips 
are murmuring: 

‘’Ow lovely it is to be sure! 
’Arry, do you never himagine you 
see shapes in the clouds? I hoften 
do ; hanimals and hangels and—’ 

‘Angels,’ says spoon, ‘I never 
knew that clouds were looking- 
glasses.’ 

‘O you ’orrid fellow! Come, 
let us go and ’ear the horchestra 
play the “’Arp in the hair.”’ 

But I will be merciful, and re- 
spect the weaknesses common to 
the manly breast. 

It is taken then for granted that 
you do know Barport in the sea- 
son—rather. (Were it not con- 
sidered vulgar, I would ask you to 
imagine a contraction of my right 
eye, at the same time an applica- 
tion of the forefinger of my left 
hand to the corresponding angle 
of my nasal organ.) 

That you know nothing of it 
afterwards, I am wellaware. The 
first day of the equinoctials is 
enough for you. You watch the 
heavily-laden flys and omnibuses 
struggling in the gale to thestation ; 
you see the jetty deserted; the mu- 
sic wrested out of the bandsmen’s 
very clutch by that rude old blus- 
terer, Boreas; who, flinging it 
wrathfully into the seething wa- 
ters, seems to bellow, with loud 
hoarse voice, ‘ Away, away, fools, 
with your folly, away! The flaunt- 
ing volatile summer’s reign is over.’ 

You stand on the steps of your 
hotel—your pilot-coat buttoned 
closely, the collar well up, your 
cap well down, for Boreas makes 
mad snatches at it—mournfully 
contemplating the altered mood 
of the elements. 

Is it possible, you think, that 
that turbid, raging, fear-instilling 
monster, dashing itself furiously 
against the stony barrier opposite, 


uprearing its foamy head, hissing 
and spitting in your very face, can 
be the smiling, sun-rippled, emer- 
ald-eyed coquette that lured you 
day by day to disport upon her 
gentle bosom ; whose silvery spray 
lay obedient to the sharp feather- 
ing of your cunning oar; who 
crested her snowy waves only to 
give greater zest to the delight of 
your morning dip? O strange 
Hermaphroditus ! 

As for this great, gruff, bellowing 
bully—hallo, there goes your cap, 
spinning round and round along 
the gutter! Off you go in pursuit. 
‘Ha, ha!’ laughs a butcher-boy ; 
‘He, he! giggles a servant-girl ; 
‘Ho, ho! roar the boatmen, who 
are busy drawing up their Daisies, 
and Eugénies, and Pollies out of 
harm’s way—the very men, by the 
bye, who have touched their fore- 
locks so deferentially to you these 
many weeks past, in return for the 
tips so magnanimously dispensed, 
subject to the approving glances 
of your towy-haired inamorata. 

With a smile—a ghastly one, 
though—to accord with the pre- 
vailing tone of hilarity, you make 
futile dashes at your head-gear, 
in the deceptive rallentandos and 
pauses it makes. Now, man, now, 
put your foot on it! Hush-h-h! 
It’s true your foot is in the puddle, 
and your cap eddying round an 
uneasy collier in the harbour ; 
but that does not justify your 
making use of startling expletives. 

So you turn tail, and make for 
the friendly shelter of the hotel, 
whence you emerge not again un- 
til the fly is at the door to convey 
you too from the scenes of your 
erewhile triumphs—sartorial and 
otherwise—and recent discomfi- 
ture, to the station. 

And this is all you know of 
Barport as yet. 

I once was in the same happy 
state of ignorance. Once, like you, 
I took fright at the first puff of 
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wind, and shudderingly left un- 
thought the ideal picture of Bar- 
port, minus the sunshine and 
warmth, the sounds of music and 
laughter, the crowds of visitors, the 
bathing-machines, donkeys, goat- 
chaises—all that goes to make up 
the season ; turned away with the 
same shrinking dread that poor 
humanity feels when gazing on a 
skeleton. 

Ah, at that time I could have 
out-dandied you; and as for your 
auricomus-tinted deity, why, there 
was a girl in a green-satin spencer 
with whom I used to dance, that— 
but I will not digress. 

The thread was even then being 
spun that was to draw me out of 
my natural sphere—the illimitable 
arena of Bohemia—to a life in 
Barport. 

Season after season, for years 
past, from the depths of my car- 
riage, as Timms draws me up and 
down the jetty and about the fort, 
I have watched youall. Yes, you 
are very near; getting warm, as 
they say in ‘hot beans and butter.’ 
Yes, the crusty old fellow with the 
cut-you-off-with-a-shilling expres- 
sion, drawn by a deaf man with 
very blue eyes and a rusty hat, 
whose attention the old buffer— 
I am morally certain you used that 
expression—has always to attract 
by progging with a knobby black- 
thorn stick. 

I purposed (having taken a liking 
to you through some fancied re- 
semblance to myself when just such 
another conceited jackanapes) giv- 
ing you an idea of life in Barport 
out of the season ; but as Timms 
is at the door with my carriage— 
which I pay for by the hour—I 
must defer commencing until 
another opportunity. 








II. 


WHEN first Fate, the halting hag, 
having had a breather to overtake 
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me—for I was fast enough in those 
days, I can tell you—confronted 
me, and, with her skinny finger in- 
dicating the gastric region, croaked 
out the mystic word ‘ Dyspepsia,’ at 
the same time imperatively point- 
ing Barport-way, I confess I was 
not overwhelmed ; in fact, I ig- 
nored the adjuration and apostro- 
phised my doctor (the representa- 
tive of the ancient girl Lachesis) 
in a concise rhetorical figure ; 
making use of a trope, I simply 
said he was an ass. Not that I 
disliked Barport. Oh, no; it was 
a dear jolly old place. I thought 
I should like London better in the 
winter. 

Taking up a daily paper, I defied 
the Fate. Running my eyes down 
column after column, the only ques- 
tion that arose in my mind was 
not what would cure me, but which, 
from out this embarras de richesses 
of sovereign, infallible, world-re- 
nowned, and unrivalled remedies 
I should choose. 

Here, the ingenuous question, 
‘Why suffer?’ stared me reproach- 
fully in the face. There, the cheer- 
ing announcement, ‘No more pain,’ 
gave me renewed confidence. Far- 
ther on, the rather pantomimic ex- 
clamation, ‘Never say die,’ strength- 
ened me in my determination to 
make a choice of one of these mar- 
vellous discoveries. 

Let me see, which should it be? 
Pills, powders, potions ; wines, 
wafers, waters; blisters, boluses, 
blood-purifiers; galvanism, mes- 
merism, mag— I pulled up at the 
isms. Those I shrank from. I 
had vivid recollections of my ‘boy- 
hood’s days,’ when the experi- 
mental scientific pursuits of an 
elder brother, just beginning a 
course of chemistry, were the ter- 
ror and misery of my young life; 
for of course I was the one expe- 
rimented upon. 

I am sure I underwent all the 
tortures (actual vivisection ex- 























cepted) generally reserved for the 
recognised victims of science—i.e. 
cats, rabbits, frogs, &c. 

At the very name of galvanism, 
magnetism, electricity, I seem to 
be again standing on a wriggly 
kind of platform, something to do 
with glass—I think it was tempo- 
rarily constructed upon tumblers— 
and that I joggled about in a most 
insecure manner, and got cuffed 
for not keeping steady. I really 
wonder I could ever bear the sight 
of tumblers again ; but, strange to 
say, I have never felt any aver- 
sion to them since—except when 
empty. Again the fraternal enthu- 
siast is charging me; again I writhe 
in agony as he draws electric sparks 
from the tips of my ears and nose. 
No; no magnetism for me. 

Blood-mixture? Ugh! sugges- 
tive of black-pudding. Tonics ? 
Saline draughts? Turkish baths? 
Ah, here is something! ‘This de- 
licious food is irresistible in Dys- 
pepsia’—um, um—‘ Delusions’— 


* um —‘ Gout, Giddiness’ — um — 


‘ Consumption, Colic’—ah, let me 
see—fifty-six, with an ‘&c.,’ of the 
bodily ills that flesh is heir to, com- 
pletely cured, without medicine, 
simply by partaking of this gastro- 
nomic dainty. 

This form of medicament ap- 
peals to the weak side of my nature. 
Yes, I confess it, I am somewhat 
of a don vivant. 

The description of this ambro- 
sial delicacy really makes my mouth 
water. It may be prepared in va- 
rious ways. I determine, though, 
not to take it in the dumpling 
form. I don’t like dumplings. 

But my—my dyspepsia is strong- 
minded and virtuous, and not to 
be lightly led away by that ‘ irre- 
sistible compound.’ (I thought very 
highly of my dyspepsia for treating 
with immovable contempt the per- 
sistent attacks of the wishy-washy 
thing.) 

So after all I had to succumb to 
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the inexorable decree and betake 
myself to Barport. 

One December afternoon (an 
equinoctial raging just as it had 
done the day I left; that was in 
September, so this must have been 
a second crop) saw me on my way 
from the station to my lodgings, 
looking eagerly and hopefully from 
the window of the fly, ready to give 
a smiling recognition to any of the 
well-known faces I was sure I 
should see. The only living thing, 
however, that met my gaze, from 
the station to the top of High 
Street, was a donkey, toiling up 
under the iron foot-bridge with a 
cartload of seaweed behind him. 

My progress down the High 
Street was not exhilarating. Those 
shopkeepers who had _ courage 
enough to stand the biting blast 
that swept by and venture into their 
shops looked mournfully between 
their goods at me; and several 
female heads at upper windows 
stared upon me with a sort of so- 
lemn wonder. 

As we passed the harbour I no- 
ticed half a dozen fishermen lolling 
and spitting and conversing, I have 
no doubt, as is their wont, accord- 
ing to their limited but startling vo- 
cabulary, and still retaining their 
strange objection to the adjective 
very. 

Up the hill and—home, I was 
going to say—I mean to Mrs. Bom- 
bazine’s, a widow lady, recom- 
mended to me as being highly re- 
spectable, in fact had seen better 
days (of course), truly Christian, 
and—this it was that ‘fetched’ me 
—beautifully clean. 

And now see me settled in Bar- 
port, determined to make the best 
of my enforced sojourn. 

Upon reflection I began to think 
it was not half a bad thing. Why, 
in a small place like this, every- 
body must know everybody else, 
and live in a kind of fraternal amity. 
I felt quite a glow of benevolence 
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as I pictured to myself the sort of 
Agapemone-state of existence I was 
henceforth to lead. 

I got quite vexed that that con- 
founded east wind was still blow- 
ing great guns. I had now been 
four days in Barport, and ‘the gale 
continued to rage with unabated 
fury,’ as it says in Robinson Crusoe, 
Ithink. Ofcourse Iwas prevented, 
in consequence, from making any 
advances towards that Utopian so- 
ciability which I had fondly pic- 
tured to myself. 

Mrs. Bombazine had corrected 
me about the equinoctials. I knew 
now that this was one of the nor- 
mal phases of Barport—out of the 
season. 

The wind howled in the most 
melancholy manner down the chim- 
neys and under the doors, making 
me almost seasick by giving the 
carpet those wavelike undulations 
usually confined to a storm upon 
the stage. My rooms were filled 
with a fine white sand that forced 
itself through all the chinks and 
crevices, making everything one 
touched unpleasantly gritty. 

From my parlour, which fronted 
the sea (described in the advertise- 
ment which had first attracted my 
attention to Mrs. Bombazine’s 
lodgings as having a ‘ magnificent 
and cheerful prospect’), I watched 
day after day in vain for a sight of 
some of the friendly and hardy 
natives. Not a soul! or if any 
passed it must have been when I 
left the window for my solitary 
meals. 

On the seventh day a fight be- 
tween two street-dogs relieved me 
from the apprehension that idiocy 
would soon ensue were this state 
of things to continue much longer. 





III. 
WHEN the tempest had some- 
what abated — Robinson Crusoe 
again ; strange that my mind should 


so continually revert to that tale of 
my childhood—I sallied forth. 

I was not then dependent on 
Timms and his tight-fitting vehicle ; 
my trusty blackthorn was then all- 
sufficient. It was not until some 
time after, when my dyspepsia 
having fled in dismay from the 
vigorous saline-laden Barport blows 
and I was left with rheumatic 
gout, that I began to keep my 
carriage. 

And so, as I was saying, I sallied 
forth. The sun was shining; there 
was a deliciously-fresh westerly 
wind, as invigorating as a draught 
of Burgundy. I forgot all the lonely 
gritty discomfort of the past week. 
Cheerily informing Mrs. Bomba- 
zine—of whom I had already 
learned to stand in trembling awe 
—of my intention of taking a turn 
on the jetty, and after having been 
enlightened as to the utter vulga- 
rity of such a proceeding and ad- 
vised that the cemetery was much 
more select, I eagerly set out, de- 
termined to meet the friendly ad- 
vances of the natives in a corre- 
sponding spirit. 

But when I got on the jetty there 
were no natives. I was ‘monarch 
of all I surveyed :’ so, after a turn 
or two, I thought I would seek 
for some of my own species else- 
where. 

I passed the harbour hurriedly, 
for the perfumes thereabouts are 
not those of Arabia; on the con- 
trary, there is a ‘very ancient and 
fish-like smell’ that tends to quicken 
the steps of the passer-by. 

I was rewarded for my perse- 
verance by meeting almost a dozen 
people in the High Street. I said, 
‘A fine morning, sir,’ to one gen- 
tleman, and smilingly begged a 
lady’s pardon—doffing my hat and 
making my best bow—for inad- 
vertently putting my blackthorn 
upon the hem of her dress: the gen- 
tleman stared ; the lady frowned. 

Thus my friendly advances were 
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repelled by the aborigines with 
freezing auteur. My amicable 
and benignant expression of coun- 
tenance— you need not grin, for 
at that time the angles of my 
mouth had an upward and amiable 
tendency ; it was Barport—out of 
the season—that gave them that 
downward ‘stern parent’ curve. 
I say again, my amicable and 
benignant expression of counten- 
ance only excited side-long glances 
of cold contempt and distrust. 
Had these been confined to my- 
self, a stranger,—had I seen any 
unbending of the facial and bodily 
rigidity towards one another, I 
should not have been so disap- 
pointed ; but as they all eyed each 
other with exactly the same air of 
supercilious indifference, it was no 
wonder I felt despondent. In this 
depressed frame of mind I wended 
my way homewards. 

After a good dinner, however, I 
began to take a different view of 
the matter. I am proud to say I 
possess that indomitable spirit of 
perseverance under difficulties— 
that heroic quality that ignores the 
word ‘defeat ’—which is the basis 
of all great natures. 

The discouragement of the morn- 
ing had given a fresh impetus to 
my determination of being ad- 
mitted to the Barportonian social 
mysteries. The world of Barport 
should be my oyster containing 
the coveted pearl, which I deter- 
mined to open—or perish in the 
attempt. 

I cogitated. My experience of 
the morning taught me that gra- 
dual advances must be made. It 
would be a matter of time to get at 
the jealously-guarded treasure. Be- 
fore arriving at the inner mysteries, 
let me first get my foot on the 
outer threshold. 

Happy inspiration! I remem- 
bered seeing some placards in the 
shop-windows announcing a Penny 
Reading. Here was the oppor- 


tunity for inserting the thin end of 
the wedge. 

I rang the bell; Susan did zot 
promptly appear. When she did, 
I questioned her as to the when 
and whereabouts of the aforesaid 
entertainment. She informed me 
that it took place that same night 
in St. Luke’s Hall ; and after bring- 
ing me a programme and topogra- 
phically enlightening me, left me 
to the perusal of the intellectual 
bill of fare. 

The choice of music was pre- 
ternaturally good—Handel, Ros- 
sini, Mendelssohn! There were 
two readings—one was entitled 
‘Extract from the Memoirs of the 
Rev. Ananias Mendax, or the mi- 
raculous escape of a missionary ; 
the other, humorous, was ‘The 
little boy who would not use his 
pocket-handkerchief.’ 

I sighed irresolutely. The rich 
pastures of Bohemian fields had 
somewhat unfitted me for the 
cropping of scant herbage. How- 
ever, I had an object to attain, 
and to hesitate was to be lost. So 
eight o’clock saw me, now more 
chary of my smiles, in St. Luke’s 
Hall. 

All the front seats were taken ; 
so I had to sit behind in close 
proximity to the unwashed portion 
of the Barport community. This 
had its advantages, as well as its 
disadvantages ; for although I had 
to strictly guard against breathing 
through my nose, I heard—willy- 
nilly, thanks to a running fire of 
comment kept up around me—a 
startlingly minute account of the 
habits, customs, idiosyncrasies and 
family histories of Barport. society 
generally. 

A clerical-looking gentleman, 
with red hair and very short trou- 
sers, who appeared mournful and 
ill at ease, had a seat on the plat- 
form, at a green-baize covered table, 
on which were a bottle of water 
and a glass; rising and solemnly 
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going to a reading-desk, he began 
in a loud, monotonous, lachrymose 
voice, 

‘The business of this evening 
will commence.’ 

‘Good gracious ! I murmured, 
starting to my feet in dismay, ‘I 
have made some mistake—come 
to the wrong box—to a prayer- 
meeting—a theological contro- 
versy. Oh, dear! could I not get 
out? Really, I did not feel equal 
to—I was not sufficiently prepared 
aa 

‘Sit down! growled those be- 
hind me; whilst the fiery-headed 
chairman eyed me severely. 

I obeyed and was relieved to 
find that a young iady was wildly 
scrambling about the keyboard of 
a partly dummy pianoforte. Then 
a lady sang; but as a young fellow 
near me—who gravely sucked the 
knob of his stick all the evening— 
remarked, ‘ You wanted a micro- 
scope to hear her.’ 

Then came the ‘Extract from 
the Memoirs of the Rev. Ananias 
Mendax,’ mincingly read by an 
unmistakably good young man, 
with a thin falsetto voice, who had 
evidently studied in the ‘prune 
and prism’ school of oratory. 

After telling of innumerable 
deadly encounters and frightful 
dangers of every kind, all of which 
the brave Mendax made light, re- 
lating them in a mildly-jocular 
light-comedy way, the prismy 
young man came to the thrilling 
incident forming the climax : 

‘At this narrower part of the 
river the huge branches of that 
giant of the tropics, the Polygamia 
f£qualis, interlocked themselves 
overhead, almost shutting out the 
light of day. The banks were co- 
vered with an impenetrable trea- 
cherous-looking jungle-growth— 
the fan-like leaves of which dipped 
gracefully into the hot and slimy 
water, from which rose pestilential 
vapours. I kept my canoe well in 
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the centre of the stream. The 
heat and silence, coupled with the 
semi-obscurity, hiding who knows 
what unseen dangers, might have 
made a man with a less exalted 
purpose quail. 

‘But I had a double incentive 
to perseverance, namely, to dis- 
cover the source of the river No- 
wunwanztuno, and to beard the 
mighty savage Ranedanbludee- 
bons in his lair, and bring him, by 
means of the irresistible arguments 
stowed in the bottom of my fragile 
bark, to the light of truth ! 

‘Suddenly I was conscious of 
something moving. With bated 
breath I looked around. There, 
encircling the trunk of one of the 
trees to the left, was coiled a huge 
boa-constrictor. With head out- 
stretched and eyes like gleaming 
rubies it prepared to dart upon me. 
Without removing my gaze, ship- 
ping my paddle, I grasped the re- 
volver that lay beside me. Taking 
rapid and fearless aim, I fired. The 
bullet glanced off the monster’s 
scaly skin, withcut producing any 
other effect than surprising him 
into immobility. Again and again 
I fired until I had exhausted all 
five chambers, to no other purpose 
than, at last, to rouse the huge 
reptile to frenzy. Swiftly, with a 
hissing noise, it launched itself for- 
ward. Already I felt its hot poi- 
sonous breath ; in another moment 
I should have been in its horrible 
gorge, when, quick as thought— 
acting upon a desperate impulse— 
I stooped, and, seizing the first 
thing that came to hand, plunged 
it into the great gaping jaws. 

‘In breathless anxiety I watched 
the mighty exertions, the labouring 
constrictions, as it endeavoured to 
swallow the tough morsel. I saw 


the efforts grow feebler, the ten- 
sion relax, the fiery light of the 
eyes fade. 
it die. 

‘I had given it the bundle of 


I saw itdroop. I saw 
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tracts destined to convert the 
savage Ranedanbludeebons !’ 

As the reader concluded, the 
young man near me, who had been 
making a lollypop of his stick—un- 
like the little boy of whom we were 
going to hear—in using his pocket 
handkerchief, blew the most sonor- 
ous and prolonged blast I ever 
heard in my life. It woke neigh- 
bouring echoes, and was answered 
by some terribly hollow and heart- 
rending coughs. 

Before leaving the platform 
‘prisms’ paused and sternly eyed 
me, it seemed ; but that could only 
have been my fancy; still it was 
uncomfortable when, following the 
direction of his eyes, every one 
turned and stared at me too; see- 
ing which, I thought the young 
man who blew his nose so loudly 
would have gone into convulsions, 
so shaken was he with restrained 
laughter. 

However, the attention of the 
public was drawn off by the appear- 
ance on the platform of two young 
ladies, who forthwith made Rossini 
the excuse for severely punishing 
the poor dummy instrument. 

Then another young lady, of 
about thirty-five—I ave seen a 
lovelier female—flatly appealed to 
the red-headed chairman, in waver- 
ing uncertain tones: 

* Take, oh, take me.’ Heremained 
unmoved. 

‘ Zake me!’ wailingly sang the 
poor thing. 

‘ Take, oh, take me,’ she feebly 
cried. He scowled. 

‘Take— 

‘Take her, and a’ done with it,’ 
savagely exclaimed a fellow behind 
me. 

‘Come to my arms, you bundle 
of charms,’ facetiously observed 
another voice, in such close prox- 
imity to me that I actually started. 

The chairman rose majestically ; 
‘prisms’ sprang excitedly on to the 
platform. Began ‘ frisms, 
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‘TI call upon you, Mr. Chairman, 
to use your authority to have that 
objectionable person removed from 
the room, or I really must decline 
reading again.’ 

‘Perfectly shameful !’ 

‘ Disgraceful !’ 

‘Quite shocking !’ I heard mur- 
mured in front. 

I looked round for the particular 
offender. It could not be the young 
man who blew the nasal blast ; for 
he was still imperturbably endea- 
vouring to derive nourishment 
from the ivory nob, his round eyes 
fixed innocently on the ceiling. 

‘May I request you, man, to 
leave the room quietly, and not 
disturb, by your indecent behaviour 
and vulgar ribaldry, this harmonious 
and intellectual social gathering ?’ 

They meant me / 

Fixing my hat firmly on my head, 
and grasping my blackthorn, I 
walked, to the accompaniment of 
hisses and cries of ‘ Turn him out,’ 
up the room to the platform, where 
I relieved my feelings by telling 
‘prisms’ and the other fellow— 
Well, I really forget now what I 
did say. Anathematising the lot 
as a set of confounded canting 
hypocrites, I marched wrathfully 
home. I had certainly got the thin 
end of the wedge in, and no mis- 
take. 


IV. 

I wisH to explain that it was not 
from the caprice of a peevish dis- 
contented valetudinarian that I left 
Mrs. Bombazine’s. It was in this 
wise : 

In inserting the thin end of the 
wedge into the Barport oyster, 
the process had been accompanied 
by such unpleasantness that even 
my heroic spirit was for the time 
quenched, and I made no more 
immediate efforts to widen the 
breach. I went on my solitary way 
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in offended dignity. I avoided the 
haunts of my fellow-men, viz. the 
High Street, and took to exploring 
the surrounding neighbourhood. 

The characteristic of the scenery 
around Barport is, chalky roads ; 
frequent heaps of decomposed sea- 
weed, emitting so much ozone— 
they call it here—that when you 
get to leeward of it, it nearly 
knocks you down ; fields generally 
in an unpleasant stage of prepara- 
tion ; and an utter absence of trees. 

I had got well into January, and 
was beginning to tire of my explo- 
rations, when an_ unlooked-for 
source of excitement roused me 
from the ennui that was again 
creeping over me. 

One night I had retired to rest 
as usual, and was wrapped in a 
deep sleep—three blankets and an 
eiderdown quilt as well—when in 
the dead of night, as I imagined, I 
dreamed a dream. ‘ 

I thought I was the Village 
Blacksmith, with a crush-hat under 
my arm, going to hear Grisi in 
Semiramide, when suddenly the 
voice of the ancient virgin of the 
Penny Readings sounded in my 
ear. Singing her siren’s song, she 
drew me, powerless to resist and 
spell-bound with horror, to an 
altar, at which Costa, habited as a 
boatman, whilst waiting to perform 
the marriage ceremony, limpingly 
executed the ‘ Sailor’s Hornpipe.’ 

In my struggle to escape the 
impending fate | awoke. The gray 
light of the winter’s morning was 
beginning to dawn. I looked fear- 
fully around. Was I still asleep? 
Was I not free from this horrible 
nightmare? No, I was yet under 
its spell ; for in my ears sounded 
the ‘Wedding March,’ intermingled 
with the ‘Harmenious Blacksmith,’ 
minus its accidentals, and through 
both the ‘Sailor's Hornpipe’ stum- 
bled in a sort of lame obbligato. 

I turned in bed. I coughed. 
Yes, I was awake. Soon the horn- 
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pipe came to an abrupt termination, 
and vigorous scales in all the major 
and minor keys replaced it. I lay 
and wondered, nervously antici- 
pating the recurring accidental 
passage, until it was time to get up. 

At breakfast I questioned Susan. 
I was enlightened. The holidays 
were over, and the schools had re- 
commenced next door. ‘ Didn’t 
I know we'd got a young ladies’ 
boarding-school each side of us ? 
Susan was glad they was back. 
Susan liked music. 

This then was what the adver- 
tisement meant when it stated that, 
in addition to the magnificent 
and cheerful prospect, the house 
was situated in a lively though 
perfectly select neighbourhood. 

I had ay interview—a stormy 
one—with Mrs. Bombazine, and 
gave notice. Five weeks had still 
to elapse before my time for leaving 
came. 

What creatures of habit we are! 
Before a week was over, if the 
‘Wedding March’ did not com- 
mence punctually at half-past six, 
or if by any chance the missing 
accidental happened to find its 
way into the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith,’ my slumbers were disturbed. 
My watch became simply an article 
de luxe. I knew it was the hour 
for rising by the feeble efforts of 
Polly trying to put the kettle on; 
I took my medicine precisely at 
eleven to the ‘Express Galop;’ I 
started for my constitutional to 
‘ The margin of Zurich’s fair waters ; 
and woe to Susan if the dinner was 
not on the table to the strains of 
‘See the conquering hero comes ;’ 
whilst ‘Drops of brandy’ was the 
signal for my forty winks. 

I was on the point of laying my- 
self open to a life of utter tyranny 
at the hands of the majestic Bom- 
bazine, by begging to be allowed 
to remain, when a new domestic 
feature presented itself. 

The weather had suddenly be- 
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come excessively warm; and for 
three or four days we were at 
summer heat. I became re-juven- 
ated. The sports of my youth— 
as carried on when I was at school, 
in an old house, where, on a hot 
summer’s morning, we schoolboys, 
roused from our uneasy slumbers, 
armed with darning needles, chased 
and transpierced our dusky foes— 
were renewed. Alas, my return 
to youthful energy was transient. 
My eye had lost its keenness and 
my hand its steadiness; so I left 
the field to more agile sportsmen, 
and departed forthwith from the 
fively neighbourhood. 

Ithen took my present residence, 
selecting from a host of others a 
housekeeper whom I chose with 
an eye to my future relations with 
Barport society. I was careful she 
should be neither young nor lovely. 
I did not ask her age. I don’t 
suppose I should have been any 
the wiser if I had. But I guessed 
her forty. She had, what I could 
never boast, a splendid moustache ; 
moreover a face like a pantomime 
mask, and yet did not escape Bar- 
port calumny. 

Thus I became a householder 
and citizen of this noble borough. 
By that time any disagreeable 
reminiscence of the failure I had 
sustained in my friendly advances 
towards the natives had faded from 
my mind, and I was eager to 
renew the assault. 

First of all I transferred my 
banking account to Barport ; then 
my autograph figured on the list of 
subscribers to all the local charities ; 
and when I played my bold stroke 
and sent a cheque for fifty pounds 
towards building a new church— 
which was not in the least wanted 
—the oyster opened of its own 
accord. 

I will not dilate upon how joy- 
ously I set to work to find the 
pearl—the coveted treasure ; how 
I accepted an invitation to dinner 
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from one of the magnates of Bar- 
port. My host’s father, old Grubbly, 
had made a fortune (so scandal 
said) by contracting for all the nut- 
shells swept from the floors of the 
minor London theatres, which re- 
fuse, when crushed, ground, and 
prepared, became celebrated as 
‘Grubbly’s cocoa, a blessing to 
invalids, and, by reason of its 
purity, adapted to the weakest 
digestion ;) how I was here intro- 
duced to all the aut ton—the 
leaders of Barport society, five 
ladies and four gentlemen (my host 
was the nucleus of the upper ten) ; 
how we had Australian soup and 
antimonial wine ; filleted dabs and 
feeble jokes ; mysterious  side- 
dishes and much scandal. 

I don’t know to this day whether 
it was the antimonial preparation 
or the luke-warm regenerated 
entrée, of which I rashly, in my 
hunger, partook ; or it might have 
been the genteel solemnity that 
did not agree with me; this I know, 
I pledged my word to my outraged 
dyspepsia to carefully eschew Bar- 
port hospitality for the future. 

After perseveringly going from 
clique to clique—they are almost as 
numerous here as the sects Volney 
saw on the sandy plain—and 
finding nothing but the same _nar- 
row-minded, scandal-loving, rigid- 
mouthed, mincing phantom-gen- 
tility, I gave up the search. 

Thus passed away my Utopian 
dream—my pictured Agapemone. 
The coveted pearl proved only a 
glass bead that crushed to pieces 
at the first touch. 

Then imagine how I watch for 
the approach of summer; how I 
listen for the vigorous /’s and the 
hearty Cockney laugh. 

We sit at the window—my hir- 
sute housekeeper and I; I haven't 
the heart to deny her this pleasure, 
although I have, in consequence, 
lost my character—to look out for 
the omnibuses, anxiously counting 
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the passengers and their trunks, 
and wonder if we shall see any 
familiar faces. 

And later on, when the fun and 
jollity is at its height, and large- 
hearted right-witted Bohemian- 
ism, honouring Barport, with its 
intellectual rank and _ exclusive 
nobility of art, makes glad holiday, 
enjoying with the intense relish of 
its fresh, ever-youthful, and keenly- 
appreciative temperament the mot- 
ley scene, then I know you are not 
far off. 

‘That's him,’ exclaims my excited 
and ungrammatical companion, as 
a fly rolls by, and you, in a novel 
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sartorial combination, between a 
Russian potentate and a coster- 
monger, loll majestically back. 

‘Do you know that gentleman ?” 
I inquire with surprise. 

‘Oh, yes, sir. That's him; I'll 
be bound that’s got the travelling 
circus coming to-morrow. He's 
doing the parade.’ 

Need I say that as a punishment 
for her idiotic want of perception 
in not being able to distinguish 
between a swell of the Barport 
season and a ring-master I forth- 
with banish the imbecile to the 
unhealthy regions below? 

BATH-CHAIR. 
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No, VIII. 





OH, come again, Jamie, across the wide sea ! 
Oh, come to your dearie, and happy we'll be! 
For, aft that I try, I’m na merry at a’; 

I canna be happy while Jamie’s awa’. 


There’s lasses, I know, in the country owre there ; 
They're bonnie, I know, and my heart is sae sair ; 
They'll play at their loving, and ye’ll do the same ; 
For real love, my Jamie, ye’d better be hame. 


In simmer we parted, in simmer we'll meet ; 

It’s wintry and dreary, but I will na greet; 

For soon comes the simmer, and soon, cross the sea, 
My ain sailor-laddie is coming to me. 


And ance that ye’re hame I will keep you there, luve, 
And ne’er frae his dearie my sailor shall rove ; 

So come again, Jamie, across the wide sea; 

Come, Jamie, my true love—come, Jamie, to me! 


VOL, XVIII. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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THE DAY-DREAMS OF A DAWDLER. 


VI. THE CLUB OF CLUBS. 





NEVER having in my most dreamy 
moments ‘dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble halls,’ I am ignorant of 
what would result from the presence 
of vassals and serfs by my side. 
Probably I should become accus- 
tomed in time to the novelty of the 
situation, and should accept the 
palatial magnificence of the abode 
as serenely as if I had been born 
in the purple. In my dawdling 
way too, no doubt, I should be 
able to jot down my impressions 
of existence within such an exalted 
sphere for what they were worth. 
But for the present, in the absence 
of a more sumptuous vision, I am 
content to sit down in the corner 
of my club-room, and dream once 
more of life as it wags within its 
homely, albeit newly-decorated 
and polished-up old walls, with 
surroundings no nearer the condi- 
tions of serfdom than those repre- 
sented by the waiter, as he brings 
my cup of coffee and cigar. 

It seems, however, that for doing 
a similar thing on a former occa- 


sion—for peopling the stately old . 


apartment with some of its promi- 
nent Aabitués, for sketching some 
of their leading characteristics, 
and for telling some of their best 
stories—I was denounced as a 
traitor. It seems that if I must 
needs repeat the good things I 
hear, I should put them into the 
mouths of imaginary members of 
the club, if I insist on turning 
that locality into my dreamland ; 
or, at least, must so disguise, mix 
up, and blend the component 
attributes of the company that 
identification shall become impos- 


sible. I ought to cover the bald 
pate of the man of letters with the 
Hyperion locks of the architect ; 
give the clean-shaven actor the 
beard of the artist ; add the spec- 
tacles of the musician to the 
aquiline nose of the warrior ; make 
the cynic talk like agood Samaritan, 
and turn the kindly-hearted into 
the sayer of bitter things. 

Well, be it so. The policy is 
wiser, doubtless. Not that I admit 
having written a word that could 
give offence ; but if a man dislikes 
being called short and gray, who 
am I that I should object to call 
him tall and brown? If he says 
a good thing it will be equally 
worth recording, whatever his sta- 
ture and colour. IfI read a book 
which lays hold of me, do I not 
immediately begin to speculate 
upon what sort of looking man he 
is who has written it? Whether, 
as Addison says, ‘he is black or 
white,’ do I not immediately, per- 
haps with the rest of the world, 
dream that he is, let us say, a 
stalwart muscular Christian, and 
do I not find him to be entirely the 
reverse when, alittle later on, I am 
introduced to him at the club, and 
do I like his book one whit the 
less? Are not our dreams of 
people of whom we hear a great 
deal, who paint our pictures, write 
our books, compose our music, 
fight our battles, generally entirely 
different from the people them- 
selves, ifwe ever chance to see them 
in the flesh? Goto, then! Being a 
dreamer, is it not my duty to paint 
the celebrities who make up the 
attraction and social comfort of 
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this club of clubs in the forms and 
colours in which they would present 
themselves to the mind of anyother 
well-constituted dreamer who had 
never seen them ? 

And again, what, after all, is the 
use of any very minute description 
of personal appearance? Are there 
any two people to whose minds 
mere word-painting presents the 
same picture? Would any two 
skilled artists, the one acting inde- 
pendently of the other, delineate, 
from a written description, a pro- 
minent character, so that their 
illustrations should be recognised 
as representing the same character 
by any one who had not read the 
description? Scarcely; nay, is it 
not frequently the case that where 
half a dozen artists actually draw 
simultaneously from one model, 
they each interpret so differently 
the veritable facts at which they 
are looking that it is hardly possible 
to believe the facts to be one and 
thesame? Photography even varies 
occasionally to a slight extent in 
its translation of a sitter or a scene; 
for — good with animate 
nature holds equally good with 
inanimate ; and a Hercules or a 
Venus, a cabbage or a mountain, a 
simple primrose or a gnarled oak, 
will all alike differ when they come 
to be put upon paper or canvas, 
according to the eye and the mind 
through which they are seen. 
Elaborately-written descriptions of 
scenery, places, and people conjure 
up entirely opposite ideas in oppo- 
site brains. Were I, or any far- 
abler dreamer, to picture with the 
pen the veriest pre-Raffaellite 
portraits of our eminent novelist 
and our comic artist as they show 
up at the club, no casual observer 
meeting them arm-in-arm in the 
Street would know who they were 
merely from an account of them 
On a printed page. 

Very, very rarely, I take it, do 
printed descriptions of personal ap- 
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pearance lead to the discovery and 
restoration of young ladies and 
gentlemen who have ‘left their 
home.’ They are brought to bay 
generally by means far less vague. 
Shortness of cash, initials on linen, 
the casual mention of a name, and 
general behaviour, will do more to 
put even a professional detective 
on the right scent than the colour 
of hair and eyes, or the shape of 
nose and mouth. Very few word- 
pictures convey a very positive or 
pre-Raffaellite idea to the mind’s 
eye; they are more or less unim- 
portant, and may be dispensed 
with. Particularly, too, do I think 
thus when I remember the quality 
of the outer cuticle of genius, and 
henceforth shall studiously avoid 
telling anybody what anybody else 
is like; yet—although, of course, 
I acknowledge the sensitive natures 
of artistic and art-loving people, 
and, where their work is in ques- 
tion, can understand how very little 
should make them bridle—still, 
what comes now and then-as a 
day-mare in my dreaming is the 
pertinacity with which many of 
them are tor ever on th® Jook-out 
for an affront ; haw theyare always 
on the gui vive for something un- 
pleasant tu be said or done to them, 
and, on the slightest show of what 
they suppose to be a want of defer- 
ence, are down in the arena on the 
instant, giving their gladiatorial in- 
stincts full play by brandishing their 
pens, defying and denouncing. It 
is on record that our greatest ones 
have failed to control their feelings 
in such cases by a becoming dignity 
and silence. The betrayal of club- 
room confidence, so-called, has 
brought out, ere now, such won- 
drous displays of the thin skin in 
which genius is often encased, that 
the dullards have thanked their 
stars for their lack of wit, and many 
have been glad that they belonged 
to clubs where nothing was ever 
said worth repeating. 








Away, then, at once and for ever, 
with everything approaching de- 
scriptive details, personal or other- 
wise. The phantoms of my dreams, 
when they are summoned to tell 
their stories in the delightful old 
room, shall be so disguised as to 
baffle detection ; for to keep the 
‘club of clubs’ distinct from all 
others, as it is at present, there 
must never arise any jar amongst 
its members that can be quoted 
or likened unto such-and-such a 
case at or ——. Clubable 
still they shall be, though, these 
ghosts, and substantial, despite their 
incognito; and they shall have 
names at times bearing such a ring 
of reality in them, that you shall 
almost take them to be as much 
their own as, when reading the 
list of contributors to the Christ- 
mas numbers of some newspapers 
and magazines, you know that Mr. 
Sydenham Chiswick, Mr. Norwood 
Penge, or Miss Grace Churchstreet 
mut be living entities. 

Less easy, however, does it seem, 
this foggy winter’s afternoon, to 
turn the ,merry genial fellows, as 
they dréP into the club, into 
phantoms, than & August it. was 
to turn the phantoms which then 
alone peopled the rooms into living 
men. I shall have to dream that 
I dream ere I can doubt whence 
come those cheery tones, or who 
is the author of the drolleries which 
have at once dispelled alike the 
gloom of the Christmas season and 
the short black days. 

‘The tub was pretty chilly this 
morning, wasn’t it?’ says Jemmy 
Topledge. ‘I tipped my shaving- 
water into mine when nobody was 
looking. Brutal weather! Fancy 
those madmen breaking the ice and 
tumbling into the Serpentine every 
morning—it gives one a shudder to 
think of it ! 

We call Topledge ‘our swell,’ 
because his manner and sayings 
are so dryly humorous, airy and 
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magnificent. Such a contrast to 
rough and tough old Waspall, our 
cynic, who here comes up. 

‘What! going to dine again at 
the table-d’héte to-day, Topledge?’ 
says he. ‘Why, you are always 
dining here now.’ 

‘Yes,’ answers the other. ‘I 
suppose I am getting into my table- 
dhotage (dotage). Time is deal- 
ing very unkindly with me; the 
world is beginning to doubt whe- 
ther I have any right to live ; people 
don’t like my name now.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘Why, half an hour ago I was 
going through a little vituperation 
with a recalcitrant cabman who 
wanted more than his fare, and 
when I gave him my card with the 
address of my little place in Surrey, 
“ Riverside, Surbiton,” you know, 
he looked at me up and down and 
then at the card two or three times, 
and at last he said, “ Riverside? 
Why that goes all the way from 
Oxford to London, and Topledge 
ain't no name at all!” Good cabby, 
wasn’t he? I was obliged to pay 
him what he wanted after that.’ 

‘Ah, it’s time you got married 
and made somebody share your 
name with you,’ says Waspall; ‘all 
the fellows at the club are getting 
married now, poor devils! and 
then they send in their resigna- 
tions; we had more than half a 
dozen before us last committee ; 
and they give away their pipes and 
forswear sack, but they come back 
again in the end. It takes longer 
with some than others, but from 
six to twelve months is generally 
about enough, and then they begin 
to want the club more than ever; 
they find their wives love them 
none the less because they spend 
an evening or two at the club 
now and then, besides they can 
bring their wives here sometimes, 
you see; the ladies’ “ Conversa- 
zione” nights have always been 
great successes. It is these gather- 
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ings which we have had here which 
have brought about the notion of 
having a club for both sexes. I 
hear the plan has prospered and 
the institution flourishes. Ce- 
lebrities have joined, and all that 
sort of thing. How often a man 
is to be allowed to introduce his 
wife, or the wife the husband, I 
don’t know. Iam told the com- 
mittee of ladies was about six hours 
settling this rule.’ 

‘Did they come to any conclu- 
sion, I wonder?’ says Topledge ; 
‘did they decide whether it was 
necessary for the husband always 
to have the same coloured hair, 
or that the wife should be bound 
to be always the same height ?” 

‘Oh, I can’t say,’ replies Waspall ; 
‘you get married and then you'll 
find out.’ 

‘You are very unkind, Waspall. 
What have I done that you should 
spring this idea upon me suddenly; 
you are like the man who said 
that brutal thing to little Billy 
Ikulus, when he, poor chap, was 
losing his sight. Never heard it? 
Well, Ikulus was telling the man, 
whoever he was—a doctor, I think 
—that he was going to be married. 
“Well, my dear fellow,”’ answers 
Sawbones, “I am not surprised ; 
in your case most men would do 
something desperate; one would 
have taken to drinking, another 
would have cut his throat or blown 
his brains out, but you—well, my 
poor friend, it seems you prefer a 
lingering suicide!” Nice thing to 
Say, wasn’t it? But, talking of the 
“ladies and gentlemen’s club,” that 
was a pretty mess they got into 
with their prospectus. Didn’t you 
hear it? It’s old now, but it showed 
what ticklish ground they were on 
at starting ; it is all firm enough at 
last though, I believe.’ 

Bunter, our dull man (we are 
obliged to have a dull man in such 
a community as ours, upon Talley- 
rand’s principle of marrying a dull 


wife as a means of getting repose 
after too perpetual intercourse with 
intellect and talent), has never 
heard the joke about the prospec- 
tus, and begs Topledge to repeat 
it. 


‘It is scarcely proper, I am afraid, 
for you to hear, Bunter; it may 
corrupt an innocent mind like 
yours ; but it’s what may be called 
a drawing-room story, so you can 
tell it some night at Clapham, you 
know; it’s very simple. There 
was drawn up a list of names of six 
gentlemen and six ladies, as a pro- 
visional committee, and then, as 
usual under such circumstances, 
there followed the words, “ With 
power to add to their number.” 
That's all.’ 

But Bunter does not see it, so 
probably he will not say anything 
about it at Clapham or elsewhere ; 
and perhaps I ought not to have 
dreamt of saying anything about it 
here. 

An influx of the artistic element 
here turns the conversation into the 
channel of paint and painters. The 
worth of winter exhibitions is dis- 
cussed ; and Richard Tinto, Esq., 
who has with his brethren been 
assisting on a hanging committee, 
declaims against the criticism which 
in particular will be dealt out to 
the handiwork in question, as well 
as that which art receives generally 
from the modern professors of what 
Mr. Dallas calls ‘the gay science.’ 
Tinto, who has recently received a 
severe castigation, from which he 
is still smarting, at the hands of an 
eminent writer on art for his tend- 
ency towards money-making at the 
sacrifice of his really great powers, 
declares that whatever may be said 
about modern work, the time will 
come when it will be thought as 
much of as the ancient. 

‘When posterity is far enough 
off,” says Tinto, ‘to see the true 
proportions of some of our modern 
creations, it will admit their gran- 
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deur ; they are like mountains, the 
importance of which you have no 
idea of whilst you are close under 
them. No one denies the splen- 
dour of ancient art; but why we 
are never to hope to do something 
equally splendid, only in a totally 
different line, I cannot see. Why 
should we be bullied for paint- 
ing the spirit of our time, because 
that spirit does not happen to be 
the same as it was in the days of 
the old masters? Theirs was a 
devotional age; they painted de- 
votional subjects; they were im- 
bued with devotion, and they paint- 
ed with what they were imbued. 
We cannot paint religious pictures, 
because, in spite of all the discus- 
sions going on in the religious 
world, the age is far from being reli- 
gious, atany rate in the former sense 
of the word. Whether it is so much 
the better or the worse for the age, 
I do not pretend to know, but a 
man can’t paint what isn’t in him ; 
and I think it’s a little hard to say 
he is not in earnest, and is work- 
ing for nothing but money, because 
he does not try to paint Madonnas 
and Crucifixions.’ 

This storm of eloquence is fol- 
lowed for a minute or two by an 
appropriate calm in the club at- 
mosphere. Then Waspall begins a 
subdued but acrid remonstrance, 
and says, ‘ That it’s all very well for 
Tinto to talk, but that a hundred 
years hence hardly one picture of 
the present day will be remem- 
bered, hardly perhaps be in exist- 
ence.’ 

‘ Why, even the pigments used,’ 
he continues, ‘in nine-tenths of 
them will not stand half that time. 
The fact is, my boys,’ he goes on, 
‘the spirit of this age is a self-in- 
dulgent spirit ; and so long as you 
go on painting it and for it, I, for 
one, hope that you'll be wigged 
roundly. The flesh you paint from 
and for is the flesh of the flesh-pots 
(flesh-pot boilers, if you like) ; big 


prices, stupendous reputations, “oft 
got without merit and lost without 
deserving” (we know what William 
says) ; but you wé// deserve to lose 
them if you pin your faith to the 
fiat of fashion and the building of 
palatial studios. Luxury, Tinto, is 
what it all comesto. You want to 
turn out your work with ease, com- 
fort, punctuality, and despatch; so 
you must have all such arrange- 
ments about you as shall meet these 
objects. You must have a glass- 
house to paint under if you are 
doing an out-door subject. “ Out- 
of-doors,” in fact, must be brought 
to you ; you have not the time to 
go to it. You have to dine to- 
night with Sir Benjamin Blink- 
stares, and to go afterwards to Ma- 
dame de Semitone’s musical re- 
ception, and to-morrow night you 
entertain no end of notables at 
your own hospitable board. Mrs. 
Tinto will be very angry indeed if 
you chance to be late home, be- 
cause you know her first object in 
life is to do things rather more 
“ spiff” (forgive my free speaking) 
than you see them done at my 
Lord Counterblank’s; and Mrs. 
Tinto would rather perish of inani- 
tion than that Lady Counterblank 
should discover that the artist's 
wife was not perfectly up to the 
mark, a veritable dame de bonne 
compagnie. You know you are try- 
ing to vie with the swells, Tinto, 
trying to lead the life of luxury and 
frivolity they lead, and trying to 
paint fine pictures at the same time, 
and you can’t do it, my boy! It’s 
not to be done. Titian and Raf- 
faelle could not have done it if 
they had tried, but they didn’t try; 
they found their luxury, as all true 
artists would, in producing fine 
work. Fine houses, fine feasts are 
the luxuries of the cotton-spinner 
and the iron-master ; they have no- 
thing else to fall back upon; but 
the man of genius and great artis- 
tic powers surely has something 
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better to look to as the end and 
aim of his life ?” 

‘Bravo, Waspall!’ here cries out 
Topledge ; ‘this is the club to hear 
the truth in—pleasant place, isn’t it, 
Bunter? And only costs five guineas 
a year ; guineas, mind, not pounds. 
Waiter, sherry and bitters.’ 

Meanwhile the stormy wave of 
discussion has rolled on to the 
other end of the room, where very 
soon, portentous and serious as it 
looked at one time, it breaks into 
the spray and froth of perfect good- 
temper and chaff; for, as Top- 
ledge says, though we hear the 
truth at the ‘club of clubs,’ it is 
always put with the most sincere 
good-nature, albeit at times in 
words and tones far from parlia- 
mentary. So that the little battles 
that are waged, however earnest in 
purpose, are always tempered with 
just enough chaff to prevent the 
spilling of blood and breaking of 
bones. Thus the distasteful refer- 
ence to the building of palatial 
studios with conservatory-like an- 
nexes, for the further facility of 
painting with an outdoor light, 
after having been appropriately 
subjected to all the jokes about 
living in glass-houses and throwing 
stones of which it was capable, ends 
with some more good-humoured 
nonsense as to the impossibility of 
getting daylight or any light, in- 
doors or out-of-doors, during the 
depth of winter in London. 

It wants yet half an hour of 
dinner-time, and plenty more of 
my dreaming fancies pass the 
couch in the corner between this 
and then. There is that most 
genial gentleman and accomplished 
scholar, Rawdon Rugby, M.A., 
who, after listening to some learned 
disquisition upon competitive exa- 
minations with which Bunter has 
been boring him, says, 

“Ah, yes, truly a fellow has to 
mind his P’s and Q’s nowadays 
when he goes up for any exam., 
hasn’t he ?” 


‘Yes, indeed,’ says Bunter so- 
lemnly. 

‘ Then, tell me,’ goes on Rugby 
very gravely, as if he were going 
to propound some abstruse pro- 
position, ‘why he ought to pay 
more attention to the letter P than 
the letter QQ? (A pause.) ‘It’sa 
riddle, you know.’ 

‘Oh!’ says Bunter, disappointed. 

‘Do you give it up?’ asks the 
other. 

‘Yes,’ replies the dull one; ‘I 
always give up riddles. I never 
guessed one in my life.’ 

‘ Nor ever made one, of course,’ 
goes on the remorseless university 
don. ‘Well, then a man should 
pay more attention to his P’s than 
his Q’s because the letter P will 
make any ass p-ass.’ 

Bunter does not quite approve 
of this levity on the part of a man 
of parts, as he says aside to Frank 
Glimmer, one of the painters here 
coming up ; and quite unconscious 
of the play on the words into which, 
from the contagion in the air, he 
has fallen, he is glad to retire 
into a snug corner for a game of 
chess to which Glimmer challenges 
him. 

These two are not diners, but 
go in for coffee and muffins over 
their game, and may be found in 
the quietude of the back drawing- 
room, surrounded by a group of 
silent watchers, late into the even- 
ing, long after the ‘able-d’héte is 
over and the rest of the members 
have found their way into the 
reading-room or the billiard-room, 
or are dispersed by the claims of 
society. 

Thus there are opportunities, it 
will be seen, for all to follow the 
bent of their inclinations; and 
though a whist-party or two may 
be formed now and then in the 
card-room, I take it not to be an 
unhealthy sign of the times that 
the chess-board has more votaries 
than the board of green cloth. 
Rugby, meanwhile, decides to dine 
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at the fadle-d’héte with the other 
convives of the varied professions 
who assemble at that festive board ; 
and though we have plenty of 
musical talent, we do not lapse, 
be it understood, into sing-song 
business after the meal, like the 
‘Wild Indians,’ though many of 
our members are also members of 
that talented fraternity, and help 
materially by their sociability and 
anecdotal powers to keep up the 
sparkle when that of the cham- 
pagne and bottled Bass is subsid- 
ing. 

Gastronomy naturally is a topic 
not entirely neglected in the pre- 
sent day by any assemblage of in- 
tellectual men, particularly at din- 
ner-time. Rugby, who is great on 
salads, declares that the present 
effort of the chef in this direction 
lacks oil, and holds forth imme- 
diately on the hygienic advantages 
of that, in England, much-neglected 
condiment. ‘ Your Englishman,’ 
he declares, ‘as a rule, is an idiot 
all round, about what is called 
“green meat ;” he has no idea of 
cooking or eating vegetables as 
things apart from meat, the per- 
petual potato, and the dank and 
slab conglomerations which pass 
under the generic name of greens, 
generally being the limit of his 
view from a vegetarian point ; 
whilst his chief aim in the mixing 
of all salads is to turn them, as far 
as possible, into the semblance of 
pickles. So in go the vinegar, 
mustard, salt, and pepper, to the 
utter destruction of the subtle qua- 
lities and flavour of the lettuce, the 
endive, the celery, or whatever 
“‘ green meat” comes under his 
misguided and heavy hand. Now 
fine olive-oil,’ proceeds this sublime 
authority, ‘is the one form of fat 
above all others most acceptable 
to, and easily digested by, the 
human stomach. Emollient and 
nourishing, it helps the assimilation 
of other food; whilst, in its contact 
with “ green meat,” it takes up and 
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retains the most delicate and aro- 
matic flavours of the herbs, holding 
these in solution, as it were, and 
enhancing immensely their palat- 
able qualities. It is this pecu- 
liarity in oil which makes it absorb 
and retain the essence of all per- 
fumes, and is therefore largely used 
by chemists in their preparations. 
Vinegar, on the other hand, or 
brine, destroys entirely any ap- 
proach to delicate flavour or scent, 
as you may prove any day by com- 
paring anchovies preserved in the 
common salt composition with 
those preserved in oil. Now, you 
know, nothing can ever make this 
salad right, however much oil you 
add, because, in the first place, the 
endive and celery have never been 
properly dried : the remains of the 
water on the surface of the leaves 
would have repelled the oil, even 
had that been put in in sufficient 
quantity at starting ; but the vinegar 
mixed immediately with the water, 
and soaked irredeemably into the 
“ green meat.” 

‘Anarticle appeared inthe World 
some time ago, setting forth much 
more ably all these matters than I 
can; and the best thing you fellows 
can do after dinner—you who don’t 
wish to turn your stomachs into 
pickle-tubs, and who appreciate 
with due reverence my opinions 
(ahem !)—is to turn over the files 
of the World, to the month either 
of August or September, where you 
will find the article in question, 
called “A Dinner of Herbs.” Read 
it, mark it, learn it, and inwardly 
digest it—for it is a question of di- 
gestion, and a question which we 
are none of us young enough to 
neglect with impunity.’ 

When the coffee and cigars are 
served up-stairs afterthis, my dream- 
ing comes to an end, for, lulled by 
the pleasant gossip and the effects 
of the good dinner (notwithstand- 
ing the salad), I am afraid I fall 
fast asleep on my pet ‘couch in 
the corner.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


THERE isa great similarity between 
literature and a gold-field. There 
is wealth in them, and whosoever 
has intelligence, industry, persever- 
ance, health, strength, hope, cour- 
age, a fewother virtues, and money, 
may set about getting it with a not 
unreasonable prospect ofsome kind 
of success. Much depends upon 
the digger’s luck, and one with but 
a scanty number of qualifications 
may hit upon a big nugget; whilst 
another, be he ever so diligent, and 
prospect he never so wisely, may 
get but dust, and that so mixed with 
rubbish of many kinds that his 
trouble had more profitably been 
expended in digging potatoes. 

But there is one thing necessary 
to success which is essential, and 
this is, that he who takes to litera- 
ture as a means of acquiring for- 
tune should have such a combina- 
tion of abilities that his success in 
any branch of industry would be 
immeasurably surer. 

Now amongst the inexperienced 
an opinion quite contrary to the 
above prevails ; and men failing as 
forgers, bricklayers, gamblers, car- 
penters, roués, dustmen, clerks, ar- 
tists, tinkers, or what not, fly to liter- 
ature or the gold-fields as a dernier 
ressort, 

These observations occurred to 
Henry Carey as he sat solitary by 
his fireside with a letter in his hand, 
which he had just read. The letter 
was as follows : 

‘Dover, April 1, 1874. 
‘ Dear Harry,—I have been com- 
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pelled to give up my engagement 
as travelling companion to Lord 
Cusmith Lebrown, and to return 
summarily to England. I shall call 
upon you as soon as I arrive in 
Londen, which will be about eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning, and I 
will then explain the circumstances 
which have brought me home. I 
can here only tell you that I am 
seriously involved in a pecuniary 
way. Do not tell my family. For 
God's sake look about you for some 
means by which I may earn money. 
I could write the whole of your new 
paper, the Birch.—Yours ever, 
*RoBerRT HEATH.’ 


Carey was sitting in his office at 
Vernon and Rich’s, printers, 123 
Paternoster Row, first floor, and it 
was now ten minutes past eleven of 
the 2nd of April. Before leaving 
home he had received this tele- 
gram : 


‘From M. Carey, ro Hooper's 
Buildings, Waterloo Road, to H. 
Carey, Harangay Road, Hornsey. 


‘ We are getting on famously boiled 
rice for the children will be with you 
in the course of the day.’ 


Carey re-read these two communi- 
cations, and was speculating whether 
his wife intended seeing him at his 
office or in Hornsey, when the door 
opened, and Robert Heath stood 
before him. 

He had altered in appearance 
considerably since Carey last saw 
him. He was no longer an over- 
grown boy ; his body had expanded, 
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and rendered his height less con- 
spicuous ; he stood upright, and his 
shoulders no longer drooped for- 
wards as though they were tooheavy 
for his loins to support. Exposure 
to a southern sun had browned his 
face, which wasat onetime disfigured 
by freckles of a detestable yellow. 
He was still deficient in the matter 
of beard ; a decent pair of hanging 
whiskers, like Henry Carey, I believe 
he never will have ; but his mous- 
tache was defined. You cannot ex- 
pect good manly hair on a fellow 
whose whole face is covered with a 
soft peach-like down, like a girl’s ; 
and his moustache was of so silken 
and slight a kind that it seemed 
merely an abnormal growth—the 
result of long pulling. 

I believe that if he had fingered 
his cheeks with as much assiduity he 
might have brought out a bit of 
whisker. 

Nature is a fond mother, and 
trims her children to the best ad- 
vantage. If she gives a woman a 
pretty set of teeth, she arranges lips 
to show them all (vide the Ethiope). 
Bob Heath had the prettiest lips in 
the world ; they were as soft and pout- 
ing as his sister’s ; his chin was round 
and full too; and Nature for these 
reasonsrefrained from covering them 
after a more manly fashion. 

Anxiety lent earnestness to the 
expression of his face, and retrieved 
it from absolute effeminacy, but not 
from weakness. 

‘ You're a born parson, and fit for 
nothing else,’ thought Carey, shak- 
ing hands with his brother-in-law ; 
but he said,‘ How are you?’ after 
the usual unmeaning manner of 
Englishmen meeting. 

Bob sat down and was silent as 
he drew off his gloves, and Carey 
continued his mental summing-up : 
‘Yes, you'll make a dear good silly 
old parson and a fond foolish old 
father—for all the world like your 
father ; but if you think you are to 
make a fortune by digging of any 
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kind you’re — hem! — mistaken. 
You're as pretty as a picture, and 
just about as helpless ; you ought 
to be taken away and set in a rustic 
frame, for healthy folks to admire 
and the dyspeptic to sneer at; for 
women and rogues will fall in love 
with you, and you'll be their pup- 
pet if you stay here, as sure as my 
name’s Hal Carey.’ 

* How’s Mary ?’ asked Bob. ‘I’ve 
brought a little picture for her.’ He 
pointed to a brown paper parcel of 
about 5oin. by 30 in. 

‘Anotheroleograph? asked Carey. 

‘Yes, another oleograph,’ replied 
Bob, with a deep sigh. 

‘ Don’tyou think that your money 
might be better applied if you're 
in pecuniary difficulties ? suggested 
Carey. 

Bob took no notice of the sug- 
gestion, but said : ‘ Harry, how can 
I raise a thousand pounds ?” 

Had he asked Carey how he was 
to raise the Vanguard he could not 
have been more at a loss for an 
answer. 

‘I must have a thousand pounds 
by Monday next,’ said Bob with 
desperation in his voice. 

‘Why ?” 

‘ To save my father and the whole 
family from ruin and disgrace.’ 

Carey, as one of the family, 
looked nervous. Bob continued : 

*I owe this money to a man who 
declines to trust me longer, and if 
he is not paid by Monday he will 
apply to my father for the money. 
My father, as you know, to pay my 
expenses at college and Jack’s 
premium, has exhausted his capital, 
whilst his own and Jack’s expenses 
now drain his income. He would 
have to sell out, and then would be 
this man’s debtor.’ 

‘ Wait,’ said Carey ; ‘ why should 
your father be responsible for your 
debts ?” 

‘ Because he és my father,’ replied 
Bob somewhat loftily. ‘From the low 
standpoint of legality he is respon- 
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sible. The debt was contracted 
when I was a minor.’ 

‘To what pitfalls are minors sub- 
ject!’ thought Carey ; but hereserved 
the joke for the next number of the 
Pirch, and simply asked : 

‘ Who is your creditor ?” 

Bob took a card from his pocket 
and gave it to Carey. 

This is its counterfeit present- 
ment : 





Mr. A, COHEN PHILLIPS, 
Esau Villa, 
Bew Road, E. 


} 
| 
| ADVANCES MADE, 





‘Of the Jewish persuasion ?’ 
queried Carey. 

Bob nodded. 

‘Hence the oleographs ?” 

Bob nodded again. 

‘And the plated goods ?” 

Another nod. 

‘And the choice wines ?” 

* That term at college, before I 
was plucked, I fell in with a fast 
set. I drank and gambled; and 
coming to my senses with my dis- 
grace, I added up my liabilities, 
and found myself a debtor to the 
amount of s500/. At the advice 
of a man, to whom I owed a con- 
siderable sum of money, I bor- 
rowed of his friend, to whom he 
was good enough to introduce me. 
I thought, by taking the engage- 
ment with young Lord Lebrown and 
practising economy—and, Harry, 
believe me, I did turn over the set, 
and worked hard, and screwed my- 
self down to the uttermost, upon 
my soul I did—I thought I should 
be able to pay off this debt by in- 
stalments ; but pay as I may, the 
debt only increases.’ 

‘Only doubles itself.’ 

‘O Harry, what shall I do?’ 

* Bob?’ 

It was a feminine voice behind 
them that spoke, and turning, the 
men beheld Mrs. Carey standing at 
the door. 
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She was so pale they thought she 
had overheard all. But Mary said: 

‘ There’s nothing wrong at home 
—father—Jack—you—what és the 
matter ?” 

Bob embraced his sister, and 
seating her in a chair, looked signi- 
ficantly to Carey. 

‘Our brother has fallen amongst 
thieves, and has been bound over 
by one particular Philistine, named 
Phillips, my love; and he wants 
to find one who will ransom him.’ 

‘O Mary dear, I’ve been a fool, 
worse than a fool— 

* Bob dear!’ 

* And I owe a thousand pounds.’ 

‘Is that all? said Mary. 

Carey thought this was enough 
for a fly-blow ; and when, after Bob 
had affirmed that this was his sole 
trouble, Mrs. Carey fervently said 
‘Thank God!’ he marvelled at her 
gratitude, and wondered how she 
would have expressed her feelings 
had her brother owed ten thousand. 

*O Bob,’ she said, ‘I thought it 
was something serious.’ 

‘Well, perhaps it is—to Mr. 
Phillips,’ suggested her husband ; 
‘especially as it seems problema- 
tical whether he’ll get his money, or 
whether he'll have to go without it.’ 

* Of course he must be paid,’ said 
Mary. 

‘His very words yesterday,’ re- 
marked Bob simply, and he heaved 
a heavy sigh. 

‘Oh, don’t 
Robert dear. 
money ?” 

‘When it’s somebody else’s ?” 
thought Carey. 

‘But, Mary, this money must be 
paid by next Monday,’ said Bob. 

‘So it shall be.” And the em- 
phatic little lady compressed her 
lips, looked into the gas, and 
tapped her foot sharply on the 
floor, whilst the two men looked at 
her as they would have looked ata 
sibyl. Suddenly her foot stopped 
beating, and looking round tri- 
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What is the loss of 
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umphantly, she exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
of course—uncle James !’ 

‘Mr. James Heath?’ said Carey. 

“Yes. He is ever so rich.’ 

‘Which is conclusive, I should 
think, that he is vof in the habit of 
lending money to poor relations,’ 
said Carey. 

‘But he is my father’s brother, 
Henry. And because he moves in 
a different sphere, have you the 
right to suppose that he wouldn’t 
do as much for my father’s son as 
my father would do for his—had 
he one? Besides, we know that 
uncle James is kind-hearted and 
good. Didn’t you say in your 
letter, dear’ (to Bobshe spokenow), 
‘that he met you with Lord Le- 
brown in Venice ?” 

‘Yes; and stood us a capital 
dinner.’ 

‘Therenow! And, Harry dear, 
you must not be obstructive ; you 
musthelp us. See, you are a literary 
man: now sit down at your desk 
and compose a nice clever letter, 
whilst Bob tells me all about his 
trouble. Well, and how did it all 
come about ?” 

To compose a nice clever letter 
Carey sat down ; for this wife of his 
can lead him whither she chooses, 
by holding a little flattery before the 
poor ass’s nose. And despite the 
animated talk taking place by his 
side, he contrived to write a letter, 
which he read with a feeling ofpride. 
He handed it to Mrs. Carey, and 
waited calmly for her opinion. 

‘Oh, it’s very clever ; and what 
beautiful long words !’ said she, and 
handed it to Bob, who tried to read 
it. His sister, seeing his difficulty, 
took it, and said, ‘1 will just write 
it out for you. No one under- 
stands Harry’s writing but his wife 
and his printers.’ 

She took a pen, and Dob, leaning 
over her, read as she wrote ; whilst 
Carey warmed his back by the fire, 
and watched for signs of approval 
on the young man’s face. 
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Bob thought very highly of 
the composition, and thanked his 
brother-in-law ; and then, in his 
turn, took the pen and a fair sheet 
of paper to make the last copy. 

*You shall have the room to 
yourself whilst you write. Harry 
dear, I want to speak with you,’ 
said Mary, and beckoned her 
husband out of the room. 

When they were in the passage, 
and Mrs. Carey hadclosed the door, 
she said, ‘Henry, I want to see 
Vernon and Rich.’ 

‘Vernon and Rich!’ said Carey ; 
but the words sounded as if Mrs. 
Carey had spoken to a sepulchre 
and received an echo in reply. 
Carey had been astonished twice 
or thrice already, but his astonish- 
ment could not have been more 
completely capped had his wife 
asked to see the man in the moon. 

‘You're not going to ask Vernon 
and Rich for a thousand pounds, 
are you, dear? asked Carey ner- 
vously. 

‘No, no. It has nothing to do 
with dear Bob. But I must see 
Vernon and Rich immediately.’ 

‘Hem! I am Vernon,’ said a 
voice from behind a pile of paper ; 
and then, stepping forward with a 
smile and a bow, Mr. Vernon said, 
‘Mrs. Carey, I presume; very 
proud of making your acquaint- 
ance—very happy, I’m sure, if I can 
be of service to you.’ 

‘You can indeed, Mr. Vernon. 
It is a matter of life or death.’ 

‘Oh, step this way, if you please,’ 
said Vernon seriously, and led the 
way quickly to his office. 

Mary paused for a moment to say 
to her husband, ‘ My dear Harry, you 
can do nothing. We must not leave 
poor Bob alone;’ and then hastened 
after Vernon, leaving her husband 
so aghast and bewildered that he 
was for some time incapable of 
movement. 

When his limbs relaxed, he put 
his hands in his pockets, shoved 
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the office-door open with his 
shoulder, and entered the room, say- 
ing to himself, ‘Oh, I can do no- 
thing, can I, Mrs. Carey? Well, 
you shall compose your own beg- 
ging-letters next time.’ 

Bob had finished his letter and 
was all hurry to post it; so Carey 
directed him to the nearest pillar- 
box, and being left alone he took 
up the copy of the letter. It 
was his own writing, and certainly 
the caligraphy was less readable 
than his wife’s. He took up 
her copy to read, saying through 
his teeth, ‘Yes, Mrs. Carey, you 
shall write your own begging-letters 
next time ;’ and looking at her 
copy, he found she had already 
done so. Not three consecutive 
words were like his original. But 
as he finished his wife’s letter he 
admitted to himself that, though it 
lacked that elegant redundance 
and rounded polish of a finer lite- 
rary composition, it was, on the 
whole, more likely to touch an 
uncle’s heart than the letter he 
had written. 





CHAPTER IV. 


WueENn Adolphus Vernon married 
Letitia Rich he was a slim graceful 
youth of twenty years, and about 
five feet four inches ; and she was 
a bright girl of eighteen, and every 
inch as tall as Adolphus. The 
printing business at that time was 
but a small affair, and young Ver- 
non was old Rich’s factotum. 

He was not proud, for, though 
nominally a clerk, he would in 
busy seasons apply himself to odd 
branches of the business, or even 
take a job home in thetruck. He 
was intelligent, though he did scat- 
ter his aspirates loosely amongst 
his vowels ; but in those times the 
letter H had not the significance 
it has attained to now. 

Letitia frequently came to Pater- 
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noster-row, and corresponded for 
her father (who was an indifferent 
scholar) when business called Ver- 
non from his seat at the desk, or 
when the old gentleman was held 
at home by the gout. On these 
latter occasions the genteel young 
clerk and the pretty Letitia had the 
office to themselves, and business 
proceeded slowly but pleasantly. 

On one of these occasions 
Adolphus sank at the feet of hs 
lovely mistress, and, offering his 
’and and ‘art, begged her to be his 
for hever. She smiled, but not in 
ridicule of his aspirates, but rather 
in approval of his aspirations, and 
referred him to her papa. 

The old gentleman was generous, 
for his interest encouraged the sen- 
timent ; and he took Vernon into 
partnership at the same time that 
Vernon made the same arrange- 
ment with his daughter. Under 
the stimulus of this double partner- 
ship Vernon worked harder than 
ever, and many a night he went 
home to his wife all smothered in 
printer’s ink, and too fagged toclean 
*hisself,’ as he would have said. 

Letitia had too good a heart to 
sit for long idly at home whilst her 
husband was thus toiling ; and the 
happiest day in her life was when 
she trudged to business by his side 
one morning, and returned with 
him by the last twopenny "bus. 
Thenceforward she took her place 
regularly in the office, only staying 
away from the time of her daugh- 
ter’s birth until the little creature 
was old enough to be left to the 
care of a nurse. 

As the business increased the 
younger partner became better 
known than the elder had ever 
been; and before Rich’s death the 
firm was known as Vernon & Rich’s 
—a title which Vernon did not 
think expedient to alter when the 
business became wholly his. 

And now Adolphus Vernon was 
forty, and no longer slim. He 
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had grown, as cabbages grow, 
laterally, and his manly form gave 
fine scope for the display of hand- 
some waistcoats and abdominal 
jewelry. He showed prosperity in 
every button, and his buttons were 
not belied by the fact. 

The old house had been pulled 
down, and a commodious building 
of many stories raised on its site. 
There was an office full of clerks ; 
but there was a fenctrale, where Mrs. 
Vernon still conducted the busi- 
ness ; for with prosperity came fat- 
ness and laziness to Adolphus, and 
he indulged his wife’s propensity to 
manage things by doing as little in 
that way as she would allow. 

His greatest anxiety in busiress 
was to find some one in the City 
who needed ‘looking up ;’ and he 
retained sufficient of his old ability 
to enable him to obtain his required 
end at least five days in the week. 

It was a harmless fiction. Mrs. 
Vernon knew where he was to be 
found if she wanted him, so did 
the clerks ; and when Mrs. Vernon 
said, ‘See if you can find Mr. Ver- 
non,’ the clerk would take his hat, 
and saunter down to the Four 
Dragons, in the billiard-room of 
which Vernon was to be seen 
in his shirt-sleeves, with a capital 
cigar in his mouth, playing billiards 
with friends a trifle lazier than 
himself. 

It was the only place in which 
the poor fellow was allowed to use 
his aspirates indiscriminately, and 
work in his shirt-sleeves ; they were 
the two habits he yet fondly clung 
to. On Sundays, when he returned 
home from church, his old habit 
impelled him to rip off his frock- 
coat of superfine cloth, and the 
same impulse came upon him when 
dinner was announced. 

I believe he would have been 
found much more frequently in his 
office had Mrs. Vernon permitted 
him to ‘sit in his shirt-sleeves’ in 
the old, old way. At home, when he 
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was asked by his wife or daughter 
to do such little jobs as men may 
perform better than women can, this 
habit would come unconsciously, 
irresistibly upon him, and he would 
seize the lappels of his coat. At 
such times his wife would say re- 
monstratively, ‘ Dolly, my dear !’ to 
which he would reply, ‘ There now, I 
forgot myself again ; I did, upon my 
Aonour—'onour.’ They had a fine 
house at Norwood, kept a brough- 
am, and were visited by the best 
society of the neighbourhood ; but 
Mrs. Vernon never relaxed her 
habit of going up to business. She 
was like the hound which has tasted 
blood—no, like the bee: the in- 
stinct of being useful was in her, 
and nothing would induce her 
to change places with the drone 
her husband. But, for all her busi- 
ness habits and shrewdness, she 
was a comely woman, and enjoyed 
life with as great a zest as ever she 
did. She was kind-hearted and 
just, and only fidgety when her 
husband’s grammar or shirt-sleeves 
called for rebuke. ‘We have ob- 
tained a good position, and our 
child’s prospects depend on our 
sustaining that position,’ said Mrs. 
Vernon. ‘’Ang the position !’ 
thought Vernon, as he released his 
grasp upon his coat, and folded his 
hands for grace. 

Vernon introduced Mrs. Carey 
to his wife, and she, rising from her 
chair, shook Mary’s hand warmly. 

‘We ought to have known each 
other long ago,’ she said. ‘Take 
that chair, Mrs. Carey; it is my 
husband’s, and naturally the most 
comfortable in the place.’ 

‘My wife wouldn’t be happy if 
it wasn’t,’ said Vernon, making his 
wife a bow. 

‘You'll take a glass of sherry? 
You look pale. I hope you are 
not unwell.’ 

‘I have had rather more excite- 
ment than usual this morning,’ said 
Mrs, Carey ; ‘and just now I have 
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a great anxiety upon my mind. I 
have a friend who is—’ She paused, 
for she recognises no difference be- 
tween the absence and presence of 
her friends in talking of them, and 
could not say out of their hearing 
anything which to hear would hurt 
their feelings ; and turning abruptly 
to Vernon, she said, ‘O Mr. Ver- 
non, in this large place have you 
employment for a man ?” 

Vernon looked at his wife. 

‘In what capacity ?’ asked she. 

‘ Any by which a man may earn 
his living creditably.’ 

‘Is he an educated man ?’ 

‘He is a scholar and a gentle- 
man. But,’ added Mary hastily, 
thinking these qualities might dis- 
qualify him for employment, ‘he is 
strong and handy with his hands, 
and has no pride—pride of the 
wrong kind. If you want strong 
men to print, why, 4e can print ; 
but he is nimble and quick with his 
fingers—oh, I know he could pick 
out the little letters and arrange 
them ; and then he knows French 
and German and Latin, and writes 
beautiful things.’ 

‘It will be strange if, with all 
these accomplishments, he will not 
be of service in some way. Why, 
there’s no one in Lester's place 
yet, is there, Dolly ?” 

‘ And if there is it’s all the same,’ 
said Vernon cheerily. ‘I haven't 
had a holiday since I was ten years 
old, and I don’t mind if this young 
feller takes a little of the work off 
my shoulders.’ 

‘Let the gentleman call upon us 
when he likes, Mrs. Carey, and I 
promise you he shall have employ- 
ment of some kind, if he is willing 
to accept what we can offer him.’ 

There are moments when even 
women can’t talk. It seemed to 
Mrs. Carey so good of this business- 
woman—of whom her husband had 
spoken as of a masculine woman— 
to interest herself so readily in the 
distresses of one who was to her 
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an absolute stranger. Mrs. Carey's 
heart fluttered with gratitude, and, 
stepping to the new friend, she put 
her hands about her neck andkissed 
her, and in that way only expressed 
her grateful sentiments. 

‘I’ve done it,’ she said triumph- 
antly, when she rejoined her hus- 
band in his office. 

‘ Of course you have,’ said Carey; 
‘you are always doing it. What’s the 
nature of your latest achievement ?” 

‘Why, I've got him an engage- 
menthere. O Henry, why didn’t you 
tell me what a good woman she is ? 

‘ My dear, I really cannot under- 
stand you until you've explained 
what woman—’ 

‘Mrs. Vernon; she és a good 
woman.’ 

‘All women are, my love, when 
they don’t oppose our wishes. And 
now whom have you induced this 
good lady to take into her employ- 
ment ?” 

‘Bernard Vaughan.’ 

‘Then you certainly have done 
it this time,’ said Carey; and being 
of a bilious temperament, he figured 
to himself the probable results of 
his wife’s impetuosity. He would of 
course have to be responsible for this 
young man’s actions, and all that 
Carey knew of him suggested ac- 
tions of the most unpleasant kind. 

This Vaughan had education and 
agreeable manners, it was true ; but 
how frequently is education mis- 
applied, and how often are agree- 
able manners the means by which 
villains obtain the confidence they 
purpose to abuse! To have re- 
ceived his education he must have 
been in some degree wealthy. What 
misdeed had brought him to his 
present condition the most sanguine 
could imagine only with a shudder. 

In all probability he had never 
filled a subordinate position since 
he left school, and it was equally 
likely that his undisciplined temper 
would resent control. When Ver- 
non issued his commands to the 
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new hand, the new hand would 
knock him down. If Vaughan re- 
strained his natural violence, itwould 
signify that he meditated a subtle 
vengeance. 

He would forge a cheque, he 
would bolt with the cash-box. 

If he were not put in the office, 
and were set to the more mechani- 
cal part of the business, he surely 
would take to drink, would sink to 
the level of the commonest porter 
(for having already sunk,what should 
check his course of degradation ?), 
and in that condition he would be 
unpleasantly familiar to the Editor 
of the WVail- Trade Review, and refer 
before everybody to the time when 
he took Mrs. Carey to spend a few 
days with his sister. 

As he thought of that sister his 
gloomy forebodings ranged over 
another field. Of her still less was 
known than of her brother. Carey 
knew this: she had been stricken 
with fever, and Mrs. Carey might 
at that present moment be commu- 
nicating germs of the disease to his 
attire as she leant upon his shoulder, 
which he in turn might administer 
to his beloved children when he went 
home at night. They might all die ; 
nay, worse, they might all outlive an 
expensive illness, and he would be 
reduced to penury ; whilst his wife— 
But here still more horrid phantasms 
groped in the yellow fog of his ima- 
gination ; for what but disasters of 
the most frightful description could 
result from the maniacal tendency 
of Mary to follow the first impulses 
which came into her heated brain ? 

‘Harry dear, you don’t look at 
all well to-day ; take a liver-pill to- 
night, do,’ said Mrs. Carey. 


CHAPTER V. 


Bos HeEatu determined to stay in 
London pending his uncle’s reply, 
which was to be addressed to Ha- 
rangay Road. 
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He felt unable to see his father, 
and keep concealed from him the 
matter which so vitally affected them 
both. 

He walked with his sister to 
Hooper’s Buildings, and, as was 
natural to her, her conversation was 
as light and brisk as the situation of 
affairs was serious. A man walking 
by the side of an unhappy brother 
would have been silent and hump- 
ish, if only to show himself decently 
sympathetic; a foolish woman walk- 
ing by his side would have expressed 
her sympathy in tears and mournful 
emotions ; but Mary, feeling that 
her brother’s thoughts were to be 
diverted from his grief, never for 
one instant considered whether 
the means she took to accomplish 
that end would lower or heighten 
her in his esteem. And had such 
a thought occurred to her it would 
have made no difference in her be- 
haviour. What would it signify that 
he thought her devoid of feeling so 
long as she succeeded in lightening 
the burden on his mind? 

Only the tear in her eye when 
they parted showed him how she 
shared his trouble. 

It was but a short distance from 
the Waterloo Road to brother Jack’s 
apartments, and thither Bob* went 
to spend the rest of the day. 

Jack was in bed, with a pipe in 
his mouth and a volume of Paul de 
Kock on the pillow. He was de- 
lighted to see Bob ; indeed the de- 
light was mutual, for Jack believed 
that Bob was the best fellow in the 
world, and Bob would have staked 
his immortal soul against there being 
a better fellow than Jack in exist- 
ence. Jack sprang out of bed and 
shook hands violently, and said, 
‘How are ye? again and again; 
then he went to the door and 
shouted to a Mrs. Tig to fetch a 

* I speak of these young men by their 
abbreviated names, because no one who 
knows them calls them otherwise. They 


are essentially Bob and Jack in their 
natures. 
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pot of ale as quick as ever she 
could ; after which he came back 
to slap Bob on the shoulder and 
say, ‘ Well, and how are ye?’ once 
more. 

He had been up all night at Guy- 
mas’s with a very interesting typhus, 
hence his being in bed at mid- 
day ; but he set about dressing at 
once. 

It was a long job, for not only 
was there the quart of ale to be 
drunk with appropriate pipes, and 
an abundance of personal anecdotes 
to be illustrated by trophies and 
relics exhumed from disused trou- 
sers-pockets, behind the chimney- 
glass, and elsewhere, but his dress 
itself required considerable care and 
nicety in the arrangement. 

For Jack professed Bohemianism, 
and as one of the first articles in 
that creed is slovenly attire, it may 
be imagined what ingenuity and 
time in arranging were required to 
make his dress appear at first start- 
ing as if he had slept in it for a 
month. 

‘Why do you tuck your collar in 
like that?’ asked Bob, who as yet 
was not awake to the peculiar charm 
of disorder. 

Jack affected to be vastly aston- 
ished ; but his coat-collar was his 
strong point, and so, whilst rearrang- 
ing the side towards Bob, he con- 
trived to turn in the lappel on the 
other side. 

‘ Why, the otherside’s wrong now,’ 
said Bob. 

‘Oh, hang it, it don’t matter; 
we're not a set of counter-jumpers 
andclerks,or shopkeepers outin Sun- 
day clothes. I like to dress witha 
regard to comfort rather than ap- 
pearance.’ 

‘Well, bless me, if I see what 
comfort you can find in odd boots.’ 

‘Cus the things, they’re always 
getting mixed. Oh, that’s good 
enough for me. Have you had 
dinner ?’ 

‘No.’ 
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‘Do you like chops ? 

‘Yes ; anything will do.’ 

‘Well, you can have whatever 
you like, you know, for I’ve got no 
money ; and I make it a rule when 
I go in for credit to have the best I 
can get. It’s good policy. Why now, 
there’s MacAlister, a Scotch fellow, 
when he’s stumped he sneaks into 
the butcher's for half a sheep’s head. 
“Where’s your money?” says the 
butcher—he knows the whole lot 
of us. “I shall have some next 
week,” says Mac. “ Then you can 
have your half sheep’s head next 
week,” says the butcher, and Mac 
either starves or has to crib his 
grub from the patients. Now when 
I’m dried up I bounce into the 
butcher's and ask if he has a 
regular good leg of mutton ; and 
you may be sure he won't let a 
decent order slip. What’s the mat- 
ter, old chap? You look rather 
down on your luck.’ 

‘ You're not in debt, are you, 
Jack ? 

‘ You're not a parson yet, are you, 
Bob? 

‘No; but I’ve been a fool.’ 

‘My dear old boy,’ said Jack, 
altering his tone, and putting his 
hand on his brother’s shoulder af- 
fectionately. 

Bob told his story, Jack listening 
in serious silence. When all was 
told a silence for a few minutes fol- 
lowed. 

‘Poor old Bob ! Well, Mary will 
pull you through, I’ll bet a shilling.’ 
It is almost unnecessary to say that 
Jack had the same high opinion of 
his sister that he held for his brother. 
‘It was an awful temptation to pull 
through by yourself and say nothing 
about it ; but I think it was wrong. 
However you could manage to 
keep the secret all this time I can’t 
make out ; you must have felt as if 
you were doing something wrong.’ 

‘I did, Jack; and I know now 
that it was weak and wrong. I 
don’t think I could have kept it to 














myself if I had been along with the 
old dad or you or Mary.’ 

‘What did Mary say?’ 

‘Bless her heart, nothing that 
wasn’t gentle and kind. She's a 
jewel.’ 

‘Yes; and she’s cast away upon 
that nail-trade fellow.* I wish 
she’d married some one with 
money.’ 

‘But you are not in debt, Jack ?” 

‘Lord, no. My companions are 
not fellows who caz gamble, except 
for halfpence ; and the tradesmen 
won't let me owe them more than 
three or four shillings. Now my 
screw is due on the fourteenth, and 
I haven’t pawned my watch this 
month.’ 

The afternoon passed agreeably. 
Several students called on Jack,and 
being introduced to Bob, expressed 
their pleasure in making the ac- 
quaintance of Jack’s brother. Jack 
was evidently a favourite and an 
object of admiration amongst these 
young medical gentlemen, of whom 
several imitated him in their manner 
of dress. Their only pride was in 
pawn-tickets and in clay pipes— 
black, short, and particularly foul 
—which they smoked, not because 
short black pipes are exceptionally 
pleasing to the eye, nor because 
foulness in a pipe at all enhances 
the soothing properties of tobacco, 
but for the reason that short black 
and foul pipes, together with pawn- 
tickets and the wearing of socks 
turned inside out, et cetera, are 
eschewed by respectable people, 
against whom and propriety in gene- 
ral these young men had turned 
their everlasting canon. 

They sat about the room pro- 
miscuously—on the table, the foot- 
rail of the bed, and the towel- 
horse (until it broke)—and smoked 
prodigiously. Jack himself fetched 
beer in a gallon tin can ; and with 
anecdote and comic song they be- 
guiled the time until it was dark, 

* Carey never did like this young man. 
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when they turned out in a body 
and went to the Oxbridge Music- 
hall. 

Robert Heath was twenty-one, 
his brother’s senior by three years, 
and the eldest in the company. 
Providence had gifted him withsuch 
aconscience that, even nowamongst 
the pleasant companions and in 
the midst of agreeable mirth, he felt 
that he had been a fool, and that as 
yet the probable result of that folly 
would be disgrace and unhappi- 
ness to himself and his family. 
Was this a time to go with a set of 
rowdy students to a place of low 
amusement? There were excuses 
for Jack. He was young ; the folly 
was not his, its punishment, to 
his mind, less probable; and he 
was amongst fellow-students with 
whom this visit to the Oxbridge was 
prearranged. 

‘My good fellows, I can’t go 
with you;’ or, ‘Let us stay here and 
have some reasonable comnversa- . 
tion;’ or, ‘For Heaven’s sake do go 
to a place where we may get some 
sort of intellectual amusement! 
Bob might have said, ought to have 
said, but did not say. And there, 
with an uneasy conscience, he sat 
in the front row of the balcony at 
that vulgar music-hall. 

He had never been in a place of 
the kind before, and his first im- 
pression was favourable. 

Professor Rosco held the stage, 
and was performing some marvel- 
lous feats of legerdemain with cards. 

The professor was a tall lean 
man, with a long cadaverous face, 
a hooky nose, beetling brows, 
black sharp beady eyes, a close- 
clipped beard and whiskers, and a 
long moustache. His hands were 
thin, and his fingers long. He was 
dressed in ordinary evening dress, 
and he stood before an uncovered 
deal table. Standing a little aside, 
not to obstruct the view of the 


‘audience, were six or seven men 


who, at the professor’s request, had 
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come upon the stage to assist in 
the performance. 

The party of students made con- 
siderable noise—more than was 
unavoidable, Bob considered—in 
taking their seats, and Professor 
Rosco waited until the noise was 
somewhat abated, and then said, 
with something of a foreign accent 
in his speech: ‘ Ladies and gentil- 
man, I shall, with your pairmission, 
show you how possible it is for a 
man to put into his own hand, 
or into the hands of whomsoever 
he pleaces, whatsoever carts he 
chooses, and visout apparatus ofany 
kind, vis ordinary carts, and simply 
by se use of his fingers and his vits.’ 
Then addressing the deputation 
at his side, and handing a sealed 
pack of cards, he said, ‘ Gentil- 
man, be good enough to examine 
these carts, and decide what game 
I shall vin,’ 

The cards were examined, and 
whist pitched upon as the game to 
be played. Three men stepped up 
to the table, and with the professor 
cut for partners. 

‘You are a lucky man,’ said the 
professor to the partner with whom 
he had cut a similar card. ‘ You 
may wager six hondreds to ohe you 
shall vin.’ 

The cards were shuffled and cut, 
and the deal having fallen to the 
professor, he dealt the cards. In 
his manner of shuffling and dealing 
there was nothing to excite sus- 
picion. The trump card was the 
ace of hearts ; but before the other 
players could take up their hands 
the professor said, ‘It is onneces- 
Sairy to proceed, I have turned 
the ace of ’arts; and here in my 
hand I haf king, queen, Jacque, ten, 
nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, 
three, and two. All ‘arts. Gentil- 
man, I vin, 

The next game selected was 
‘Blind Hookey ;’ and as the pro- 
fessor shuffled his cards he said to 
the deputation, ‘I shall cut five 


packs of carts. Four for you; one 
for me. If your carts are higher 
than mine, I pay you as much as 
you have staked upon your packs ; 
if they are less, I take your money. 
Now, sairs, what will you stake ?” 

The audience laughed ; and one 
of the deputation replied, ‘ No- 
thing.’ 

‘ Nothing, gentilman? Then you 
shall vin.’ 

He turned the packs up. The 
four packs were each faced with a 
king ; the fifth with the two of 
spades. 

‘The deuce is in my luck,’ said 
the professor. 

‘ This is slow,’ said Jack. ‘I’ve 
seen better conjuring at a fair. 
Smith, will you give me a few nuts?’ 

Now on their way to the music- 
hall these young men invested six- 
pence, jointly, in Barcelona nuts. 
Bob declined to accept any, for, he 
said, he did not like that kind of 
food. 

‘Oh, we're so fond of nuts ! re- 
plied Jack gravely ; upon which his 
companions laughed so heartily, 
that Bob wondered what there could 
be in his brother’s simple statement 
to provoke merriment. 

A handful of these nuts Smith ex- 
tended to his friend. But he was 
so distant that Jack in taking them 
failed to grasp them tightly, and 
they fell in a shower upon the 
heads of the audience in the stalls, 
from whom arose several cries of 
displeasure. Jack, however, leaning 
over the balcony, apologised in a 
loud voice, and there matters might 
have ended. But as if seized with 
sudden hunger, the students com- 
menced cracking nuts with the 
alacrity of starved monkeys; and 
the noise they made was so abomin- 
able that sounds of disapprobation 
were heard on every side. 

Professor Rosco terminated his 
performance unheard and unno- 
ticed by the audience, whose at- 
tention was centred upon the noisy 
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company in the balcony, who con- 
tinued to crack nuts as if oblivious 
of the dissatisfaction it gave. 

Bob suddenly awoke to the posi- 
tion of affairs. Had he not him- 
self participated in larks at Cam- 
ford in that brief season of dissipa- 
tion, and known the feeling of 
Town and Gown, and the hate of 
the many for the few? 

He looked around for the strong 
arm of the law, and saw it repre- 
sented by three or four able-bodied 
policemen, who were worming their 
way through the audience towards 
the objectionable nut-crackers. 

Bob’s heart beat fast, and he tried 
to settle what course of action he 
should take. Three courses were 
open to him: he could quietly dis- 
own the turbulent party, and take 
no part in his brother’s affair ; he 
could try to avert a disturbance 
by exhorting his friends to desist 
from giving annoyance; or he 
could place himself under the re- 
bellious flag, and fight in favour of 
anarchy—not because he disliked 
order, but for the sake of fraternity. 

Jack still cracked nuts, the up- 
roar increased, the policemen were 
at hand. 

‘Are you going to fight it?” asked 
Bob, buttoning his coat. 

A police-constable laid his hand 
on Jack’s shoulder, and said, not 
unkindly, 

‘ Come along o’ me, young man.’ 

‘I really haven't the pleasure of 
knowing you—except by sight,’ said 
Jack, and cracked another nut. 

‘ Well, you'll know me after this, 
I'll warrant. Come out!’ 

‘ May I ask why you're about to 
remove this gentleman ?’ asked Bob. 

‘*Cause we've had too much on 
him already. He’s the wust of 
the lot. One night they won't take 
off their hats ; another night they 
damps the matches, and scratches 
’em in the sentimental songs ; and 
now they’ve taken to eatin’ nuts. 
Come on!’ 
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* My good man,’ said Jack, rising, 
and so removing his shoulder from 
the constable’s grasp, ‘look around 
you. You see some four or five 
hundred people refreshing them- 
selves, each in his own peculiar 
way. One sips his simple malt, 
another quaffs the elevating grog, 
and a third chews tobacco, and al! 
indulge their appetites and know 
no molestation ; then why should 
I be persecuted because my fancy 
is for simpler fare, my sole refresh- 
ment nuts ?” 

There is nothing we more resent 
than to have our ignorance made 
known to us ; and no one we detest 
more than the man who, by display- 
ing his own attainments, shows to 
us our own deficiency. When Jack 
argued in something like blank- 
verse, the constable, who knew 
nothing of poetry or rhetoric, con- 
ceived the idea that he was being 
held up to ridicule. He was no 
longer the dispassionate minister 
of justice, and, setting his lips to 
his teeth, he pushed forward rough- 
ly to get at the insulting student. 

The next minute he was flounder- 
ing between the benches; for his 
elbow had pushed against Bob’s 
face, and the young man gave the 
constable’s legs such a shove as he 
straddled from one seat to the other 
that he lost his balance, and, nar- 
rowly escaping collision with the 
heads of the spectators sitting on 
the front seats, he came down 
heavily upon the knees of those 
sitting behind. 

Four constables pressed forward 
to avenge their fallen brother ; the 
students rose to oppose their pro- 
gress, and a mé/ée ensued. But the 
constables had marked their victim. 
They could but turn out those who 
cracked nuts; but him who had 
stricken down an officer in the ex- 
ecution of his duty they could run 
in and charge. The uproar raged 


in the balcony for a while, and then 
surged out into the lobby, and 
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down the staircase, and into the 
street, and straight to the police- 
office; and a young gentleman who 
gave the name of John Smith, and 
declared he was seventy-four years 
of age, of a fair complexion, five 
feet eleven inches in height, and 
with letters in his pocket addressed 
to R. Heath, Esq., Poste-restante, 
Florence, Nice, Madrid, Paris, 
Koln, and elsewhere, was removed 
to the cells, charged with creating 
a disturbance and assaulting Police- 
constable John Griffin. 

Henry Carey was awoke from 
his first sleep at a quarter to one 
in the morning by Jack Heath; 
and, because he had not sufficient 
strength of mind to act in accord- 
ance with his reason, he dressed 
himself, left his house and his 
sleeping babes to the mercy of 
Providence, and accompanied his 
brother-in-law in a hansom to the 
police-office in Urrum Street, with 
the mad view of getting Bob out 
of his scrape and the cells. 

Nothing could be done until the 
next day. Had Mr. Carey been 
editor of every newspaper in Lon- 
don he could not have altered the 
fiat. He was permitted to see his 
young friend through a grating. 
The jocular gaoler promised to 
make the captive ‘comfortable as 
a biddy,’ with some coats; and 
he looked away whilst Carey slip- 
ped through the grating a letter for 
Bob, which had been delivered in 
Harangay Road by the last post, 
and he accepted a shilling with no 
apparent compunction. 

Carey, returning to his home, 
thought, ‘What on earth will be- 
come of this Bob Heath, who, at a 
moment wher his former follies 
have reached their climax, and ruin 
impends over himself and his fond 
old father, visits with riotous com- 
panions a common music-hall, and 
there engages in a discreditable 
brawl? What is this young man 
fit for? For the Church, to teach 
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and preach morality and religion ! 
What excuse is it that his nature 
is plastic and ductile, or that his 
kindly disposition leads him to 
conform with the desires of those 
about him? There is no extenu- 
ation for weakness in a society 
whose members are bound to be 
strong. A stupid lamb, be he 
ever so white, who cannot keep 
himself from getting into messes, 
will in time so besmirch himself 
that hardly the shepherd shall tell 
whether he be not actually a black 
sheep.’ 

And speculations as despairing, 
and thoughts as bitter, doubtless 
occurred to Bob Heath, sitting in 
the police-cell, with his head in his 
hands. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE police-court is not far re- 
moved from the police-station in 
Urrum Street, so young Heath was 
spared the ignominy of a ride in 
the police-van ; but it seemed to 
him that all the world was looking 
on his shame as he walked beside 
the policeman, wholoosely caressed 
his wrist. 

It did not restore his compla- 
cency that the clerk, who slowly 
took down the depositions, treated 
the matter coolly, or that the pre- 
siding magistrate yawned at the 
most critical point of the charge ; 
the depositions would be published 
in the newspapers, and he would 
get certain days’ imprisonment for 
assault—these appeared to Robert 
Heath only the reasonable punish- 
ments of his folly. 

Carey was there, and happily the 
medical gentlemen kept in the 
background ; and when the music- 
hall proprietor learnt that the pri- 
soner had been in London but a 
day, and had never before been in 
a music-hall, he did not desire to 
press the charge. 

The policeman also made light 
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of his flooring; for he was a good- 
natured man and fond of refresh- 
ment,as Carey had made discovery ; 
and the prisoner having the advan- 
tage of an agreeable presence, the 
magistrate treated the whole affair 
as the mere result of too much 
drink, and so fined Mr. John Smith 
five shillings, and bade him sin no 
more. 

The sentence was received with 
sounds of approbation, which were 
immediately suppressed by the 
usher. 

The students paid the fine and 
refreshed the constable, who had 
been discreet in the use of his 
tongue ; and they would have taken 
Bob away and made a drunken 
hero of him, had not the young 
man elected to go with his brother- 
in-law. 

When he was in the office of the 
Nail-Trade Reviewhe stripped him- 
self to the waist, and lathered his 
sinewy arms and shoulders and 
head, and then fell a-slopping him- 
self with cold water, making as 
much spluttering and splashing as 
if he had been a Newfoundland 
pup. He said he never had en- 
joyed anything so much in all his 
life as that wash. 

Two chops and a flagon of ale 
were brought from the neighbour- 
ing tavern, and they discussed, be- 
side, this letter : 


‘ Staunton Villas, Brump. S.W. 
‘My dear Boy,—Glad to see 
you. At home here between 12 
and 4 Pp.M.—Yours, 


‘JAMES HEATH.’ 


It was the letter which Carey had 
slipped through the grating of the 
police-cell. 

Bob had some little difficulty in 
finding Staunton Villas ; and when 
he at length found the house the 
clocks were striking four. 

A gaunt man was upon the door- 
step, in the act of finishing a solo 
upon the knocker. He turned 
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about as Bob ran up the steps, and 
surveyed him with complacent 
curiosity. 

He had on a long Ulster over- 
coat, and looked like a member of 
the dramatic or musical profession, 
by whom chiefly, in the spring of 
1874, those coats were worn. The 
collar was turned up; and as an 
additional protection against the 
inclemency of the weather, a cash- 
mere shawl was wound about his 
throat. His hat came low upon 
his brow. 

And yet the little which remained 
to be seen of this man’s face seemed 
familiar to Bob; and as he stood 
there he tried to recall where he 
had seen a hooky nose, a cada- 
verous complexion, black twink- 
ling eyes, deep-set under-meeting 
brows, a long moustache. 

As the door opened this man, 
with a quick movement of the eyes 
and a slight elevation of the eye- 
brows, offered Bob the precedence ; 
and that movement filled up the 
portrait already sketched in Bob’s 
memory. He was like, yes, he was 
very like, the Professor Rosco 
whose astonishing sleight-of-hand 
had so vividly impressed itself on 
Bob’s mind last evening at the 
Oxbridge Music-hall. 

The man wore a pair of glasses 
low down upon his long nose, and 
held his head back when he looked 
at Bob, and so showed a shaven 
cheek and chin. Had they been 
decorated with a black beard and 
whiskers there would have been no 
point of resemblance wanting. 

Bob had no time for farther 
speculation, forthe man who opened 
the door, reading his catd, led him 
directly into the presence of James 
Heath. 

Mrs. Carey, and with her, of 
course, her brothers and her father, 
differed widely from Henry Carey 
in their opinions of James Heath. 
Carey thought him a money-grub- 
bing, speculating, soulless old ruf- 
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fian ; and he but faintly hinted his 
doubt of the gentleman’s purity 
when he said to his wife, ‘ It seems 
extremely odd to me that two bro- 
thers should be so entirely dissimilar 
as your father and your uncle James 
appear to be. In one you have a 
man so simple that the clumsiest 
swindler could ruin him in five 
minutes ; whilst the other is so sub- 
tle that you must hesitate before 
you account him decently honest.’ 

‘You have no right, Henry,’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Carey warmly,—‘ no 
right whatever to asperse those who 
achieve success simply because you 
have failed in your endeavours. Is 
no one to be accounted honest but 
he who loses money by cynical 
publications ? 

Mrs, Carey alluded to the Birch, 
which was then costing her hus- 
band some money. She is ever 
spiteful in her defence of the hon- 
our of her family; and I believe 
would defend it as strenuously had 
every member been hanged at the 
Old Bailey. 

‘My dear, you will admit that 
certain facts justify my opinion,’ 
said Carey. 

‘Facts ? (scornfully). ‘ You have 
not one fact, Henry. All you have 
to support your idea are the cruel 
imputations of those who failed 
themselves in their attempt to ruin 
uncle James. Is that not true?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps you’re right there. 
But still, as I said, dear, it is odd 
that two brothers should be so dis- 
similar, as these two men certainly 
are.’ 

‘Not at all. Papa inherits my 
grandmother's heart ; uncle James 
inherits grandpapa’swisdom. Their 
tastes, no doubt, are dissimilar; but 
the principles which govern their 
actions, I believe, are alike.’ 

‘For uncle James’s sake I hope 
they are,’ said Carey. 

Subsequent events brought this 
subject frequently into discussion ; 
and although these events greatly 
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supported Mrs. Carey’s view of her 
uncle’s character, Carey was not 
absolutely convinced of his honesty 
until he dined at Greenwich with 
him and young Bob Heath; after 
which occasion he frankly admit- 
ted to his wife that ‘ circumshances 
shalter cases; and you couldn’ 
tell whar a man was til you'd 
broken a borrle with him.’ 

Bob had not seen his uncle for 
some nine or ten months, and 
found his appearance altered. His 
whiskers were removed, and his 
moustache seemed blacker—pos- 
sibly by contrast with his shaven 
cheek—and this gave him youth- 
fulness and a certain indescribable 
expression which one sees in the 
faces of ‘society men,’ and which 
Bob had not before detected. 

There was a fullness in the cheeks 
—before concealed by whiskers 
—that suggested wine and good 
living of all kinds. He was un- 
doubtedly a handsome man of his 
kind, and would have looked rakish 
but for the calm philosophic depth 
of his dark well-sunken eyes. 

He closed the volume he had 
been reading, marked the page 
with his paper-knife, and then with 
a smile extended his hand to his 
nephew. 

*You are late. Five minutes 
later and I should have been “not 
at home.”’ 

‘Don’t let me detain—’ 

‘I have no engagement to-day. 
I dine at home ; but Jones denies 
me tovisitors between four and five.’ 

* I was detained in—in the City.’ 

‘Ah! what detained you? Not 
Mr. Phillips’s friend, the sheriff’s 
officer, I hope? Sit down.’ 

‘ Why, not exactly ; but—eh—’ 

Bob hesitated and took a chair, 
thinking rather what a fool he was 
not to have prepared an evasion 
than what he could say to avoid an 
explanation. James Heath handed 
a cigar and looked into hisnephew’s 
reddening face. 
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‘The fact is, uncle, I made a 
fool of myself again last night.’ 

‘ You don’t say you’ve borrowed 
another thousand ?” 

*No; but—’ 

‘Don’t pain yourself, my boy, by 
telling me your secrets. A light ?” 

‘ Thank you.’ 

Bob took the light and suffered 
it to burn his fingers without light- 
ing the cigar he fingered in his 
other hand; then he said suddenly, 

‘I don’t think I should have any 
reservation from you, sir. You 
ought to know what kind of a fel- 
low it is who asks you to get him 
out of a scrape by lending money 
to him. I—I was only released 
from prison this morning at eleven 
o’clock—’ 

‘Prison? said uncle James quietly. 

‘Yes.’ 

Bob buried his face in his hands, 
for his confinement was a far dif- 
ferent thing to him than it is to you 
and me. 

‘I—I knocked down Police-con- 
stable Griffin in the execution of 
his duty last night at a music-hall.’ 

He stopped and looked up, for 
James Heath was laughing loudly. 
He was not in a position to see 
what exquisite fun there is in mis- 
fortune, and he thought his uncle’s 
mirth untimely ; but when he had 
told the whole story, and James 
Heath, shaking his hand, declared 
he had done the right thing, he saw 
that after all the adventure had its 
facetious side, and he lit his cigar 
and smoked it with a light heart. 

‘And now,’ said James Heath, 
‘about this other dreadful business. 
I think I know the outline of the 
story. You got into debt at col- 
lege, as most young men do. By the 
way, How did you get into debt?’ 

* By play, chiefly.’ 

‘Hum?’ said James, looking at 
the ash of his cigar; then, lifting 
his eyes carelessly to the young 
man’s face, he asked, ‘You are 
fond of play, I suppose ?” 


‘Yes, I’m fond of all amuse- 
ments that fellows go in for. But 
I didn’t play with the hope of win- 
ning—’ 

‘That hope didn’t come until 
you lost.’ 

‘But I’m not such a fool as to 
be a slave to that—’ 

* That what ?” 

‘I mean that when I saw the 
gambling spirit laying hold of me 
I gave up playing.’ 

‘Was that your sole reason for 
giving up play ?’ 

‘Why, no, sir. I gave it up 
partly because I could foresee no 
way of paying my debts if I in- 
creased them.’ 

‘A worthy and good reason, my 
boy. Don’t deceive yourself with 
abstractions and false sentiment. 
The spirit of gambling you talk 
about would have been less impor- 
tant in your mind had you beenable 
to pay your way. What is gam- 
bling? Playing cards or billiards for 
money, just as boys play marbles 
for alley-taws. Both games are as 
innocent whilst the players en- 
danger no loss but their own; 
they cease to be innocent amuse- 
ments only when a man or a boy 
plays beyond his means. In your 
case, inexperience and a want of 
calculation are great extenuations. 
I daresay now you underrated 
your liabilities and overrated your 
ability to repay your loss.’ 

‘I did—on my honour I did,’ 
said Bob eagerly. 

‘Of course, of course. And 
then John, dear old John—your 
father is very well, you tell me— 
“yes”? Ah, that’s well. I long 
to see him. Our tastes are so at 
variance that I’ve been afraid to 
show my face. Well, well; I dare- 
say we shall meet before long. 
So then of course, as I was about 
to say, John, being eminently un- 
practical and knowing nothing of 
the world, was very shocked when 
you told him?” 
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‘I haven’t told him.’ 

‘You were wrong, my boy.’ 

‘I know it—I’m sure I was 
wrong. I have felt like a guilty 
wretch ever since I first withheld 
my real position from him,’ 

‘It was weak.’ 

‘I know it was; and I fear my 
character is a weak one.’ 

‘Experience and knowledge of 
men you want; that is all. The 
first thing towards reform, however, 
is to tell the old governor ; that we 
must do at once. And then what 
are you going to do, supposing the 
Jew paid, and you start afresh in 
the world ?’ 

‘Work.’ 

‘What work ?” 

* I think I could teach.’ 

James Heath took up the Zimes, 
and after a moment’s study said : 

* Here are ten or twelve men of 
knowledge and education, B.A.’s 
and the rest, who now they can 
teach, and would be only too glad 
to take for their services one-half 
the salary I pay my man Jones.’ 

‘ My father intended me for the 
Church.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I don’t think I am fitted for the 
Church ; I’m not old enough, not 
simple enough.’ 

James Heath smiled. 

*I can’t accept as truths asser- 
tions which will not assimilate with 
my reason.’ 

‘Do you entertain both con- 
science and reason ?” 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘Then I really believe you are 
right in thinking yourself unfit for 
the Church, except itwere a Church 
of the militant kind.’ 

There was a tap at the door, and 
Jones, coming to James Heath’s 
chair, said in a low voice: 

_ ‘Mr. Compostella’scompliments, 
sir, and shall he call again, as he 
have an appointment at five? 

‘Ask him to wait ; I will see him 
at once,’ James Heath said, rising 
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from his chair; and then, laying his 
hand on his nephew's shoulder, he 
said: ‘I have a rather important 
matter in hand at this moment. 
You will stay dinner here, and we 
will settle this matter afterwards. 
That’s right. Meanwhile ease your 
mind with regard to the past. I 
promise you I will settle that. And 
for the future, that will depend 
greatly on yourself. You will find 
cigars and sherry and books ; make 
yourself at home.’ 

Left alone, Bob turned mechan- 
ically to the book-shelves, which 
lined two sides of the room: they 
were well filled with a varied col- 
lection of authors, from Locke and 
Bacon to Balzac and Dumas. As 
Bob’s eyes roved round the shelves 
they were arrested by a couple of 
volumes, bound in scarlet moroc- 
co, which stood out conspicuous 
amongst the brown-bound volumes 
surrounding them. He read the 
title upon the back: they were his 
father’s sermons. He sat in a 
chair, and a host of thoughts 
chased through his mind. 

He had been wrong—yes, but 
only in keeping a secret from the 
dear old father. Gambling was but 
a discreditable name for rational 
amusement. Yes, every game of 
skill, under certain conditions, is 
immoral, and remove play from 
those conditions, and it is as 
harmless as—as marbles. How 
delightful it would be to shake 
off the horrible secret, and to 
stand again in the old position of 
confidence and mutual trust with 
the governor! How wise, and 
consequently how good, this uncle 
was! He could see through the 
superficial appearance into the 
underlying reality at a glance. 
Bob felt that he was not the weak 
fool he had for two years tried to 
believe himself: he merely wanted 
experience of men and things to 
enable him to redeem his actions 
from such an appearance. He had 
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already learnt one thing: to avoid 
the friendship of Jewish money- 
lenders ; in the life he was about 
to begin, the world should see 
whether he would be weak enough 
to get again into such hands. 

Another resolution he made re- 
lative to this new life: he would 
not be a parson. He helped him- 
self to a couple of glasses of sherry, 
and James Heath found him cheer- 
ful and light-hearted. There were 
covers for six at the dinner-table. 

‘Frequently one or two men 
drop in, knowing that I always 
dine at home, and it sets them at 
ease to find they are prepared for,’ 
uncle James explained. 

And hardly were they seated 
when a cab pulled up before the 
house, and two cards were handed 
to James Heath. 

‘Come in, Duscart—no cere- 
mony. Glad to see you and your 
friend.’ 

Mr. Heath bowed to the stranger 
and offered his hand to his friend ; 
then he turned and introduced his 
nephew. Duscart gave two fingers 
to James Heath, and bestowed a 
patronising nod on Bob ; Duscart’s 
friend, Gerald Angus, was hardly 
less supercilious. 

‘Old Heath is a retired stock- 
broker—lots of money. Do what 
you like with him,’ said Duscart to 
Angus before they entered the house. 

‘ These men, my boy,’ said James 
Heath to his nephew when Angus 
and Duscart were gone, ‘ are speci- 
mens of our electro-plated aristo- 
cracy. They are not the real thing, 
and they know it. When a man 
affects to be your superior, know 
that he is your inferior. Humour 
him, encourage his vanity, and you 
will get much amusement out of 
him, as you may out of a monkey if 
you dress him in manikin’s clothes.’ 

But the ill-manners of these men 
chafed against the less philosophic 
feelings of the younger Heath and 
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irritated him, and not knowing his 
uncle’s peculiar humour, he mar- 
velled that he should tolerate such 
vulgarity. Bob too was a guest. 
It would not do for him to consti- 
tute himself his uncle’s champion 
in that house. He proved his 
breeding and mettle by sustaining 
a show of ease and good-humour. 

Only when they were in the 
smoking-room did he permit him- 
self to take small vengeance. When 
Duscart spoke familiarly of his 
friend Harry—‘ Lord Wandsworth, 
you know’— Bob reminded him 
that the peer’s Christian name was 
William Leonard; and when Angus 
quoted, attributing his translation 
to Béranger, Bob suggested a more 
correct reading of the quotation, 
and pointed out that it was Hugo, 
and not Béranger. 

‘ Are we too scholarly for a game 
of whist?’ asked Duscart. ‘Thereare 
four of us—that is, if you are not 
above play,’ he added, looking over 
to Bob with an elevation of his eye- 
brows. 

‘I am very fond of whist; and I 
am very sorry that I must not play.’ 
Bob hesitated a moment; then, 
looking full at Duscart, he said, ‘I 
must not play, because I have only 
two-and-sixpence in my pocket, and 
I can’t afford to lose it.’ 

‘Why, that’s bravely said!’ cried 
James Heath. ‘I'll lend you my 
cheque-book, Bob ; and I hope I 
shali get you for a partner. Young- 
sters are always lucky. Jones, the 
cards.’ And in cutting for partners 
uncle and nephew drew similar 
numbers, and Bob had a youngster’s 
luck in a succession of wonderfully 
good hands. This, with his uncle’s 
splendid play and fortunate bets, 
resulted in his rising from the card- 
table a winner of 50/. 

So you see there is not only 
amusement but absolute profit to 
be made out of your monkey, if you 
handle him carefully. 


[To be continued. ] 





THE BELGRAVIAN VADE MECUM. 


THE State has at last come to 
the rescue of the Belgravian 
mother. For years that misun- 
derstood matron has laboured, 
unaided, unappreciated, too often, 
alas, unrewarded. ‘We have 
toiled all night and taken nothing,’ 
is the cry of her weary soul as, 
after months of unprecedented 
exertions, she finds herself still 
with daughters on hand. And not 
only is she doomed to frequent 
disappointment, but her very name 
has become a by-word and she 
herself a perpetual mark for the 
gibes and scoffs of profane wits and 
impecunious detrimentals. Even 
from the partner of her joys she 
fails to meet with that perfect 
sympathy which heroic virtue has 
a right to expect. He admires; 
but, mindful of the days when he 
too was an object of pursuit, his 
feeling is all in favour of the 
hunted, not the hunter. He goes 
placidly enough in double harness 
now, but some survival of the old 
free instinct enlists his interest on 
the side of the one who, though 
run almost to earth, has yet ‘got 
off.. The freedom of a brother 
is dear to him, and every escape 
is something scored to his side. 
Not for worlds would he express 
his joy. His toiling spouse is 
conscious of it, nevertheless, and 
the consciousness adds another to 
her many trials. Not even the 
solace of true conjugal support 
and sympathy is hers. Filial 
sympathy she has long ceased to 
expect, and none but herself can 
tell the daily warfare she has to 
carry on in private with Iphi- 
genia on the subject of that sacri- 
fice which it is her constant hope 


to see consummated. Impecunious 
moths abound, and Iphigenia is 
bent on studying their natural 
history, well as she is aware that 
an unconquerable antipathy exists 
between her mother and the whole 
moth tribe. 

But filial opposition and con- 
jugal indifference are alike power- 
less against the serene virtue of 
the Beigravian matron. Alone, 
unaided, she toils on, regardless 
of gibes and sneers, guarding her 
flowers from the dangerous insects 
that flutter around; always up to 
time, facing defeat, however hu- 
miliating, with a smiling front, ever 
turning in quest of new game with 
unabated courage. 

‘Alone, unaided, she toils on.’ 
A month ago those words would 
have been painfully true. Happily 
they are no longer so; and, as we 
have said, the State has at last 
come to the assistance of a valuable 
but hitherto unappreciated class. 

‘Is the game worth the candle ?” 
That is the question asked by 
many a much exercised parent, 
with anxious searching of heart. 
‘How can I find out how much 
Bob Acres has a year? Suppose, 
after I have got dear Iphigenia up 
to the point, he turns out to have 
only fourteen thousand instead of 
thirty! I shall never be able to 
look her in the face again.’ 

But the inquiry is a delicate one, 
and correct information almost im- 
possible to be got at. Debrett and 
Burke are worse than useless. They 
make absolutely no distinction 
between a millionaire proprietor, 
whose rental can only be expressed 
in six figures, and a paltry squireen 
with his two or three hundred 
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acres. Experience, both personal 
and inherited, has made eldest 
sons so wary that at the very least 
sign of pursuit, as indicated by the 
smallest interest taken in them or 
their concerns, they start off, and 
no amount of tracking suffices to 
-get the hunter again on their trail. 
The whole race has become timid 
as hares. They have scouts, too, 
always on the look out. Bob Acres 
has a mother as well as Iphigenia 
(forgive the combination of classi- 
cal and modern examples: they are 
not the less apposite for being 
little in accord with literary pre- 
cedent), and this mother is as 
anxious to guard him from pursuit 
as he is himself to escape it. 
Iphigenia’s mother is her natural 
enemy, as she is his. She is 
always suspecting her, always on 
her guard, always on the alert, so 
that not the most delicately started 
inquiry can escape her keen ob- 
servation, the result being that 
Mr. Acres’ ‘ prospects’ have con- 
stantly to be taken on trust. 

This taking on trust has been 
one of the Belgravian matron’s 
chief trials. She has had to work 
comparatively in the dark. After 
months spent in the chase, money 
sunk in costly dresses and still 
more costly dinners—for golden 
youth, like golden fish, must be 
caught by meats—after snubs ac- 
cepted as though they had been 
compliments, after laborious nights 
and weary days, the game may be 
brought down, when lo, instead of 
a stag of ten, a lord of the forest, 
he turns out to be some hum- 
ble creature not worth bagging, 
whose thousands she can count 
easily on the fingers of one hand. 
Some courageous matrons have 
been known under such circum- 
stances to draw back. The cap- 
tive has been allowed to escape, 
and the enterprising huntress be- 
takes herself to fresh woods and 
pastures new. But this course 
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demands not only courage, but 
tact. Iphigenia herself, having 
gone so far, sometimes becomes 
restive and refuses to turn; and 
there is always the double risk of 
injuring her and not finding fresh 
game. 

But henceforth, thanks to the 
statesmen who promoted the com- 
pilation of the Domesday Book, 
such mistakes will not be possible. 
Whatever the political success 
of the publication may be, its 
social and commercial value is in- 
disputable. Statistics rarely con- 
vince reforming enthusiasts, but to 
the soul of the Belgravian mother 
these figures will speak with abso- 
lute conviction, and if she now 
goes in for small game, she will do 
it with her eyes open ; for there, 
in that precious record, are the 
names and rentals of every landed 
proprietor in England andWales, 
with the number of acres possessed 
by each, all in black and white, 
and warranted accurate by official 
seal, What a study it will be! 

Never before has such a boon 
been conferred on toiling mother- 
hood, and the statesman who con- 
ferred it has deserved well of his 
country. 

It is now for some publisher to 
bring out a drawing-room edition, 
and whoever does so may be sure 
he will not bea loser by the specu- 
lation. No drawing-room will be 
complete without its Domesday. 
Debrett and Burke will pale before 
it ; for what are coronets compared 
with the solid acres represented by 
these rows of figures ? 

Cheap editions and &itions de 
Zuxe will equally find a market; and 
what may not the firm realise that 
will present Belgravia with a chate- 
laine edition! There are chate- 
laine Prayer-books; why should 
there not be Chatelaine Domes- 
days? Bound in velvet, and clasp- 
ed in carved oak, as symbolical 
of timber, with the great pro- 
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prietors’ names in red letters, to 
catch the eye of the competing 
nymph and mother, such a book 
would be the very quintessence of 
a present for the Belgravian pa- 
rent to give each daughter withal 
on her entrance into the matrimo- 
nial arena. No young lady would 
be considered fully equipped with- 
out it. It would be as necessary 
a part of her outfit as her Bible, 
Church Service, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and Christian Year, with this fur- 
ther advantage, that it would be 
read, an honour not always con- 
ferred on them. It would be the 
real Who's Who, the Landed Gen- 
try par excellence, ignorance of whose 
contents would be fatal to a girl’s 
prospects. Knowing her Domes- 
day, no one could have any excuse 
for encouraging the wrong man. 
And what a spur will it be to mas- 
culine ambition! To have his 
name in red letters in the Chate- 
laine Edition will be the goal of 
every young aspirant to social dis- 
tinction ; and so long as mothers 
insist on a due study of this Bel- 
gravian Vade Mecum,and as daugh- 
ters profit by the knowledge deriv- 
able therefrom, there will never be 
wanting defenders of the present 
distribution of the land. Peren- 
nial brigades of eldest sons, and of 
daughters with a vital interest in 
them, will spring up in regular suc- 
cession to bid defiance, from gene- 
ration to generation, to reforming 
Radicals and spouting politicians. 
Homme propose, femme dispose. 
What are Bright and Birmingham 
when weighed in the scales with 
the mothers who are resolved to 
keep up the present order of things, 
and eldest sons therewith? What 
would life be to them without eld- 
estsons? Their spirits shrink from 
the thought ofa world devoid of 
such important elements. Heirs 
to property are the very day-star 
of their existence, the light that 
guides their way; and if the light 
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does lead astray sometimes, not 
the less do they feel it to be light 
from heaven. Let those who doubt 
the Conservative instincts of women 
ask Belgravian womanhood, as re- 
presented by its mothers, its opi- 
nion of primogeniture. Would they 
vote for its abolition? Perish the 
thought! The welfare, the future 
manhood of England, depends on 
its conservation ; and gratefully do 
they acknowledge the aid that has 
just been given towards maintain- 
ing this grand institution. 

If here any rash person should 
remark that the new Domesday 
was not drawn up with any view 
at all to schemes matrimonial— 
that Birmingham, not Belgravia, 
was its final cause—we would re- 
mind such a caviller that the mind 
of a statesman is not fathomed in 
a moment. Who can tell what 
profound schemes lurk behind se- 
natorial brows ?—brows too about 
whose owners Belgravian mother- 
hood was once fondly solicitous. 
Flank movements are not unknown 
in politics; and the new Domes- 
day Book will not the less have 
accomplished its purpose if its po- 
litical end is attained through a 
social success. But admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that the promoters 
did not foresee wherein would lie 
its real value, they are not on that 
account to be deprived of the credit 
due to a happy inspiration. Great 
men don’t always see at first the 
true greatness of the ideas that 
spring, Minerva-like, from their 
brains. They evolve a scheme by 
which they hope to confer a last- 
ing benefit on their country or on 
mankind. And they do confer a 
benefit, though not exactly in the 
way they had hoped. There is no 
copyright in ideas; only in the 
form in which they are expressed. 
Once the idea itself has been given 
to the public, it is wholly out of 
the originator’s power. He can no 
more control its fruits than he can 
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quench the source of light. The 
world at large, always in such cases 
instinct with genius, seizes the idea, 
turns it about, moulds it to suit its 
own purposes and wants; and the 
vox populi, which we are authorita- 
tively told has the highest of all 
possible sources, proclaims that a 
tree has taken root whose leaves 
shall be for the healing of the na- 
tions. The astonished father of 
the idea looks on in amazement. 
Not in this way had he meant to 
bless mankind. Far other and 
loftier had been his aims; _poli- 
tical not social, religious not com- 
mercial. But a wise philosophy 
leads him, after a little, to acqui- 
esce in the consolatory conclusion 
that ‘whatever is, is right ; and 
if the promoters and compilers of 
the new Domesday feel inclined 
to wince, should they by chance 
hear it spoken of at any time, say, 
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as the Money-lenders’ Guide — for 
to such uses, alas, might it be 
turned—or the Beleravian Mothers’ 
Vade Mecum, we would ask them 
to remember that though ‘fine 
spirits are not finely touched but 
to fine issues,’ yet that mankind, 
social mankind especially, is apt 
to differ as to what constitutes 
fineness. Further, that if the pre- 
sent distribution of the land is to be 
maintained, eldest sons are an ab- 
solute necessity ; that money-lend- 
ers are frequently a great conve- 
nience to eldest sons; and that 
without Belgravian mothers the 
value of heirs-apparent would go 
down considerably in the market. 
Their book, therefore, has not 
missed its ‘issue’ in being useful 
to the money-lenders as a Guide, 
or to the Belgravian matron as a 
Pocket Companion and Vade AMe- 
cum. A. C. As 
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My carriage rolls so slowly 

Through the merry forest-green, 
Through magical bloomy valleys 

That flower in the sun’s bright sheen. 


I sit there, musing and dreaming, 
And think of my love so fair ; 

Three shadowy forms salute me, 
Nodding towards me there. 


They skip and they makefgrimaces, 
So mocking and yet so shy; 
And whirl like mists together, 
And titter, and all whisk by. 
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CHAPTER I. 
* What is’t you do? 
A deed without a name,’ Macbeth. 
‘No, dear; Ican’t think whattodo.’ 
And Eleanor Lyfinggdog let her 
hands fall helplessly, in despair, 
upon her lap. This was at a meet- 
ing, with closed doors, in her work- 
ing-room, between the rector’s wife 
and her bosom friend. Poor girl, 
she had married, some ten years 
before, the curate of her father’s 
parish, Many experiences had 
been theirs during that period. 
Her husband seemed to have been 
especially fatal to incumbents. 
After two years, at the outside, of 


his abiding with them, they were 


almost sure to die. Not through 
his vexing their souls, poor man ; 
for although tenacious in exacting 
obedience and deference where he 
held it due to himself, he was en- 
tirely consistent in yielding it to 
others whose just claim upon him 
for such tribute he acknowledged. 
He held principles most strongly ; 
no one moreso. He had, fora long 
time now, made up his mind upon 
certain subjects, and upon these 
he was simply inflexible. But upon 
these he would always secure a 
complete understanding before en- 
tering upon the relation of rector 
and curate with any man. So 
the almost-despot to those in 
any way owing him homage was 
meekness itself to those justly 
claiming it. A good man he was 
—an earnest man, albeit not a 
perfect man. It may be that in 
some cases the points for which he 
stood out were not of that vital im- 
portance which justifies martyr- 


dom. But having once made up 
his mind about a point of Church 
discipline or ritual, not all the 
king’s horses nor all the king’s 
men could turn him from his 
practice. Whether men agreed 
with him or not, they at least 
respected him; for the rule of 
expediency, the thought of what 
would be popular or would pay 
best, never entered into his calcu- 
lations. He had, illuminated and 
suspended in his study, as the motto 
of his life, those sinewy lines of 
Tennyson’s—tonic words for lan- 
guid lives— 
‘And, because Right is Right, to follow 
Right 

Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence.’ 

The character of Daniel, and of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego were often exultingly enlarged 
on by him ; and he would fret and 
fume like a lion in a cage over the 
spirit of compromise, the shilly- 
shallying, the well-meant weakness, 
the amiable timidity of the would- 
be leaders in action and thought, 
in Convocation, in Parliament, in 
print. Then the clarion utterance, 
never faltering or uncertain, of a 
Denison, or a Burgon, or a Words- 
worth would smooth his bristling 
mane. The castigation adminis- 
tered, afterthe Pan-AnglicanSynod, 
by a certain American bishop to a 
certain English dean must have 
added quite five years to his life. 
It was the safety-valve for an accu- 
mulated indignation that might 
otherwise have blown the man to 
fragments. 

Thus we see his character, noble 
and manly even in its excesses ; 
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and we return to him now in an 
East-end rectory, to which he had 
been, some two years ago, pre- 
sented, and into whose most labo- 
rious work he had thrown himself 
with that unsparing energy which 
was part of the character of the 
man. Rather we return to his 
anxious wife, and to her chosen 
sympathiser and counsellor, busy 
in gravely discussing the uncon- 
scious rector, who, pale-faced and 
furrowed, was up to his neck in 
work in his study. 

‘I can’t think what to do. You 
see Dr. Bildad tells me that entire 
rest and change for three months 
are absolutely necessary for him. 
He says he fears that nervous 
debility may bring him so low that 
he will not be able to rally. He 
assures me that if he took any low 
fever, or anything like that, in these 
alleys and courts (and it’s always 
going on here, you know), he never 
could recover. He says that if he 
goes on as he’s doing now, it is 
only a matter of months with 
him, 

‘Don’t cry, dearest. 
told him all this ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; I thought I'd try to 
frighten him; but he only settled 
into a sort of abstracted upward 
look at that strip of sky which you 
see at the top of his window over 
the brick wall. And when I cried, 
and talked about me and the chil- 
dren, he laid his hand on my arm, 
and murmured something about 
Leonidas and St. Paul and Decius, 
and what not; and said, “ What 
mean ye to weep and to break my 
heart? for am ready—” Youknow 
what St. Paul said.’ 

‘ Well, I’ve no patience with such 
people. They’ve no business to 
marry and have families. Then, if 
they were alone, and if they /iked to 
kill themselves, nobody need mind. 
A man’s first duty is to his wife and 
children ; and I call his conduct 
very selfish and cruel and unjust.’ 


Have you 
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*O Katie, how can you talk 
like that! You know that wife and 
child mustn’t be first to a clergy- 
man ; no, nor even to a Christian. 
And I never heard any one call 
Richard se/fish before.’ ’ 

‘Well, Ido; and I can’t help it. 
Why can’t he take decent care of 
himself for your sake, and get a 
good change and rest, instead of 
smiling up at strips of sky?” 

‘I sha’n’t talk about it if you 
speak of him in that way, Katie. 
I wanted you to help me, and not 
to abuse him. You know he says 
he can’t afford to get away, we have 
been so crippled with many moves, 
and have spent most of our little 
capital. Then he says that life is 
short, and he can’t hoard, but must 
trade with what talents he has ; and 
that three more active clergymen 
are wanted here, rather than that 
one should give up before he is 
really obliged. And he thinks a 
man ought to go on until he drops. 
“When I can’t do any more,” he 
says, “or when the Christian Pro- 
secution Association gets me sus- 
pended, I'll take a holiday ; but 
not before.”’ 

Katie did not immediately re- 
ply; and the two friends sat in 
silent thought for a while, poor 
Eleanor wiping her eyes, and 
mournfully anticipating her wi- 
dowed condition. How head- 
strong men are! If only they 
would listen to their wives, and 
take life (especially clerical life, in 
which they seem responsible to 
nobody) easily, how much longer 
they might live! But Katie broke 
the silence : 

‘I have an idea.’ 

‘Have you? What is it, love ? 

‘Well, it will require great care 
in carrying out. You say that, un- 
less he can be compelled to rest 
for three months, he may collapse 
entirely ?” 

‘The doctor says so.’ 

‘Then I suppose you would be 
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prepared to risk something in 
order to bring this about?’ 

‘Well— yes —I suppose so. 
But what possibly can you mean? 
How-can a man be made to rest if 
he won’t? And you don’t know 
what a man my husband is when 
once he has made up his mind. 
Nothing can turn him.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! a man’s nomatch 
for a woman when she has made 
up Aer mind. I’m just going to 
show you how he can be made to 
rest, though he won’t. One plan 
would be to make him catch low 
fever; but (don’t cry out so!) 
that, you say, won't do. Well, 
then, the other plan is—’ 

And Katie poured into the ear 
of the astonished and alarmed 
wife her deep-laid plot for the 
saving of the headstrong husband’s 
life. The coming pages will de- 
velop it, so it need not here be 
detailed to the reader. Enough 
to say that the dutiful and rever- 


encing Eleanor turned pale with 
horror at the very idea of the plan 
at first ; made her friend impatient 
with interruptions of ‘Oh, it would 
never do! ‘QO Kate, I should be 
too frightened !’ ‘Oh, it’simpossible ; 
he’d never forgive me!’ ‘O Kate, 


do be quiet! I’m afraid even to 
hear you speak of such a thing ! 
until Kate began to get cross, 
and to give symptoms of ceasing 
from her advising; then the anx- 
ious wife, inconsistently enough, 
besought her to go on. 

‘Do you,’ Katie asked, ‘really 
believe what Dr. Bildad says ? 

‘Oh, yes; there’s a constant 
sickness and great exhaustion ; 
and—’ 

‘And do you wish to keep your 
husband with you for some years 
longer ?’ 

‘O Katie, how can you ask ?’ 

* Well, then, listen to me quietly, 
and take my advice or not, as you 
think fit. If you don’t care to save 
your husband, leave him alone. 
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If you do care, don’t be afraid to 
risk something to do it.’ 

So Eleanor did listen, and fidget- 
ed, and grew red and pale by 
turns, as the astute and fearless 
campaigner developed her plans ; 
she interrupted no more, afraid of 
silencing her only counsellor ; she 
pleaded for time to think about it 
—a demand inexorably refused by 
her friend; and, finally, she as- 
sisted, rather bynon-resistance than 
by aught of active codperation, in 
the composition of a letter (an- 
onymous, to her distress and hor- 
ror, but what was she to do?), 
which was directed, sealed, and 
posted. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘MICHING MALLECHO.’ 
‘A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes.’ 
BURNS. 

Iris Sunday evening ; Mr. Lyfingg- 
dog is reclining in his easy-chair, 
after the fifth service of the day. 
To him his wife said, ‘Let me 
give you a glass of port, dear.’ 

‘Thank you, love; you know 
we can’t afford it; besides, I do 
not feel more tired than usually.— 
Do you know I can’t make out that 
man who was at church at every 
service to-day. He was taking 
notes, I’m sure ; and, I may be mis- 
taken, but he certainly had the look 
of a spy of the Christian Prosecu- 
tion Association.’ 

‘Nonsense, dear; how could 
you tell? Do take a glass of 
wine ; it’s like medicine to you, and 
you know the doctor ordered it.’ 

* Well, there’s a look about them, 
I fancy. You see he took no part 
in the service, only he kept a sharp 
eye on everything. Barnett noticed 
it too, and told me that when my 
back was turned, he never took his 
eye off me, except to write.’ 

‘O Richard, surely nobody could 
send spies into church to watch 
clergymen ! It would be too wicked 
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and base. Ofcourse they only go by 
what they hear, in that Association.’ 
‘ Now don’t you see, dear, that 
they must have evidence for their 
prosecutions? And hearsay isn’t 
evidence. There were the fees 
for these spies openly set down 
in the costs charged in the case of 
“Swift v. Hartwerker ;” they do the 
thing unblushingly. But some one 
must have put them up to it, ifthey 
have sent one to me—What’s the 
matter, dear? Don’t you feel well ? 
There’s no need to be frightened 
for me. I'll not give in an inch. 
I'll go to prison before I desecrate 
the services at the will of a perse- 
cuting society of busy-bodies—a 
society for the promotion of uni- 
versal slovenliness in the Church of 
England.’ 
‘But, but—surely they can’t touch 
you? Do have the wine, Richard.’ 
‘Well, well, if it will make you 
happy. Why, silly child, how your 
hand shakes ; and you have turned 
quite pale! Give me a kiss, love, 
and never fear for me ; I’m in my 
element in a storm. We want a 
few examples of unflinching stead- 
fastness in this day of weak col- 
lapse. Besides, foolish little wife, 
it may be nothing, after all.’ 
‘What—what could they find 
fault with in our services, Richard?’ 
‘Why, you know that in the last 
Privy Council judgment but one 
certain practices were, by implica- 
tion, ordered. I, with many other 
clergymen, gladly availed myself 
of the liberty (to say the least of 
it) thus given; and, indeed, the 
bishop himself adopted these prac- 
tices, and enjoined them on his 
clergy. Very well; all went on 
quietly until the Christian Prose- 
cution Association, finding that, 
coming to curse, they had been 
forced to bless altogether, set to 
work to get a reversal of the for- 
mer judgment in another case of 
brotherly persecution. This they 
succeeded in doing. The clergy- 
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man attacked declined, mistakenly, 
as I think, to be represented by 
counsel, and, on a one-sided hear- 
ing, that which by implication had 
been enjoined before, was now 
definitely forbidden. I had altered 
my practice upon the former hear- 
ing, but declined to alter it again, 
at least until it was certain whether 
the Supreme Court had yet made 
up its own mind. It has stultified 
itself to court popularity, which 
is always securable by the “Vo 
Popery” cry, and I positively de- 
cline to follow its example in the 
church and before my people. 
They may imprison me for life ; 
they may deprive me of every 
penny; but I will not yield one 
inch.’ 

‘O Richard, do you think they 
will? Oh, what sha// I do? Don’t 
you think you coudd give it up?’ 

‘I cannot imagine, Eleanor, that 
you would wish me, really, in your 
heart to doso. I should think you 
would utterly despise me for such 
baseness. No; if I know myself, 
I shall not flinch, even if the con- 
sequences should be utter ruin.’ 

‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t—that is, I 
wish you didn’t—I mean | wish 
we were just quiet curates still. I 
thought they could only—I mean 
that I~’ 

‘Come, come, silly girl, sit on 
my lap, and don’t cry about it. It 
may be only my fancy, you know ; 
at any rate, you can’t help it. It 
really is hardly likely that any one 
could have informed against me of 
the people here. I don’t envy the 
feelings of the person who has, if 
it really zs the case. But let us go 
to supper.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


BEFORE THE FIGHT. 


‘Press where ye see my white plume shine, 
Amidst the ranks of war.’ MACAULAY, 


Down came the fist of the im- 
pulsive rector upon the breakfast- 
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table, one morning not very long 
after the above conversation. 

‘There, Eleanor, I was right 
about that man! He was a spy 
of the Christian Prosecution Asso- 
ciation !’ 

The poor wife started in abso- 
lute terror at the energetic declara- 
tion. Every morning of late she 
had nervously glanced at the 
budget of letters as her husband 
opened them by degrees, attend- 
ing to them alternately with toast 
and bacon—too busy to read with- 
out eating, or to eat without read- 
ing. Every morning had she ner- 
vously stolen down to inspect the 
letters before he should see them, 
dreading, apparently, for some un- 
explained cause, the advent of 
some particular document. Was 
it a bill for some female extra- 
vagance that she so apprehended ? 
No, for she was scrupulously eco- 
nomical, though always elegant and 
neat in her dress. Had she com- 
mitted forgery? This does not 
seem probable. At any rate, this 
morning she had satisfied herself 
that the storm she seemed to dread 
was not imminent, and she had 
begun to discuss some mushrooms 
with more of appetite than she had 
for some time felt at breakfast. 
The effect of her husband’s vehe- 
ment announcement was striking. 
She turned perfectly white, her lips 
blue ; she felt that another morsel 
would choke her; she seemed as 
though she would fall from her 
seat. Her husband, receiving no 
response, looked towards her and 
started up. 

‘Why, wife! why, you little 
goose ! how can you be so silly? 
I’m positively glad myself. I 
4ke a fight in a good cause. It’s 


refreshing to be able to have the 
opportunity of nailing one’s colours 
to the mast, and setting an ex- 
ample of non-compromise to the 
timid and the trimmers of our day. 
It'll add five years to my life. I'll 
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fight to the last penny of my money 
—to the last ebb of my strength. 
Whatever pains and penalties I 
may incur, I’ll bear them all rather 
than flinch from what I now is 
right—if they tear me to pieces 
with wild horses ! 

‘O Richard, surely, surely they 
can’t!’ 

‘Well, well, perhaps not quite 
so bad as that. But they may 
beat me in the courts, and then 
admonish, and then suspend me. 
Of course I shall disregard the 
suspension.’ 

‘Oh, dear, oh, dear! Then it’s all 
of no use after all !” 

‘What do you mean, child? It 
is of no use. I shall be mulcted 
in many thousands of costs, and 
probably imprisoned for the rest 
of my life ; for, of course, I sha’n’t 
pay one farthing of them. I’m 
glad of the opportunity of making 
the protest. The statute of pre- 
munire— 

But here Mrs. Lyfinggdog en- 
tirely collapsed. 

* Oh, I feel so faint ; do give me 
your arm to the sofa !’ 

The anxious husband, for a 
minute diverted, applied his ener- 
gies to the recovering of his wife ; 
who at last revived enough faintly 
to gasp out, ‘ What was the letter, 
dear ?” 

‘ The first note of a good tough 
fight,’ he replied, rubbing his palms 
together joyously. ‘The Christian 
Prosecution Association have taken 
the first steps against me with re- 
gard to certain practices provable 
to be in use at St. Olaf’s, Bishops- 
gate Street, pronounced illegal 
by the latest judgment of the 
Privy Council; but, as / con- 
tend, pronounced, by implication, 
not only legal, but dénding, by the 
penultimate decision of that Pro- 
tean court. I shall go at once 
to the “Defence Union,” and 
we'll fight the matter inch by 
inch,’ 
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‘Won’t you—wouldn’t it be 
right to ask the bishop’s ad- 
vice ?” 

‘Oh, nous avons changé tout cela, 
—at least, that is to say, I should 
only have, like Nelson, to turn my 
blind eye to his signal of retreat. 
Of course I don’t mean to say 
but that I ought, in some cases, 
where I know he’d decide for me, 
to consult him. At least, not 
exactly that. But at any rate, you 
see, here the question has not 
been fairly argued; so it’s neces- 
sary to 4e/p the bishop to a cor- 
rect decision. Don’t you see, 
dear ?” 

‘I don’t know that I exactly do. 
But, oh, I do wish people would 
let other people alone, and mind 
their own business! At least—’ 

Here, unaccountably, she stopped 
short, and turned scarlet. Un- 
observed, however, for her husband 
was already half in his overcoat ; 
and anon, with a vehement hug, 
and hasty but fond kiss, was steam- 
ing along the pavement at the rate 
of five miles an hour. 

Poor Eleanor watched him, and 
then turned away into the room, 
with a countenance of abject 
dismay. 

‘O Katie, how could you! 
What sha/I do? And he won't 
get any rest, a bit. And he'll be 
ruined. Oh, to think of his being 
sent to the treadmill or to pick 
oakum all his life! And he so 
intellectual, and so kind, and 
dear! And all through—’ 

Here she fairly broke down, and 
sobbed for an hour with her head in 
the sofa-cushion. ‘It'll kill him 
and me,’ she said desolately at 
last, rising with swollen face. 
‘And he'll never forgive me, I 
know, if I tell him. And it’s so 
dreadful to feel such a hypocrite. 
Oh, I wish I hadn’t! Oh, Zow could 
Katie—’ 

But here the head went down 
into the cushion again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUCCESS IN FAILURE. 
‘A woman fair and stately, 
But pale as are the dead.’ 
NEEDs not to detail the process 
of the fight. Enough to say that 
it did not, in this case, as in most 
likecases, drag itsslow length along, 
hindered and hampered with num- 
berless technical objections and 
demurrers. The complainants were 
not more eager to close than the de- 
fendant to receivetheir onset. The 
‘ Defence Union’ took the matter 
up: thefirst counsel were employed, 
the newspapers and many weakling 
divines mourned plaintively con- 
cerning the folly which could seri- 
ously contend for such trifles, when 
sO many most important interests 
demanded all the energy and zeal of 
churchmen. Somewhat unjustly, 
however, blaming zof the society 
which had guaranteed some 50,000/. 
for the express purpose of setting 
parishes by the ears about these so- 
called¢riffes, butthe man whom they 
had attacked, who was content 
enough to let Hem alone, although 
presenting many salient points of 
attack, if but they would let him 
alone. But who could not see that, 
atthe mere dictation ofa self-consti- 
tuted and appointed synod, he was 
bound to give up certain practices 
and even minor observances in 
divine worship, conducive, in his 
opinion and that of many others, to 
reverence and devotion, and notyet, 
after full inquiry, proven illegal. 
Sothe fight went on, from stage to 
stage ; and at last the arguments on 
this side and on that were conclud- 
ed, and their lordships, comprising, 
as it happened, among their num- 
ber, the two Archbishops, a Quaker, 
a Roman Catholic, a Jew, an Inde- 
pendent, and a Mahometan, re- 
served theirsentence. The issue was 
uncertain, for in such nice points, 
which had better, surely, be left 
open questions, the impression was 
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strong that some considerations of 
expediency and policy do give, as 
it were, the casting vote. And while 
the ‘No Popery’ cry was a sure pass- 
port always to popularity, there was, 
ontheother hand, aband, aminority 
it might be, in the whole mass ofthe 
nation, yet a minority of the picked 
intellect, intelligence, energy, and 
earnestness ofclergy and laity; and 
among these, unlike the shouting 
crowds, 
‘No cries were there, but teeth set fast, 
low whispers, and black frowns, 
And breaking up of benches, and girding 
up of gowns.’ 
So, for a long time, an anxious 
uncertainty took the place of the 
excitement of the contest. 

And this it was which just finished 
off poor Eleanor. Her husband, 
amid his concentrated energy,while 
the fight lasted, and during the con- 
stant attention throughout it all to 
the duties of his cure, which duties 
henever suffered to be pushed aside 
by any excitement, had scarcely no- 
ticed her increasing paleness and 
thinness, her often swollen eyes, her 
utter loss of appetite ; poring over 
thenewspaper with throbbing pulse, 
going about the house duties either 
with languid effort or flushed excite- 
ment ; reading up books of eccle- 
siastical law, especially as regards 
pains and penalties for contumacy. 
He regarded as a matter of course 
the interest she took in what so 
nearly concerned her husband. He 
did not notice how a sort of terror 
seemed always brooding over her; 
or, if he did in any measure, he re- 
garded it as the natural result of her 
nervousness as to the effect on him 
of the lawsuit. And so matters 
went on, until, all except the de- 
cision, the great suit was ended, and 
the columns and leaders ofthe news- 
papers turned to other topics of the 
day. Then it was that a collapse 
came on. 

It happened one day, when she 
was presiding at a mothers’ meet- 
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ing, and mechanically reading to 
the silent workers. Her brain 
seemed to grow more and more 
dizzy, a dreadful sick deathly feel- 
ing came over her; and the next 
thing of which she was conscious 
was her own room and her hus- 
band’s very anxious face, and the 
doctor looking very grave, with her 
wrist in his hand. 
* * * * 

‘And so you're really at the sea 
with him for three whole months— 
and looking so bonny too, though I 
heard you were ill. Do tell me, 
darling, how did it all come about ? 
He isn’t suspended, I know; so 
how did you manage it?” 

‘O Katie 

And here we will not detail the 
grievous experiences already fami- 
liar to the reader, nor the piteous 
reproaches, nor the harrowing dan- 
gers escaped ; we will rather skip 
all these, and Katie’s efforts .to 
look quite grave and sympathetic 
at the account of the coming of the 
dreadful letter, and the imminent 
ruin which her husband’s words dis- 
closed to her anguished heart. We 
will go on to the point at which 
our narrative broke off. 

‘ And so, Katie, the doctor took 
him into another room, and spoke 
to him very seriously about me, and 
said there had been something on 
my mind. “Ah, yes, poor soul !” 
Richard said, “anxiety for me in 
this trial.” And that I must have 
three months’ entire change and 
rest at the seaside, with pleasant 
and cheerful company. “ And you 
yourself,” Dr. Bildad said, “ owe it 
to her, and to your parish too, if 
you would continue to work in it, 
to accompany her, and to dismiss 
all anxiety, and just rest and amuse 
yourselves.”’ 

‘ And what did he say to this?’ 

*Oh, he fumed and fretted, of 
course; declared he couldn’t and 
wouldn’t go; that he didn’t want 
change ; that he couldn’t possibly 
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be spared ; that he couldn’t hon- 
estly afford it for himself; but that 
he could easily manage for me to 
go. And so they came back into 
my room.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Oh, I cried myself nearly into 
hysterics ; and got up in bed, and 
threw my,arms round him, and said 
I would not, cou/d not leave him. 
And the doctor asked him with 
whom he thought of sending me. 
After thinking a good deal, he 
could only think of my old maiden 
aunt Dorothy. ‘“ May I ask if she 
is a young lady?” Dr. Bildad said. 
“ Well—” Richard answered, “I 
—can’t—say—she exactly zs; she’s 
close upon seventy.” “ And may I 
ask,” the doctor replied, “ whether 
you consider that this plan would 
fulfil the condition of pleasant and 
cheerful company? I'd rather, sir, 
you'd keep her here. But if you 
do, the consequences are your con- 
cern, not mine.”’ 

‘Bravo, doctor! And then?’ 

* Well, it dragged on a week, and 
poor Richard was dreadfully puz- 
zled, and I didn’t get on. And 
just then his brother was disen- 
gaged, and offered totakethe charge 
for the three months if only we 
would go; and Richard knew that 
all would go on just the same then 
as though he were there. But he 
was so bothered about the money ; 
and while we couldn’t tell what to 
do, actually some gentlemen asked 
him to dinner (they’re all very fond 
of him, you know) ; and they told 
him that Dr. Bildad said we should 
certainly both be killed if we didn’t 
have rest and change at the sea; 
and said that he had worn himself 
out for their sakes, and in working 
for the parish, and that he must 
really let them do what they could 
to restore him again ; and finished 
by giving him an envelope, which 
he wasn’t to open until he got 
home.’ 

‘Well, and what was in it ?” 


‘ He sat on my bed and opened 
it, and two notes for 1oo/. each 
were inside! Oh, I cried so! And 
there was a slip of paper with “A 
tribute of grateful affection from 
the parishioners of St. Olaf.” Even 
Richard cried.’ 

‘Dear me ; / should have laugh- 
ed and danced. So you went? 

‘The very next Tuesday. I 
was so thankful for his sake ; but 
I knew I couldn’t get on much be- 
cause of this dreadful sentence, and 
the costs, and the prison, and all.’ 

‘But you look as bonny as can 
be, now.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes. You see I’ve 
told him all about it.’ 

‘You /o/d him? You don’t mean 
that ? 

‘Yes, I did. Oh, it was dread- 
Sul! but it was such a relief.’ 

‘ And how did you do it? And 
wasn’t he fearfully angry ?” 

‘Well, we had only been away 
a week, and I kept wondering and 
wondering, dreading every post, 
and feeling asif I should die when 
the paper came in; when one 
morning, after he had opened it 
and just read a little, he began all 
of a sudden capering about the 
room, and caught me up in his 
arms, and shouted, “ Victory, vic- 
tory!” And when I asked, all in a 
tremble, what it was, and whether 
it was that suit, he pushed the 
paper in front of me and pointed 
to a paragraph—’ 

* And that was?’ 

‘Yes, that was the judgment. It 
declared on every point for the 
defendant, and laid the whole of 
the costs on the Christian Prose- 
cution Association.’ 

‘How splendid! Serve them 
right! But you never were so 
silly as to tell him about our 
letter? It was all right, and no 
harm done at all.’ 

‘ Yes, but I'm so silly. I couldn’t 
feel happy with a secret from him, 
and he always trusting me so. I 
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did feel such a dreadful hypocrite 
and traitress. And so, when I sat 
on his lap, and buried my face in 
his coat, and kept on crying so; 
and when he saw I was really un- 
happy and not over-excited, and 
insisted on knowing what was really 
the matter, and began to get almost 
vexed because I wouldn’t tell him— 
why, I gave a great gulp and told him 
all about it ; only I made it seem 
all me, as much as I truthfully 
could, and my fault that you had 
ever thought of such a thing.’ 

‘ And what did he say ?’ 

‘He sat me on another chair 
and walked to the window. I 
thought I should have died then 
and there. At last he turned 
towards me and came to me, very 
grave, but with a curious twitching 
in his face; and he evidently 
couldn’t speak at first, with anger 
I thought it was; but all of a 
sudden he burst out into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. He 
stamped about the room, and 
really I got quite alarmed for him 
at last. He sat down, and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks.’ 

‘« Oh,” he said at last, “how dis- 
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graceful this is of me, when I ought 
to be so stern! Do you seriously 
mean to say, you blackhearted little 
traitress, that you turned informer 
against your husband, in order to 
get him three months’ holiday ?” 

‘« Ah,” I said, “I didn’t know 
they could do all you said 
to you. And Dr. Bildad said it 
was so important, and what should 
I have done without you ?” (here 
I cried again); “and I Aave suf- 
fered so much ever since !” 

‘Well, well,” he said, “ that 
must be taken as sufficient punish- 
ment. And, you see, I’m not 
suspended after all, and you've 
failed in your malicious plot. And 
yet here we are at the seaside. 
And so we'll just enjoy ourselves 
heartily in this ill-gotten holiday, 
and go back fresh to work after- 
wards. And we've won the vic- 
tory; and ‘all's well that ends 
well.’ So write a line and ask Katie, 
the arch-conspirator, I imagine, for 
your brain is not daring enough to 
hatch such a plot—ask Katie to 
come down and stay with us here.” 

‘So now Jet us go down and find 
Richard on the Parade.’ 














LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


IV. LOVE, SORROW’S TWIN. 


FRAGMENT FROM EUSEF AND ZELEEKHA, BY GIAMI. 


‘ The loves of the Hebrew patriarch Joseph and the fair Zeleekha, who in the Old Testa- 
ment is called the wife of Potiphar, and by some Arabian historians Rail, are the subject 
of this poem. The author, whose name is Giami, a writer of the first class,* has decorated 
with all the graces of poetry the romantic story of the youthful Canaanite (sc) as related in 
the Koran, where indeed we find it strangely altered from the Mosaic narrative ; but the 
charms of the Egyptian lady which the poet celebrates, as well as her name, are neither 
recorded in the Old Testament nor spoken of by Mohammed, Her passion, however, for 
Joseph and her beauty are the subject of many poems ranked among the fairest composi- 
tions in the languages of Asia.’-—OUSELEY’s Persian Miscellanies. 


—_>——__ 


Com, love, with all thy boundless charms— 
Yet charms oft blended with deceit— 
Now linking us in fondling arms, 
Now breathing anger’s fiery heat. 


Sometimes, despite their reverend age, 
Thou turn’st philosophers to fools ; 

Anon with thine o’erpowering rage 
Inspirest lore beyond the schools. 


Meshed in some maiden’s golden hair, 
The very sage himself goes mad ; 

Yet glories at the glittering snare, 
And in captivity is glad. 


Anon from out each fragrant tress 
Exhale soft passion’s sensuous fumes ; 
Then eld forgets its lightsomeness, 
And all its pristine awe resumes. 


Zeleekha through the sleepless night 
Thus wrestles with her darling sin, 

And learns, when breaks the morning light, 
How love is ever sorrow’s twin. 


Learns from her sad experience 
Truths hardly gleaned by wisdom deep— 
The anguish of unbridled sense, 
And love which never more can sleep. 
MAURICE DAVIES. 
* See page 120, 











